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- We have received, too late for publication, a short and temperate rejoinder from Mr 
ent in our last Number, by the author of ** Re- 
marks on Dr Brown’s Physiology of the Mind.” It is, perhaps, as well that the mat- 
i 5 sore The author of the Remarks a natural regard for 
Stewart and ourselves for Dr Brown's; and both may have 
expressing these sentiments. It is unnecessary now to 
carry rther. We shall only quote one sentence from Mr Stewart's 
Letter, in reply to the charge, that he had made an wnpublished Pamphlet the subject 


I had not heard of that Pamphlet, till a copy of it was t me, by a pupil of 
stated, at the same time, that copies of it were to be had of Mr Waugh; and I sub-. 
pre. mae in the booksellers’ shops, new publications. I did not, indeed, 
men point cannot i the whether 
Pamphlet should have been subjected to any examination.” wif, 
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ON THE CAUSES OF THE EXCELLENCE 
OF EARLY POETRY. 


Ix examining the early literary his- 
tory of almost every nation with which 
we are acquainted, and in tracing the 
rise of the various branches of human 
knowledge, it will be found, that, a- 
mong these, Poetry claims a priority 


of origin. At periods when ignorance 
and barbarity have precluded all pro- 
in other w. of knowledge, 


is divine art has made advances to 
perfection which excite our astonish- 
ment even in the present advanced 
of societ The causes 

is early progress of poetry are easi 
discovers e. They are to befound, in 
the first place, in that superior pore 
which is gained by the faculty of ima- 
gination amid those dark and disas- 
trous circumstances which seem to 
overwhelm all the other energies of 
the mind. 2d, However paradoxical it 
may at first appear, we may discover 
another cause in the imperfection and 
barrenness of language in these earl 
periods. 3dly, The oc¢asions on which 
these poetical effusions, amongst rude 
tribes, are generally composed, and 
the persons or audience to whom they 
are addressed, will be found to have a 
great influence in conferring upon 
them that truth, natufe, and energy, 
which we in vain look for in more mo- 
dern ctions. 


assistance from the world of letters or 
of science, since it inhabits a fiir bet- 
ter world of its own. It is the only 
faculty which seems to prefer dark- 
ness rather than light; or, when it 
chooses to come forth from that secret 
cell where it performs its incantations, 
it will condescend ‘to study from no 
other book than‘ that t volume 
which Nature has sp before it. * 
Hence, since this faculty must needs 
be as vigorous, and have as wide a 
field to expatiate in, amongst Savage 
tribes as with civilized nations, and 
since it is itself the very soul of poe- 
try, it follows, that, with them, this 
poetry must be the first art which 
they cultivate, and one, too, whieh is 
likely to attain to no common per- 
fection. But another’catse is to 
found in the imperfection of lan , 
Language, in the early periods of 
the progress of every nation, is in & 
very rade condition, and it is in this 
imperfection and apparent barrenness 
of the language that we shall find one 
cause for the lofty and.simple tone 
assumed by the poetry. ‘The words 
are few, it is true,‘ but 


the deepest feelings of the human 
heart ; of patriotism and valour, df 
grief and joy, of triumph and despair, 
of love and hatred. In the ancient 
language of a rude people, we find no 


* Such was the education of our Shake. 
speare. It was in such like solitary mus- 
ings that Burns imbibed the materials of 
_ bis future fame ; and it was from this re- 
tired conversation with Nature that all that 


4 eJULY 1820, 
variably expressive: » “They are de- 
of and 
Amongst ne facuities o he hue 
aman mind, the imagination is not : : 
only the most excursive, but the most 
dent. Readi reasoning, | 
and of patient thought, are ne- 
to powers. Poin it 
y are not only unnecessary, but in _ is and in their productions was 
| some measure hurtful. It needs-no eerily 


redundancy of expletives, as in the mo- 
dern tomgues, no unnecessary ,expres- 
sions, nounmeaning synonymes. ‘These 
; are not to be found, because those 
fantastic of life, and artificial 
and complidated ideas which arise 
in the progress of civilization, and for 
which corresponding terms must be 


invented, have not then 
pearance. Amongst rude tri 
therefore, even in common diss 


course, and still more in their war 

songs, or their solemn harangues, the 

were actually 

both by the limited number of words 

they had to select from, and by the 

: beld meaning attached to them, to 

 ' become nervous and metaphorical ; 

4 and it. is thus that, in the early pe- 

tiods of society, the high-flown and 

figurative style must have become as 

much a matter of necessity as the ef- 

fect. of taste or imagination. Chil- 
dren, from the same cause, their i 

noxance of common language, are of- 

expressions. We are 

una with a little boy of two 

years of age, who, at sunset, asked if 

the sun. at night went to his cloud- 

bed. This, which is a fine idea, arose 

from the vocabulary from which he 

selected his phrases being so limited in 

its extent. A still more poetical expres- 

_ sion was used by a child when it saw 


5 


pathos which it assumes in these 
rude periods, is to be found in the 


occasions which call it forth, and the 
to whom it is addressed. 


cumstances which form its subject, it 

receives from this circumstance a 

= P of vigour and of nature which 
im 


same spirit which an origi 


passion, if it is, for instance, 
mee & father rejoicing over the victories 
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“The last 


scribes, and accompanied by the cir- from 


[July 
and prowess of his son,;—or a lover 
pleading to his mistress,—or a mother 
her child to sleep,who will 
not expect (we speak of poetry in its 
very first state, and before rhyme or 
and ia than 
uty in the ex ions 0 
ms of the real mo- 
er or the real father, than in the 
more. laboured productions of some 
bookish poet; the flowing free, 
warm, and unpremeditated from the 
heart ; the other stiff, 
cold, and laboured from the library ? 
ust partake of that conceit, 
that peculiar and characteristic man- 
ner which the iling taste of the 
age may have introduced ; the other 
is written in the universal lan 
nature, tied and by no 
e, peculiar to no icular age or 
country, but intelligible ‘to every hu- 
man heart. As illustrations of what 
is here stated as to the early excel» 
lence of poetry, and the causes of this 
excellence, we cannot, it is evident, 
offer many examples.* Much of 


® Every one, in the course of his owh | 


reading, will have noticed this excellence 
in the early poetry of midst nations. It is 
perhaps no where more remarkable than in 
the ancient Welsh poems (whose authen- 
ticity has now become undisputed) of Mer- 
him, Taleissin, and Aneurin, as well as in 
other Welsh poems written at a later era. 
The first belong to the sixth and seventh 


centuries, the last to the twelfth and thir- 


teenth. We refer to the ingenious disserta- 

tion on these poems by Mr Sharon Turner. 

‘* May the Being who made the splendours 
of the west, _ 

The sun, and chilling moon, glorious ha- 
bitations, 

May he that rules ‘above in universal light, 
generously grant me 


of the glowing muse of Metd- 


To sing the praise of heroes as Aneurin 
Kn the Sag, that: he Redes 


_ We cannot adding here an extract 
an ancient Welsh MS. quoted in Mr 
Owen’s Preface to Llywarch Hen. It is 
the prayer of Talhairn, a bard ef the sixth 
grant thy protection ; and in 
discretion ; and in ion justice ; and 
in justice love; in love, to love God ; and 
in loving God, to love'all things.” 
In this same bodk of bardism we find a 


10e me, and said, ** it was ee. 
water asleep.” ‘The same causes, 
. whose effects we can thus trace in ae 
the infancy of the individual,. operate 
| ually, or rather more powerfull 1 a 
tivation of poe- 
| tone of Nature . 4 
yery one must be sensible, that when . 4 
poetry is the natural product of the - 4 
occasion,-——when a song, for instance, > 
: is composed or sung, for the first time, — e 4 
in the midst. of the it _de- 
always 
over a copy ; and again, if 
song or is ve of in- 


fatiliar to évery 


the earliest poetry of nation 
must have been lost in the darkness 
and i of those ages in which 
it arose. But that the earliest lan- 
fe of uncivilized man is poetical, 
and that*the thus formed is 
abounding in expressions of uncom- 
mon eloquence and beauty,—all that 
has been to us of the ab- 
yinal of those countries 
which are now civilized, and many 
fragments which travellers have col- 
lected Aniongst nations, at the pre- 
sent Yomert in a barbarous state, 
do mést fully prove. Need we re- 
fer ‘here to ‘poetry of our native 
Ossian ,~—to the and strik- 
ing eloquence in the harangues of the 
North American savages,—to the 
odes and ‘war songs of the Danish and 
Seandinavian nations,—to the song of 
the ILaplanider as he turns ‘his rein- 
deér'to the ‘cottage of his mistress,— 
or the lullaby of the Finland woman 
as She sings ‘to her sleeping infant ? 
The examples ‘of Ossian must be 
reader. Per 
the following fine description of 
Celtic Paradise is not so. si 
“The Isle'spread before me like 
a pleasing dream of the soul, where 
distance fades not on the sight: where 
nearness fatigues not the eye. It had 
its gently sloping hills of » nor 
did they wholly want their clouds. 
But the clouds were bright and trans- 
patent: and each involved in its bo- 
som the source of a stream: a beau- 
teous stream, which, wandering down 


the , was like the faint notes of 
the touched harp to the distant 
ear. The valleys were open free to 


the ocean: trees loaded with leaves 
which scarcely ‘waved to the light 
breeze, were scattered on the green 
declivities. and rising grounds. ‘The 
tude winds walked not on ‘the moun- 
tain’: no ‘storm took its course through 


the sky—all was calm and bright: 
ie ‘ein of wenn 


‘the sky on the fields: ‘he hastened 
not 'to the west for repose, nor was he 
séen 'to rise'in the east. ‘He sitsin his 
noonday height, and looks oblique- 
ly on ‘the e isle.” 

“* Tn etch valley is its slow-moving 
stream. pure waters swell over 


"Phe three Of Genius.” “An 
eye to see Nature,—a heart to feel it,—and 
a resolution that dares follow it.” 
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the banks, yet abstain from the'frelds. 
On the rising hills ‘are the halls of 
the departed ; the high-rovfed dwel- 
lings of the heroes of old.” 

We have mentioned the poetical len- 

of aon Indians. ‘In il- 
ustration of this we may quote a 
beautiful anecdote whi 
by M. de St Lambert. Were we to 
attempt to abridge it, some of its fin- 
est pathetic features would be lost. 
It will be better ‘to ‘transcribe it as li- 
terally translated from the originul. 

“ During the war a company of 
Indians attacked a small body of Bri 
tish troops and defeated them. Few 
of the British 1, and those who 
fell into their hands were treated with 
the greatest cruelty. ‘T'wo of the In- 
dians came up to & young man and 
attacked him with great fury.’ Ano- 
ther Indian came utp who was advanced 
in years, and armed with a bow atid 
arrows. The old man instantly drew 
his bow, but after having taken ain 
at the officer, ‘he: suddenly dropt the 
point of his arrow, and interposed ber 
tween him and his pursuers. They 
retired with respect. The old man 
then took the officer by the hand, 
soothed him into confidence by ca~ 
resses, arid having conductéd “him to 
his but, treated him with a kindness 
which did honour to his-professions. 

© He made him ‘ess a slave than a 
companion, taught him the lan 
of the country, and instructed him in 


the rude arts that are practised by the 
inhabitants. lived together in 
the most : t harmony’; and the 


officer, in the treatment he met with, 
found nothing to regret, but that 
sometimes the old man fixed his eyes 
upon him, and after having ed 
him for some time with ‘a steady and 
silent atterition, burst into tears. 

** In the mean titme-the spring re- 
turned, and the Indians again took 
the field. The old man, who was 
still vigorous, sét out with them, and 
was accompariied by ‘his prisoner. 
They marched above 200 leagues a- 
cross the forest, and came at length 
to the plain where the British troops 
were encamped, The old man shew- 
ed his prisoner the tents at 2 distance. 
There,’ said he, thy country- 
men, there are the enemy Who wait 
to give us battle. Remember that I 
have saved thy life: that I have taught 
thee to conduct a canoe: ‘to-arm thy- 
self with a bow and ‘arrows: and to 
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ise the beaver in the forest. 
What wast thou when I first took 
thee to. my hut? Thy hands. were 
those of an infant ; they could pro- 
cure thee neither subsistence nor safe- 
ty. Thy soul was in utter darkness : 
thou wast ignorant of every thin 

‘Thou owedst all things tome, Wilt 
thou go over to thy nation and take 
up the hatchet against us?’ The of- 
ficer replied, that he would rather lose 


his owu life than turn himself against. 


his deliverer. The Indian. bending 
down his head, and covering his face 
with his hand, stood some time silent. 
Then looking earnestly at the pri- 
soner, he said in a voice which was at 
once softened by tenderness and grief, 
‘ Hast thou a father?’ ‘ My father,’ 
said the young man, ‘ was alive when 
I left my country.’ ‘ Alas,’ said the 
Indian, ‘ how wretched must he be.’ 
He paused a moment, and then add- 
ed, ‘ Dost thou know that I have been 
a father—I am a father no more. I 
saw my son fall in battle, he fell at 
my side,—he was covered with wounds 
when he fell at my feet.’ He pro- 
nounced these words with the utmost 
vehemence. His body shook with a 
universal tremor. He was almost 
stifled with sighs, which he would not 
suffer to escape him. ‘There was a 
keen restlessness in his eyes, but no 
tears flowed to their relief. At length 
he became calm by degrees, and turn- 
ing towards the east where the sun 
just risen, ‘ Dost thou see,’ said 

he to the young officer, ‘ dost thou 
see the beauty of that sky which 
papas with prevailing day, and hast 
pleasure in the sight?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
replied the officer, ‘ ve pleasure 
in the beauty of so fine a day. ‘I 
have none,’ said the Indian, and his 
tears then found their way. A few 
minutes after he showed the officer a 
M ia in full bloom. ‘ Dost thou 
see, said he, ‘that beautiful tree, and 
dost thou look with pleasure on it?’ 
* Yes,’ replied the officer, ‘ I look 
with pleasure on that beautiful tree.’ 
‘I have no longer any pleasure in 
looking on it,’ replied the Indian has- 
tily ; and immediately added, ‘ Go, 
return to thy father, that he may have 
pleasure when he sees the sun rise in 


4 any remarks on this beautiful picture. 
my There are few, waren, who will not 


feel the full force of it, who.will, 
‘be sensible that the whole 


and language of the old Indian is: full, 


of 
no doubt that another cause. 
of this metaphorical tone and high, 
wrought poetical expression, assumed. 
by. the compositions of sav 
nations, is to be discovered in, the 
prevalence of the e of signs, 
amongst them in their earlier periods. 
In first attempts towards, any 
thing like language, in their first, ef 
forts to make themselves understood, 
by each other, all savages have, res. 
course to signs, to what Degerando 
has termed the language of Analogy.* 
If they are desirous of showing .@ 
friendly -disposition, they have. .re- 
course to the agers of those actions 
which would be used by none. but 
those who were on terms. of 
and amity with each other., .' 
present either the branch of some 
een tree, or come forward with 
wers in their hands,, which they 
hold out. to those they wish to conci- 
liate, or they bring in their rude chaix 
of state, and invite their enemy to ‘sit 
down init. If they wish to express 
hostility, they brandish their hatch- 
ets, and strike their breasts with their 
palms, and throw their bodies. into 
attitudes of defiance or contempt, 
Such is the beginning of the language 
of signs, and there can be little doubt, 
that previous to the Of 
ession having attained any thing 
ike perfection, this language of signs 
must have made great progress, and 
they who are accustomed to observe 
the common performers of pantomime, 


to the dumb show of any. great. dras. 


matic actor, or even to the 


and expressive gestures. of children, 
ection 


will have some idea of the perf 
to which it must have been carried by 
those who at first had nothing to. 

ly its place. Now, there. can 
ittle doubt, that in this universal and 
necessary prevalence of the. language 
of signs, we are to find one:cause.of 
the prevalence of metaphor, and the 


and style, in. 
e spoken language, and ear. 
of all nations. Metaphors 


* Degerando, Des Signes et de l’Art de 
Penser, v.—ZJnstiiution. du Langage— 
A most ingenious and eloqnent chapter on 
the Formation of Language...) 


* 
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| have always been o 
» violently moved by their ions, by 
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retiring footsteps of the la of 
signs.. They are the traces fhich this 
first invention of the human race has 
left of its influence on the great fabric 
of spoken lan To extend the 
olive branch of peace, to take up the 
hatchet of war, to sit down in the 
chair of friendship, are all (along with 
many others: which will be familiar 
to most readers) expressions common 
in the lan of early nations. It 
is from this circumstance that even 
the common conversation, and still 
more the harangues of these nations, 
are so highly poetical, and it is to this 
cause, the 7 ering of Ps language 
of signs in t guage of expression, 
that we ought to eatin aah of the 


vigour and of the beautiful imagery 
of early try. This language of 
signs would, it is evident, be adopted 


more extensively by those’ nations 
whose passions were most easily rou- 
sed, and the most violent in their ef- 
fects; The more agitated the mind 
of the speaker is, the more impatient 
is he of the control of language, and 
the more naturally has he recourse to 
The nations of the 

(from whatever cause, whether 
the heat of the climate, or some pecu- 
liarities in their physical organization) 
tved to be more 


love, hate, revenge, than those of. the 
South. In proportion to this difference, 
they must have resorted more naturally 
at first to this language of gesture, and 
have continued it longer the na- 
tions inhabiting ‘colder climates ; and 
we accordingly find, that oné of the 
most prominent features in the East- 
ern rs is that plenitude of 
metaphor which gives so characteristic 
an air of beauty and brilliancy to their 
ge. circumstance which ma 
explained by the fact, that this 
language of gesticulation was more 
y adopted, more commonly used, 
and retained for a longer time by 
them, than by their southern neigh- 
bours. This early prevalence of me- 
taphor will be. found i in the-first poet- 
even of the most northern na- 
wird vont can be finer than these 
words which were sung, as we 
a Fin _mother w : 
child 


lt Rosy on, sweet bird of 
the take thy rest, little red- 
breast,’ take thy rest. God shall a- 
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wake thee in his own time, and 
he has made thee a little bough to 
repose thee on, a bough canopied with 
the leaves of the birch tree. Sleep 
stands at the door, and says, Is there 
not a littie child here asleep in the 
cradle—a little child wrapt up in 
swaddling clothes—a child reposing 
under a coverlet of wool?” Many ex- 
amples might be given to illustrate 
the same subject. The speech of 
Logan, the American Indian, whose 
whole family had been murdered by 
the British. ‘‘ There flows not one 
drop of Logan’s blood in the veins of 
any human being.” ‘The song of the 
African woman in Mungo Park’s Tra- 
vels, the bold expressions and wear 
nificent imagery which pervades the 
early Runic poetry, all point the same 
way, and prove the same thing, To 
accumulate examples would tend to 
fatigue rather than to convince.. Here 
then we close this subject, but we shall 
proceed, in a second Essay, to consider 
the early connection which took place 
between Poetry and Music, the mar- 
riage of Music to immortal Verse, and 
the effects which resulted from. this 
noble alliance. W. 
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REMARKS ON MARCIAN COLONNA, * 


Tue poetry of Barry Cornwall has 
already been duly it 
seldom aims at any ‘high flights, and 
is constructed of no very sturdy,ma- 
terials; but it is extremely perfect 
within its own range: it expresses with 
excellent effect all the particulars of 
the softer passions, and yet it is chief- 
ly in the repose of passion, when it 
can look back upon itself, either from 
the point of satisfaction or of despair, 
that the genius of this elegant poet is 
most at home. He ig'admirable in his 
of love ; but so much, 

e love that is agitat every va- 
ried emotion of hope, or jealousy. 
or alarm,—it is rather that state of 
the passion when lovers are making 
their mutual confessions, and forgetting 
all their past pains and doubts, in the 
blessed assurance of united hearts and 
favouring fortune,—-or when death 
has put an end to every hope at once, 


* An Italian Tale, with Three Drama- 
tic Scenes, and other Poems, By Barry 
Cornwall. London, 1820. | 
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and solitary melancholy is all that re- 
mains to the survivor. We think it 
is in sketches of this kind that Mr 


Cornwall’s forte lies, and in these, in- 
deed, he is, probably, unrivalled. — 


He dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old time ; 


and the fine antique air of his versi- 
fication and expression, borrowed from 
the tenderer parts of our old dramatists, 
and reflecting, at times, the glow of 
classical or Italian imagery, is admir- 
ably adapted to the simple pathos of 
his conceptions. We will own, there- 
fore, that it is on such passages of his 
present poem,—although an attempt 
of a higher kind, and aiming at a 
wider range of emotion, than any of 
his furmer productions, that we still 
delight to pause. We are not parti- 
cularly attached to his mad hero, or 
to his more laboured descriptions, 
which are introduced with somewhat 
too evident an ambition. We are 
much better pleased with his Julia, 
and her natural tenderness—and it is 
rather to her than to her lover that 
we shall call the attention of our 
readers. 

Marcian, the second son of a noble 
Italian family, was-confined in a con- 
vent by his parents, who cared for no- 
thing but their first-born, and who 
were very happy, from Marcian’s evi- 
dent tendency to insanity, to find a 
pretext for putting him out of the 
way. 


They left him to his prison, and then 

returned; 

And festal sounds were heard, and songs 
were sung, 

And the walls were garlands 

ng 

As usual, and gay censers brightly burned 

In the Colonna He was missed 

By — n his mother fondly kis- 


Her eldest born, and bade him on that day 
Devote him to the dove-eyed Julia, 

The Vitelli’s child, Rome’s paragon, 
She thought no longer of her cloistered son. 


On that same night of mirth Vitelli 

came 

With his fair child, sole heiress of his 
name, — 

She came amidst the lovely and the proud, 

Peerless ; ane when she moved, the gallant 
crow 

Divided, as the obsequious vapours light 

Divide the queen-moon by 
might : 
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Then looks of love were seen, and many a 


Was the air, and some aloud 

Talked of the pangs they felt and swore to 
die :— 

She, like the solitary rose that springs 

In the first warmth of summer days, and 
flin 

A patente more sweet because alone— 

Just bursting into beauty, with a zone . 

Half girl’s half woman's, smiled and then 
forgot 

Those gentle things to which she answered 
not. 

But when Colonna’s heir bespoke her hand, 

And led her to the dance, she question’d 
why 

His brother joined not in that revelry : 

Careless he turned aside and did command 

Loudly the many instruments to sound, 

And well did that young couple tread the 
ground : 

Each step was lost in each accordant nete, 

Which thro’ the palace seemed that night 
to float 

As merrily, as tho’ the Satyr-god 

With his inspiring reed, (the mighty Pan,) 

Had left his old Arcadian woods, and trod 

Piping upon the shores Italian. 


Again she asked in vain: yet, as he 

turned 

(The brother) from her, a fierce colour 
burned 

Upon his cheek, and fading left it pale 

As ate and half proclaimed the guilty 

e. 

—She dwelt upon that night till pi Ww 

inger’d in her eye ‘ ity’s sake,” 

Was—(like an in 

Dried and absorbed by love. Oh ! love 
can take 


What shape he pleases, and when once 


His fiery inroad in the soul, how vain. 
The which his presence 
gives 
We bia or rave, but still he lives and 
ves 
Master and lord, ’midst pride and ‘tears 


and pain. 


_ This is remarkably soft and heau- 
tiful,—and although the poet im- 
mediately subjoins, “ now may we 
seek Colonna,”—we are really not dis- 
posed to seek him, nor have we any 
satisfaction in his maniac extravagan- 
cies. A heavenly vision, indeed, some- 
times visits and soothes him ; it arose 
from the dim recollection’ of Julia, 
but his own vivid imagination embo- 
died these faint traces of remembrance, 
almost, into a living i . His bro- 
ther, meanwhile, died, ‘and he is'sent 
for to cheer the solitude of his de- 
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spairing parents,—his mind having 
al y resumed a calmer and firm- 
er tone. His chief delight now, was 
in wandering about the ruins of Rome. 


—One morning, as he lay half listlessly 
Within the shadow of a column, where 
His forehead met such gusts of cooling air 
As the bright summer knows in Italy, 

A gorgeous cavalcade went thundering by, 
Dusty and worn with travel: As it passed 
Some said the great Count had returned, 

at last, 

From his long absence upon foreign lands : 
’T was told that many countries he had 


seen 
(He and his lady daughter,) and had been 
A long time journeying on the Syrian sands, 
And visited holy spots, and places where 
The Christian roused the Pagan from his 
lair, 

And taught him charity and creeds divine, 
By spilling his bright blood in Palestine. 

Vitelli and his child returned at last, 
After some years of wandering. Julia 
Had been betrothed and widow'd— 


Her husband Orsini, to whom she 
had been given much against her will, 
was a brute and a tyrant, but, to the 

reat delight of all connected with 

im, was drowned, one fine day, 
when he was sailing along the sea in 
his pleasure barge. At least, as our 
poet says,—* This was the tale.” 


And Julia saw the youth she loved 
again : 
But he was now the great Colonna’s heir, 
And she whom he had left so young and 
fair 
A few short years ago, was grown, with 


of unutter’d, (a heart-eating care,) 

Pale as a statue. When he met her first 

He gazed and gasped as tho’ his heart 
would burst. 

Her figure came before him like a dream 

Revealed at morning, and a sunny gleam 

Broke in upon his soul and lit his eye 

With something of a tender prophecy. 

And was she then the shape he oft had seen, 

By day and night,—she who. had such 

. Strange power 

Over the terrors of his wildest hour ? 

And was it not a phantom that had been 

oe about him ? Oh with what deep 
ear 

He listened now, to mark if he could hear 

The voice that lulled him,—but she never 
spoke ; 

For in her heart her own young love awoke 

From its long slumber, and chained down 
her tongue, 

And ae mute before him: he, the 
while, 

Stood feasting on her melancholy smile, 

Till o’er his eyes a dizzy vapour hung, 

VOL, VII. 
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And he rushed forth intothe fresh’ning air, 
Which kissed and played about his temples 
ba 


Te, 
And calm. Not unobserved he 
ed 

For she who mourned him once as lost and 
dead 

Saw with a tslance, as none but women see, 

His secret passion, and home silently 

She went rejoicing, till Vitelli asked 

* Wherefore her spirit fell,"—and then she 
tasked 

Her fancy for excuse wherewith to hide 


Her thoughts, and turn his curious gaze 
aside. 


There is nothing more tremendous 
ly difficult, than to get lovers in cer- 
tain circumstances to speak out. They 
will fly from one fcc 2 to the most 
distant points of the compass, rather 
than secure their happiness bya simple 
meeting, and one or two little words. 
There is certainly in the maguietic vir- 
tue, which draws them together, 2 
great repelling power likewise,—feel- 
ings of the most extraordinary nature, 
which commonly occur, too, on the 
most mal-a-propos occasions, are for 
ever throwing them out, and particu- 
larly, if there is, on one side, a vein 
of insanity to manage, as was the 
case with poor Marcian, it is almost 
impossible to bring them to the point. 
Julia, no doubt, was nothing loath, 
aud, being a widow, we may suppose, 
she had no maiden bashfulness to give 
her lover unnecessary trouble; but 
Colonna would rather muse upon her 
image in his old odd way, in his fa+ 
veurite walks, than venture into her 
company, which he might have done, 
any day, merely by crossing the street. 


the flame 

Of love burned brightly in Colouna’s breast, 

But while it filled it robbed his soul of rest : 

At home, abroad, at morning. and atnoon, 

In the hot sultry hours, and when the moon 

Shone in the cool fresh sky, and shaped 
those dim 

And shadowy figures once so dear to him,— 

Where’er he wandered, she would come 
upon 

His mind, a phantom like companion ; 

Yet, with that idle dread with which the 
heart 

Stifles its pleasures, he would ever depart 

And loiter long amongst the streets of 


Rome, 
When she, he feared, might visit at his 
home. 


A strange and sad perverseness ; he did fear 
To part with that pale hope whieh shone at 
last 


_ Glimmering upon his fortunes. 
B 
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There was no moral obstacle to 
prevent them being together as much 
as they pleased. Marcian had no 
wife,—and Julia supposed her hus- 
band at the bottom of the sea. Had 
there been any objection of this 
serious nature, we cannot but sa 
that it would have been Marcien’s 
duty to have carried his self-denial 
still farther, and to have driven her 
from his thoughts as well as from his 
eyes. It was a mere accident at last 
which broke the ice, and we advise 
all young ladies who have such beings 
as a Marcian to deal with, (though, if 
they do not wish to run ultimately 
the risk of being poisoned, they had 
mutch better chuse among a different 
class of lovers,) just to throw loose the 
reins, and let fortune order for them 
as she will. We must give our read- 
ers the scene of this eclaircissement, 
though somewhat long, as it is writ- 
ten in our poet’s best manner. It is at 
the beginning of the second canto, and 
opens with a fine invocation to love. 


- Oh power of Love so fearful and so fair— 
Life of our life on earth, yet kin to care— 
Oh! Spirit, who dost 
00 
Upon the future, as the charmed book 
Of Fate were open’d to thine eyes alone— 
Thou who dost cull, from moments stolen 
and gone 
Into eternity, memorial things 
To deck the days to come—thy revellings 
Were glorious and beyond all others: Thou 
Didst banquet upon beauty once; and now 
The ambrosial feast is ended !—Let it be. 
Enough to say Jt was.’.—Oh ! upon me 
From thy o’ershadowing wings etherial 
Shake odorous airs, so may my senses all 
Be spell-bound to thy service, beautiful 
power, 
And on the breath of every coming hour 
Send me faint tidings of the things that 
were, 
And aid me as I try gently to tell 
The story of that young Italian pair, 
Who loved so lucklessly, yet ah ! so well. 
How long Colonna in his gloomier mood 
Remained, it matters not: I will not brood 
On evil themes; but, leaving grief and 
crime, 
At orice I unto a blyther time, 
—One night—one summer night he wan- 
. dered far 
Into the Roman suburbs; Many a star 
Shone out above upon the silent hours, 
Save when, awakening the sweet infant 
flowers, 
The breezes travell’d from the west, and 


then 


A small cloud came abroad and fled again. 


(July 

The red rose was in blossom, and the fair 

And bending lily to the wanton air 

Bared her white breast, and the voluptu- 
ous lime a 

Cast out his perfumes, and the wilding 
thyme 

Mingled his mountain sweets, transplanted 
lo 


Ww “4 
*Midst all the flowers that in those regions 


blow. 
—He wandered on: At last, his spirit sub- 
dued 


By the deep influence of that hour, partook 

K’en of its nature, and he felt imbued 

With a more gentle love, and he did look 

At times amongst the stars, as on a book 

Where he might read his destiny. How 
bright 

Heaven's many constellations shone that 
night! 

And from the distant river a gentle tune, 

Such as is uttered ip the months of June, 

By brooks, whose scanty streams have lan- 
guished long 

For rain, was heard ;—a tender, lapsing 
song, 

Sent up in homage to the quiet moon. 


He mused, ’till from a garden, near whose 

wall 

He leant, a melancholy voice was heard 

Singing alone, like some poor widow bird 

That casts unto the woods her desert call. 

It was the voice—the very voice that rung 

Long in his brain that now so sweetly sung. 

He “gee garden bounds, and lightly 
t 


Checking his breath, along the grassy sod, 


(By buds and blooms half-hidden, which 


the breeze 

Had ravished from the clustering orange- 
trees,) 

Until he reached a low pavilion, where 

He saw a aoe pale, with radiant hair 

Over her forehead, and in garments white ; 

A harp was by her, and her fingers light 

Carelessly o’er the golden strings were 
flung ; 

Then, shaking back her locks, with up- 
ward eye, 

And lips that dumbly moved, she seemed 
to tr 

To catch an old disused melody— 

A sad Italian air it was, which I 

Remember in my boyhood to have heard, 

And still—(though here and there, per- 
haps, a word 

Be now forgot)—I recollect the song, 

Which might to any lovelorn tale belong. 


SONG. 


Whither, ah! whither is my lost love stray | 


ing— 
Upon what pleasant land beyond the sea ? 
ye winds now playing 

ike airy spirits ’round my tem 

Fly and tell him this olen. 
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Tell him, sweet winds, that in my woman’s 
bosom 

My young love still retains its perfect 
power, 

Or, like the summer blossom, 

That changes still from bud to the full- 
blown flower, 

Grows with every passing hour. 


Say, (and say gently,) that, since we two 
Tted, 
How" little joy—much sorrow—I have 
known : 
Only not broken- hearted, 
Because I muse upon bright moments gone, 
And dream and think of him alone. 


The lady ended, and Colonna knelt 


Before her with outstretched arms: He 

mbes whom in the mountains far a- 

His heart had loved so much, at last was 

Is ther, oh! is there in a world like 
us 


(He ao *¢ such joy forme? Oh! Ju- 


Art ane indeed no phantom which my 
brain 


Has conjured out of grief and desperate 


And Tall I then from day to day behold 
Thee again, and still again? Oh! speak 
to me, 
Julia—and gently, for I have grown old 
In sorrow ere my time: I kneel to thee.” 
—Thus with a passionate voice the lover 
broke 
Upon her solitude, and while he spoke 
In such a tone as might a maiden move, 
Her fear gave place to pride, and pride to 
love. 
Quick are fond women’s sights, and clear 
their powers, 
They live in. moments years, an age in 
hours 3; 
Through every movement of the heart they 
run 
In a brief period with a courser’s. speed, 
And mark, decide, reject ; but if indeed 
They smile on us—oh ! as the eternal sun 
Forms = illuminates all to which this 
eart 


. by his glance) hath given 

wee ~ the smile of woman stamps our 
ates 

And consecrates the love it first creates, 


At first she listened with averted eye, 


And then, half turning towards him, ten- 


derly 
Chantahed the deep sad truth of every 
tone, 


Which told that he was her's, and all et 
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And saw the hectic flush upon his cheek, 
(That oy language which the passions 
spea 

So eloquently well,) and so she smiled 
Upon him. With a pulse rapid and wild, 

And eyes lit up with love, and all his woes 

Abandoned or forgot, he lightly rose, 

And placed himself beside her. “ Julia! 

My own, my own, for you are mine,” he 


said ; 

Then on her shoulder drooped his feverish 
head 

And for a moment he seemed dying a- 
way : 

But he recovered quick. ** Oh! Marcian, 


‘I fear’—she softly sighed :—*‘* Again, a- 


gain, 

Speak, my divinest love,—again, and 
shower 

The music of your words which have such 
power, 

Such absolute power upon my fainting 
soul— 

Oh ! I’ve been wandering toward that fear. 
ful goal, 

Where Life and Death, Trouble and Si- 
lence meet, 

(The Grave,) with weak, perhaps with err- 
ing feet, 

A long, long time without thee—but no 
more ; 


For can [ think upon that shadowy shore, 
Whilst thou art here standing beside me, 
sweet ?”— 

She spoke, ** Dear Marcian, 1”— 
soft she speaks !”” 

He uttered: ** Nay—” (and as the day- 
light breaks 

Over the hills at morning was her smile,) 

*“ Nay you must listen silently awhile.” 


How 


“ Dear Marcian, you and I for many 

ears 

Have suffered: I have bought relief with 
tears 5 

But, my poor friend, I fear a misery 

Beyond the reach of tears has weighed ou 
thee. 

What ’tis I know not, but (now caimly 
mark 

My words) "twas said that—that thy mind — 
was dark, 

And the red fountains of thy blood, (as 


Heaven 


At times, a and erratic star, 

ye like a pestilence sweeps the lower 

Dreaded by every orb and planet ni 

This hath my father heard. Oh! 
cian, 

He is a worldly and a cruel man, 


Mar- 


And made me once a victim; but again 


It shall not be. 1 have had too much of 
pain, | 


| 
‘ 
aes Is stained with the dying lights of Even,) 
ae. Were tainted—that thy mind did wander 
far, 
q 
| 
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‘Too much for such short hours as life af- 
fords, 

And I would fain from out the golden 
hoards 

Of joy, pluck some fair ornament, at last, 

To gild my life with—but my life hath 

Het head sank on her bosom: gently he 

Kissed off the big bright tears of misery. 
Alas! that ever such glittering drops 


should flow 

(Bright as though born of Happiness) from 
woe ! 

—He soothed her for a time, and she grew 
calm, 
For lovers’ language is the surest balm 
To hearts that sorrow much; that night 
they parted . 
With kisses and with tears, but both light- 
hearted, 

And many a vow was made, and promise 
spoke, 

And well believed by both, and never 
broke : 

They parted, but from that time often 
met 


In that same garden when the sun had set, 

And for a while Colonna’s mind forgot, 

In the fair present hour, his future lot. 
pp. 33—42. 


In process of time the happy pair 
were united ; but one morning when 
Colonna was out upon his wander- 
ings, who should appear before him 
but Julia’s first husband Orsini, who 
had actually been soill-bred as to vomit 
out the salt water which he had swal- 
lowed, instead of politely permitting it 
tochoak him? Withoutany explanation 
as to the reason of the expedition, Mar- 
cian instantly set sail, with his Julia, 
from Italy, and of course, according 
to the invariable practice of poets, 
from the Odyssey and the Atneid, 
down to Don Juan, they are encoun- 
tered by a storm. Althongh it isa 
kind of writing quite out of his usual 
way, we must admit that Barry Corn- 
wall’s storm is but little, if any thing, 
inferior to those of his great predeces- 
sors. We are sorry that we have not 
room for itat present, but weshall insert 
it in our next Number. It contains, 
among other fine passages, the sub- 
lime, though somewhat laboured, a- 

frees gu to the Ocean, which we 
ws in our last, and it thus con- 
udes 


And are gone the lovers 
now 
Colonna, wearest thou anguish on thy brow 
«And is the valour of the moment 
Fair Julia, thou art smiling new alone : 
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The hero and the husband weeps at last— 
Alas, alas! and lo! he stands aghast, 


Bankrupt in every hope, and silently gasps 

Like who Hark ! the tim- 
bers part 

And the sea-billows come, and still he clasps 

His pale pale beauty closer to his heart, 

The ship has struck. One kiss—the last 
—Love’s own. 

—They plunge into the waters and are 


gone. 2 
The vessel sinks,—’tis vanished, and the 


sea 

Rolls boiling o’er the wreck triumphantly, 

And shrieks are heard and cries, and then 
short groans, 

Which the waves’stifle quick, and doubt- 
ful tones 

Like the faint moanings of the wind pass 
by, 

And horrid gurgling sounds rise up and die, 

And noises like the choaking of man’s 
breath— 

—But why prolony the tale—it is of death. 


The heroes of this poem have all, 
like Sir John Falstaff, “ a kind of 
alacrity in sinking ;” however, drown- 
ing is a death which they abhor as 
much as he did. Marcian and Julia 
start up again as well as Orsini—but 
it would have been much better for 
them if they had remained quietly 
in the caverns of the ocean. ‘They 
are very needlessly thrown ashore, 
and rescued by some fishermen, and 
Marcian leads a romantic kind of 
life for a time, supporting his 
beloved by means of that humble 
craft. He again, however, finds 
that Orsini is in his neighbourhood, 
and he carries Julia into the wild 
retreats of the Appenines, near the 
monastery of Laverna, where he had 

ssed his insane youth, and where 

is star was now destined to set 
still more heavily in clouds. She dis- 
covers the existence of her husband, 
and secretly resolves to part from 
Marcian:—he reads her purpose in her 
changed deportment,—he forms his 
own dark purpose,—and the story ends 
in the following powerfully painted, 
but too horrible catastrophe : 

No talk was pleasantnow; no image fair ; 
No freshness and no fragrance filled the air; 
No music in the winds nor in the sound ” 


The wild birds uttered from the forests 
round : 


‘The sun had lost its light, and drearily 
The morning stole upon his altered eye ; 
And = with all her starry eyes grew 
1m, 
For she was changed,—and nought was 
12 
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From pain—at length, from pain, (for 
could he bear 
The sorrow burning wild without a tear ?) 


He rushed beside her: Towards him 
gloomily 

She looked, and then he gasped—‘* We— 
list to me— 

We—we must part—must part: is it not 
so ?”” 


_ She me hy head and murmured, ** Woe, 
oh! 


woe, 

That it must be so—nay, Colonna—nay 

Hearken unto me: little can I say, 

But sin—(is it not sin ?) doth wear my 
heart 

Away to death. Alas! and must we part, 

We who have loved so long and truly— 

es 

Were es not born, (we were,) for wretch- 
edness. 

Oh! Maneate Marcian, I must go: my 
r 

Leads to a distant home, a calm abode, 

There 1 may pine my few sad years away, 

And die, and make my peace ere I decay—” 

She spoke no more, for now she saw his 


so 

Rising in tumult, and his eyeballs roll 
Wildly and fiery red, and thro’ his cheek 
Deep crimson shot: he sighed but did not 


Keeping a horrid silence there he sate, 

A maniac, full of love, and death, and fate. 

Again—the star that onve his eye shone o’er 

Flash’d forth again more fiercely than be- 
fore : ‘ 

And thro’ his veins the current fever flew 

Like lightning, withering all it trembled 
through ; 

He clenched his hands and rushed away, 
away 

And looked and laughed upon the opening 
day 

And mocked the morn with shouts, and 
wandered wild 

For hours, as by some meteor thing be- 


He BA. thro’ the forests, sad and lone, 
His heart all fiery and his senses gone ; 
Till, at the last, (for nature sunk at last,) 
The tempest of the fever fell and past, 
And he lay down upon the rocks to sleep, 
And shrunk into a troubled slumber, deep. 
Long was that sleep—long—very long, and 
strange, 
And frenzy suffered then a silent change, 
And his heart hardened as the fire with- 
drew, 
Like furnaced iron beneath the winter's 
dew. 


He gained—he gained (why droops my 
story ?) then 
An opiate deadly from the convent men, 
And bore it to his cave: she drank that 
draught 
Of death, and he looked on in scorn, and 
laughed. 
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With an exulting, terrible joy, when she 

Lay down in tears to slumber, silently. 

—She had no after sleep; butere she slept 

Strong spasms and pains throughout her 
crept, 

And round her brain, and tow’rds her 
heart, until 

They touched that seat of love,—and all 
was still. 

Away he wandered for some lengthened 


hour 
When the black poison shewed its fiercest 
wer, 


po 
And when he sought the cavern, there she 


lay 


The young, the gentle,—dying fast away. 


He sate and watched her, as a nurse 
might do, 
And saw the dull film steal across the blue, 
And saw, and felt her sweet forgiving 
smile, 
That, as she died, parted her lips the while. 
Her hand ?—its pulse was silent—her 
voice gone, 
But patience in her smile still faintly shone, 
And in her closing eyes a tenderness, 
That — as she would fain Colonna 
ess. 


She died, and spoke no word ; and still 
he sate 
Beside her like an image —— 


We have quoted some of the finest 
passages in this poem, although there 
are many splendid invocations and de- 
scriptions, to which we have not been 
able to allude, nor can we now speak 
of the Dramatic Scenes, or the Miscel- 
laneous Pieces which are subjoined to 
it. It is Mr Cornwall's greatest, but 
we do not think his most pleasing or 
successful effort. He has tasked him- 
self high, but seems to be treading too 
closely on the steps of Lord Byron. We 
like his own native walks much bet- 
ter. Nobody but that Lord can make 
ruffians and madmen at all 
and we have really no wish to see 
any one else succeed in the same at- 
tempt, though the whole poetic world 
are striving hard at it, we think, with 
very little to do for their pains. Mr 
Shelley has beat his Lordship all to 
nothing in point of atrocity,—but 
we look upon Mr Shelley’s performan- 
ces as solely and simply detestable and 
hateful ; he is “‘ un enfant perdu,” 
on whom it is not worth while to 
waste a word ; but we regret to see 
the pure and classical muse of Mr 
Cornwall giving any countenance 
whatever to this reigning folly. Pere 
haps, like all other poets of the age, 
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(except Campbell, who has the oppo- 
site fault,) he is getting into the way 
of writing too mach and too hur- 
riedly ; and the consequence must be, 


that he can scarce avoid falling into . 


the prevailing fashion, of whatever 
kind that may be. He struck out a 
path for himself in his Dramatic 
Scenes. Why should he not try to 
redeem our modern poetry from the 
stigma which has so long been affixed 
to it—its dramatic incapacity? Why 
should he not attempt a whole play ? 
Only let him not be ina hurry. We 
do not absolutely insist upon the 
nonum prematur in annum,’—but 
he is one of those pocts, we imagine, 
who cannot finish too highly, and 
whose delicate anid refined genius 
must only shine the brighter from 
every fresh application of the file. 


ANECDOTES OF THE LATE KING AND 
QUEEN, 


Tux following anecdotes are from 
the letters of Mrs Delany, widow of Dr 
Patrick Delany, just published. We 
have not seen the book itself, but we 
gladly avail ourselves of the selection 
made from it in that very useful and 
well conducted Miscellany, the Li- 
terary Gazette. ‘There can be no finer 
tribute to the virtues of our departed 
Sovereigns, and these, zlas! are times 
in which 


We cannot but remember such things were 
That were most precious to us ! 


Mrs Delany lived first with the 
Duchess of Portland, and on her 
death was invited by their Majesties 
to reside near them in Windsor, 
where she had constant opportunities 
of observing their interior economy 
and private conduct. The preface 
justly remarks— 


* Ata moment like this, when the re- 
cent loss of our beloved monarch has ex- 
cited interest towards every circumstance 
illustrative of his private life and character, 
it is thought that these letters, unaffectedly 
displaying the domestic happiness that 
teigned at Windsor Castle, and recordin 
many traits which do honour to the h 
and the heurt of the Sovereign, and of his 
Consort, would not prove uninteresting to 
the public. Who, indeed, would not re. 
joice that * true happiness,’ characterized 
by @ great author as * arising from the en- 
joyment of one’s self, and from the friend. 
ship and conversation of a few select com. 


[July 
panions,’ should have so eminently exist- 
ed, where least likely to be found; on the 
centre of a Court, on the ver throne of 
the greatest and most powerful empire of 
Europe ? : 

« Many of the anecdotes will, perhaps, 


be thought by some readers too trivial and 
‘unimportant for public notice ; did’ they 


concern private individuals, the objection 


would be readily admitted ; but the most. 


trifling circumstance acquires dignity and 
interest, when it refers to departed worth 
and greatness ; and the mind dwells with 
more satisfaction upon the recollection of 
George the Third, as the exemplary cha- 
racter in every social relation of life, than 
it does upon the splendour of his regal 
state.” 


Before copying the account of an 
evening at Windsor, we insert the 
Queen’s letter of invitation to the au- 
thor of these letters, who thus states 
the circumstance to her friend. 


“ On Saturday, the 3d of this month, 
one of the Queen’s messengers came and 


‘brought me the following letter from her 


majesty, written with her own hand :—_ 

*¢* My dear Mrs Delany will be glad to 
hear that I am charged by the King to 
summon her to her new abode at Win«dsor 
for Tuesday next, where she will find all 
the most essential parts of the house ready, 
excepting some litde trifles, which it will 
be better for Mrs Delany to direct herself 
in person, or by her little deputy, Miss 
Port. 1 need not, I hope, add, that 1 
shall be extremely glad and happy to see 
so amiable an inhabitant in this our swect 
retreat ; and wish, very sincerely, that my 
dear Mrs Delany may enjoy every blessing 
amongst us that her merits deserve. ‘That 
we may long enjoy her amiable company, 
Amen! These are the éruc sentiments of, 

** * My dear Mrs Delany’s 
** © Very affectionate Queen, 
CHARLOTTE. 
*** Queen's Lodge, Windsor, Sept 3, 1785. 

“+ P. S. I must also beg that Mrs De- 
lany will choose her own time of coming, 
as will best suit her own convenience.’.” 

** I received the Queen’s letter at dinner, 
and was obliged to answer it instantly, 
with my own hand, without seeing a letter 
I wrote. I thank God I had strength 
enough to obey the gracious summons on 
the day sngointed. { arrived here about 
eight o'clock in the evening, and found his 
Majesty in the house ready to receive me. 
I threw myself at his feet, indeed unable 
to utter a word ; he raised and saluted me, 
and said he meant not to stay longer than 
to desire I would order every thing that 
could make the house comfortable and a« 
greeable to me, and then retired, . 

“Truly I found ‘nothing wanting, as it 
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is as and commodious as I could. 
wish it to be, with a very pretty garden, 
which joins to that of the Queen’s Lodge. 
The next morning her Majesty sent one of 
her ladies to know how I had rested, and 
how I was in health, and whether her 
coming would not be troublesome? You 
may be sure I accepted the honour, and 
she came. about two o'clock, I[ was 
lame, and could not go down, as I ought 
to have done, to the door; but her Ma- 
jesty came up stairs, and [ received her 
on my knees. Our meeting was mutually 
affecting ; she well knew the value of what 
1 had lost, and it was some time after we 
were seated (for she always makes me sit 
down) before we could either of us speak. 
It is impossible for me to do justice to her 
great condescension and tenderness, which 
were almost equal to what [ had lost. She 
repeated, in the strongest terms, her wish, 
and the King’s, that I should be as easy 
and as happy as they could possibly make 
me; that they waved all ceremony, and 
desired to come to me like friends. ‘The 
Queen delivered me a paper from the King, 
which contained the first quarter of L. 300 
per annum, which his Majesty allows me 
out of his Privy Purse. ‘Their Majesties 
have drank tea with me five times, and 
the Princesses three. They generally stay 
two hours, or longer. In short, | have 
either seen or heard from them every day. 
I have not yet been at the Queen’s Lodge, 
though they have expressed an impatience 
for me to come.” 


A subsequent letter says— 


“The daily marks of royal favour 
(which, indeed, should rather be termed 
Jriendly) cannot be arranged in a sheet of 
paper ; they are bestowed most graciously, 
and received most gratefully, and with such 
consideration as to banish that awe, which 
otherwise would be painful to me; and 
my sensations, when I am in their com- 
pany, are respect, admiration, and affec- 
tion. 1 have been several evenings at the 
Queen’s Lodge, with no other company but 
their own most lovely family. They sit 
round a large table, on which are books, 
work, pencils, and paper. ‘The Queen has 
the goodness to make me sit down next to 
her; and delights me with her conversa- 
tion, which is informing, elegant, and 
pleasing, beyond description, whilst the 
younger part of the family are drawing 
and working, &c. &c. the beautiful babe, 
Princess Amelia, bearing her part in the 
entertainment ; sometimes in one of her 
sisters” laps, sometimes playing with the 
King on the ca ; which, altogether, ex- 
hibits such a delightful scene, as would 

an Addison's pen, or a Van- 
dyke’s pencil, to do justice to, In the next 
room is the band of music, whe play from 
eight o'clock till ten. The King generally 
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directs them what pieces of music to play, 
chiefly Handel's.” 


The following amiable traits prove 
at once the desert of the author (in 


her 86th year) and the goodness of 
her royal patrons. 


** My own health is very tolerable, 
though subject to attacks of faintness and 
nervous disorders, that symetimes, I fear, 
may alarm my friends : I would fain lessen 
my anxiety, and leave them to think calm- 
ly of that hour, which, I thank God, ap- 
pears to me without terror: the depriva- 
tion of the friends we have loved best, and 
the falling off of many for whom we have 
a great regard, casts such a melancholy 
gloom as to make one long for eternity ; 
humbly beseeching the Almighty to make 
me fit for the change: but there are times, 
I assure you, when that gloom is dispelled, 
and my heart is relieved and warmed by 
the very kind attentions of my friends of 
all degrees ; and my greatest distress is, 
that I feel such an overflowing of gratitude 
as cannot be expressed. 

** It is impossible tor-me to enumerate 
the daily imstances [ receive from my royal 
friends, who seem unwearied in the pur- 
suit of making me as happy as they can, 
I am sure you must be very sensible how 
thankful I am to Providence for the late 
wonderful escape of his Majesty from the 
stroke of assassination ; indeed, the hor- 
ror that there was a possibility that such 
an attempt would be made, shocked me 
so much at ficst, that I could hardly en- 
joy the blessing of such a preservation, 
The King would not suffer any body to im- 
form the Queen of that event, till he could 
show himseif in person to her. He return 
ed to Windsor as svon as the council was 
over. When his Majesty entered the 
Queen’s dressing-room, he found her with 
the two eldest Princesses ; and, entering in 
an animated manner, said, ‘ Here I am, 
safe and well!’ The Queen suspected from 
this saying that some accident had happen- 
ed, on which he informed her of the whole 
affair. The Queen stood struck and mo- 
tionless for some time, till the Princesses 
burst, into tears, in which she immediately 
found relief by joining with them. Joy soon 
succeeded this agitation of mind, on the as- 
surance that the person was insane that 
the boldness to make the attack, which took 
off all aggravating suspicion; and it has 
been the means of showing the whole king- 
dom, that the King has the hearts. of his 
subjects. I must tell you a particular gra- 
cious attention to. me on the occasion :-— 
Their Majesties sent immediately to my 
house to give orders I should not be told 
of it till the next morning, for fear the agi- 
tation should give me a bad night. Dowa- 
ger po fon ae! was in the house with 
me, and. went with me to. carly. prayers, 
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next morning at eight o'clock ; and, after 
chapel was over, she separated herself from 
me, and had a long conference with the 
King and Queen, as they mognes to speak 
to her on our coming out of chapel. When 
we returned to breakfast, I taxed her with 
her having robbed me of an opportunity of 
hearing what their Majesties said to her, 
by standing at such a distance. She told 
me it was secret; but she had now their 
permission to tell me what it was, and then 
informed me of the whole affair. 

*« J was commanded in the evening to 
attend them at the Lodge, where I spent 
the evening ; the happiness of being with 
them not a little increased by seeing the 
fulness of joy that appeared in every coun- 
tenance.” —— 


*¢ One little anecdote of the Queen struck 
me, as a stronger instance of her real ten- 
der feeling towards our dear old friend, 
than all her bounties or honours. As soon 
as the Duchess of Portland died, Mrs Dela- 
ny got into a chaise to go to her own house ; 
the Duke followed her, begging to know 
what she would accept of that belonged to 
his mother. Mrs Delany recollected a bird 
that the Duchess always fed and kept in her 
own room, desired to have it, and felt — 
it as you must su . Inafew days shegot 
a bad fever, and ee bird died ; but for some 
hours she was too ill even to recollect her 
bird. The Queen had one of the same sort, 
Which she valued extremely, (a weaver 
bird.) She took it with her own hands, 
and, while Mrs Delany slept, had the cage 
brought, and put her own bird into it, 
charging every one not to let it go so near 
Mrs Delany as that she could perceive the 
change, till she was enough recovered to 
bear the loss of her first favourite. This 
requires no comment, as it speaks strongly 


for itself.” 
At a royal visit to Bulstrode, Mrs 
Delany tells us— 


** I kept my distance till she called me 
to ask some questions about the mosaic 
per work, and, as I stood before her Ma- 
y, the King set a chair behind me. I 
turned with some confusion and hesitation 
on ‘Tecelving so great an honour, when the 
Queen said, ‘ Mrs Delany, sit down, sit 
down ; it is not every lady that has a chair 
brought her by a king ;'—so I obeyed. 
Amongst many gracious things, the Queen 
asked me why I was not with the Duchess 
when she came, for I might be sure she 
would ‘ask for me?” I was flattered, though 
I knew to whom I was obliged for the dis- 
tmetion, (and doubly flattered by that.) I 
acknowledged it in as few outs as - 


ble, and said I was particularly ‘at yl 


that time to pay my duty to her Majesty, 
gave me an opportunity of seeing 50 
many of the Royal Family, which age and 
obscurity had deprived me of. ‘Oh but,’ 
says her Majesty, * you have not scen all 
my children yet; upon which the King 
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came up arid asked what we were talking 
about ?” which was repeated ; and the King 
replied to the Queen, * You may put Mrs 
Delany into the way of doing that, by nam~- 
ing a day for her to drink tea at Windsor 
Castle.’ The Duchess of Portland was 
consulted, and the next day fixed upon, as 
the Duchess had appointed the end of the 
week for going to Weymouth.— 

*¢ We went at the hour appointed, seven 
o'clock, and were received in the lower pri- 
vate apartment at the Castle: went through 
a large room with great bay windows, where 
were all the Princesses and youngest Prin- 
ces, with their attendant ladies and gentle- 
men. We on to the bedchamber, 
where the Queen stood in the middle of the 
room, with Lady Weymouth and Lady 
Charlotte Finch. (The King and the eld- 
est Princes had walked out.) When the 
Queen took her seat, and the ladies their 
places, she ordered a chair to be set for me 
opposite to where she sat, and asked me if 
I felt any wind from the door or window ? 
—It was indeed a sultry day. ae 

“ At eight the King, &c. came into the 
room, with so much cheerfulness and good 
humour, that it was impossible to feel any 
onan restriction. It was the hour of the 

ing and Queen and eleven of the Princes 
and Princesses’ walking on the terrace. 
They apologised for going, but said the 
crowd expected them; but they left Lady 
Weymouth and the Bishop of Lichfield to 
entertain us in their absence: we sat in the 
bay-window, well pleased with our com- 
panions, and the brilliant show on the ter- 
race, on which we looked; the band of 
music playing all the time under the win- 
dow.—When they returned we were sum- 
moned into the next room to tea, and the 
Royals began a ball, and danced two coun- 
try dances, to the music of French horns, 
bassoons, and hautboys, which were the 
same that played on the terrace. The King 
came up to the Prince of Wales, and said 
he was sure, when he considered how great 
an effort it must be to play that kind of 
music so lowg a time together, that he would 
not continue their dancing there, but that 
the Queen and the rest of the company 
were going to the Queen’s house, and 
should renew their dancing there, and have 
proper music. 

** I can say no more :—I cannot deseribe 
the gay, the polished appearance of. the 
Queen’s house, furnished with English ma- 
nufacture.” 


We need not multiply the account 
of these beautiful tgp shall on- 
ly add, in the words of the Journalists 

m whom this selection is taken, that 
we have been exceedingly affected by 
reading them, particularly under the 
existing circumstances of the’ ‘royal 
house and country. | 
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@PBBERVATIONS ON THE LITERATURE 
OF SCOTLAND IN THE AGE OF A. 
MELVILLE. * 


“ Tue settlement of Melville at 
Glasgow forms an era in the literary 
history of Scotland.” The confusions 
of the country had checked the study 
e of letters introduced by the Reforma- 
_ tion, so that a new impulse behoved 
to be given to the public mind, which 
a the reputation of this highly gifted 
individual, fresh from the continental 
seminaries of the highest celebrity, 
7 served to impart. Under his autho- 

_ rity improvements were introduced 
at Glasgow, which rapidly extended 
themselves over the kingdom. Clas- 
sical learning, Biblical criticism, and 
universal history, were then cultivated 
with enthusiasm, all of which, before 
this period, were either entirely ne- 
glected or treated in the most super- 
ficial manner. 

- Before this period, however, there 
eminent scholars in Scotland, 
among whom Buchanan was the most 
conspicuous ; he, assisted by Peter 
Young, had the charge of the king, 
and of several young men of rank who 
were trained along with him. John 
Rutherford, whohad studied in France, 
was at this time the most celebrated 
teacher of scholastic philosophy in 
Scotland. William Ramsay, Ruther- 
ford’s colleague in St Andrews, culti- 
vated polite letters along with divini- 
ty and philosophy. The teaching of 
Civil Law had commenced in Scotland 
> at the Reformation ; but in 1556 a 

* pension was granted to Alexander 
_sSyme to be the Queen Regent’s read- 
erin Laws and Sciences in whatever 

; place she might appoint. ‘“ William 
Skene was the first authorized to 
teach as a civilian at St Andrews, and 
to substitute the Institutes and Pan- 
_ dects in room of the sacred Canons 
and Decretals.” Edward Henryson 
een several works, which made 

is name known to the learned. By 


’ his translations from the Greek he 
_ contributed to the diffusion of polite 
» literature ; and his law tracts are al- 
lowed to have considerable merit. 
© One of the most distinguished of the 

» men who then joined the study of 
| polite letters to of theology was 


_ © See Remarks on the Life of Melville 
©vOL. Vit. 


Alexander Arbuthnot, who studied in 
France, and was, in 1568, made Prin- 
cipal of the University of Aberdeen. 
He was skilled in mathematics, medi- 
cine, law, and theology, and was 
withal a person of the most amiable 
manners. He published a work on 
the dignity of law. Thomas Smeton 
was the friend and associate of Mel« 
ville. He studied abroad, where he 
became a convert to the tenets of the 
Reformed. He taught a school for a 
while in Essex, and was afterwards 
minister of Paisley. He was well ac- 
quainted, with the ancient languages, 
wrote Latin with great purity, and 
com in his native tongue with 
much propriety. Archbishop Adam- 
son gave early proofs of his talents by 
the publication of several works; he 
was a polite scholar, an elegant poet, 
and a most persuasive aud attracting 
preacher. ‘Thomas Maitland was one 
of Melville’s class-fellows, and the in- 
timate friend of Arbuthnot and Sme« 
ton; and belonged to a family, even 
the females of which were addicted 
to literary pursuits. Maitland was a 
poet of no mean genius. John Da- 
vidson, the minister first of Libberton. 
and then of Prestonpans, was also a 
poet, and drew upon himself some 
trouble by a poem on pluralities. 

‘* Long before the Reformation all 
the ere towns had grammar 
schools in which the Latin language 
was taught.” The vernacular tongue 
was cultivated at what were called 
** lecture schools.” After the Refor- 
mation the means of. education were 
extended over the country ; and where 
regular schools were not established, 
the readers in the churches taught the 
youth to read the catechism and the 
scriptures. The grammar school of 
Glasgow was founded at an early pe- 
riod of the fourteenth century, and 
depended on the Cathedral Church ; 
that of was originally 
nected with Holyroodhouse, and the 
appointment of the teachers was trans 
ferred from the abbots to the magis- 
trates of the city. 

The University of St Andrews, the 
oldest and long the most celebrated 
in Scotland, was founded by Bishop 
Wardlaw in 1411, and was formed on 
the model of those of Paris and 
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Among its privileges was that 
purchasing victuals free from cus- 
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ed into four faculties, according to 
the sciences that were ht. And, 
attracted by the novelty of the insti- 
tution, or animated by a thirst for 
knowledge, students came to it from 
every part of the kingdom. Robert 
de Montrose gave a house to the stu- 
dents of theology ; and Bishop Ken- 
nedy appropriated to the classes of 
philosophy certain buildings, which 
retain the name of the pedagogium, 
until it was erected into St Mary’s 
College. King James I. who had re- 
ceived a good education during his 
captivity in England, confirmed the 
privileges of the University by a royal 
charter ; and in 1450, Bishop James 
Kennedy founded the College of St 
Salvator. This new erection consist- 
ed of three professors of divinity, 
called the provost or principal, the li- 
centiate, and the bachelor, four mas- 
ters of arts, and six poor scholars. 
Two of the masters of arts were chosen 
annually as regents to teach logic, 
bysics, and metaphysics. The Col- 
ege of St Leonard rose out of an an- 
cient hospital for the reception of 
pious strangers within the precincts 
of the Abbey. The charter of foun- 
dation was executed by John Hep- 
burn, prior of the Abbey, and con- 
firmed by Archbishop Stewart and by 
‘King James IV. ‘This College was 
intended for the support and educa- 
tion of twenty poor scholars. Besides 
these two Colleges, there were both 
professors and students who belonged 
to the pedagogium, and here George 
Buchanan and other celebrated indi- 
viduals received their education. Arch- 
bishop Stewart intended to have given 
it a collegiate form, but fell in the 
field of Flowden before he had put 
his design into execution ; nor was it 
erected into a College till 1554, when 
Archbishop Beaton obtained a Bull 
from Pope Julius II]. authorizing him 
to alter at his pleasure the arrange- 
ments made by his predecessor. It 
now assumed the name of St Mary’s 
College, and had four professors of di- 
vinity, namely, the provost, licentiate, 
bachelor, and canonist ; eight students 
of theology ; three professare of phi- 
losophy, and two of rhetoric and gram- 
mar, sixteen students of philosophy, 
a priveser, cook, and. janitor. ‘The 
principal. was hound to lecture or 
oe every Monday, the licentiate 
mes a week, and the canonist 
five times a week on canon law. The 


(July 
students of divinity were in priests 
orders, were obliged to attend the lec~ 


tures regularly, and to preach three 
times a year in public. 

While the controversy 
was keenly agitated, the academical 
exercises were interrupted, and the 
number of students diminished.” 
And on the triumph of the Reforma; 
tion every thing connected with the 
Roman Catholic worship was remov- 
ed ; but the mode of teaching philo- 
sophy continued nearly on the former 
footing: All the students. enterin 
the College at the same time form 
a class under the tuition of a regent, 
each of whom was in general bound 
to continue till he had taught two 
classes; but at St Andrews regents 
retained the profits of their situation 
till provided for in the church. The 
regular course of study lasted four 
years; the session began on the Ist 
of October and ended in August. The 
regent explained the books of Aristo- 
tle to his students three hours every 
day. ‘The students were often em- 
ployed in disputations ; and the prin- 
cpm frequently read lectures, which 
all the students in the College were 
bound to attend. In the third year 
of their course they entered on trials 
for the degree of bachelor ; and for 
laureation when they had completed 
their course. The examinations were 
similar in both cases, and were con- 
ducted by three regents, one being ta- 
ken from each college. The exami- 
nation for laureation extended to the 
whole circle of arts, and the candi- 
date was obliged to defend a thesis. 

The theological faculty assembled 
along with their students at the open- 
ing of the session, when an appro- 
pave sermon was delivered. ‘The 

achelors and masters met and ar- 
ranged the subjects of their lectures 


during the year. The scriptures for | 


that end were usually divided into 
five parts, namely, the, Pentateuch or 
Legal books—the Historical books— 


the Sapiential books—the Prophetical — 


books—and the books of the New 
Testament. The students were exert- 
cised once a week in theological exer- 
cises from the Ist of July to the, end 
of September. The lectures were de- 
livered by those. students. who were 
proceeding in their theological degrees. 
At the commencement of each part of 


their course delivered ia: -proba- 
tory discourse ‘the- faculty, 
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their mode of teaching. Thelecturer 
first celebrated the wisdom of God 
displayed in the book on which he 
was to prelect—gave a summary of 


| its contents—selected a particular pas- 


sage—started a question, stating the 
opinions on either side—laid down 
and illustrated propositions—and fi- 
nally solved objections. A lecturer 
on the legal books was called a cur- 
sory bachelor—on the prophetical 
bocks a formed bachelor—and on the 
New Testament a confirmed bachelor. 
Lectures composed by students of di- 
vinity of three years standing must, 
of course, have been far from recon- 
Mite: the plan, however, was well 
fitted for exciting to industry, and af- 
forded ample scope for the display of 


original talent, and acquired know- 


ledge. The system of teaching was, 
however, soon remodelled and im- 
proved. Different schemes for that end 
were from time to time proposed, but 
none of them were adopted, till it 


was resolved to bring Melville from 


Glasgow. 


Robert Hamilton, provost 
of St Mary’s, was enjoined by the 
General Assembly to demit that of- 
fice, that its duties might not inter- 
zopt the discharge of those which de- 
volved on him as minister of St An- 
drews. Two persons also of the name 
ir Hamilton, in like manner, vacated 
their places in the same seminary, by 
avowing themselves Roman Catholics. 
The professors of law and mathema- 
tics in St Mary’s College were trans- 
ferred to that of St Salvator. And 
such of the regents as chose to re- 


% main were allowed to do so as bursars 


of theology. At this time several 
eminent men were connected with 


» the University of St Andrews; but 
> the number of students is supposed 
> not to have exceeded two hundred. 


It has already been observed, that 
Melville was installed as principal of 
St Mary’s College in the month of 
December 1580. And it may here be 


a noticed, that he held the situation up- 
» wards of twenty-six years. During 
» that period the interests of learning 


and science advanced with a steady 


Sto have an 


progress. Three of the Universities 
= of Scotland were founded by 


patriotic 
relates, “‘ that of Edinburgh,” (says 
r M‘Crie, who loves in his 

opportunity of giving 4 
bishops, ) ‘‘ owed its eree- 


Htion to the fall of Episcopacy.” “ In 
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which was viewed as a specimen of the year 1579, when the General As- 


sembly had attacked the Episcopal of 
fice, and drawn upthe model of Presby-« 
tery, the design of founding a College 
in Edinburgh was revived.” In the end 
of the year 1583, classes were opened 
under the peeunas of the ‘Town 
Council, and the sanction of a royal 
charter. By donations from indivi- 
duals and public bodies, and a legacy 
bequeathed by Bishop Reid, the 

trons were enabled to extend the = 
nefits of the institution. stu-« 
dents resorted to it, and though it 
sustained a heavy loss in the death of 
Rollock, its principal, yet it was in @ 
prosperous state when Melville was 
removed from Scotland. . A school 
was established at Kirkwall by the 
munificence of Bishop Reid, for the 
benefit of the youth in his diocese: 
it was also in agitation to erect a cole 


lege in the Orkney Islands, | The 
same year in which Presbytery 
obtained a legal establishment, the 


foundation of a University was. laid 
by Sir Alexander Frazer in the town 
ot Frazerburgh. The Parliament ra- 
tified the institution, and Charles 
Ferme, a Regent in the College of 
Edinburgh, was chosen Principal ; 
but a period was put to his labours, 
by his being imprisoned for keeping 
the General Assembly at. Aberdee 
and it does not appear, that he had 
any successor. About the,same time; 
the Earl of Marischal endowed a Col« 
lege at Aberdeen, .which had better 
success. ‘These facts are sufficient. to 
shew, that the public attention had 
been awakened to the importance of 
education, and that a strong ion 
ugh 


for literary pursuits was felt 
the nation. | 

** The resort of foreign students to Scot- 
land at this period, is another important 
and interesting fact in the history of our 
national literature. Formerly no instance 
of this kind had occurred. On the con- 
trary, it was a common practice for the 
youth of this country, upon finishing their 
course of education at one of our colleges, 
to go abroad, and prosecute their studies at 
one or more of the universities on the con- 
tinent. Nor did any one think himself en- 
titled to the honourable appellation of a 
learned man, who had not added the ad- 
vantages of a foreign to those of a domes- 
tic education. But after the reformation 
of the universities of St Andrews and 
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cept with those who wished to attain 
ficiency in law or in medicine. If. nts 
in languages, the arts, or divinity, now 
left Scotland, it was generally to teach, and 
not to be taught, in foreign seminaries.” 
Vol. Il. pP- 289, 290. 


Many Scotsmen distinguished them- 


selves as teachers in the foreign Uni- 
versities. Among these, James Ful- 
lerton, and James Hamilton, who ob- 
tained professorships in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, deserve to be particu- 
larly mentioned. In this situation, 
Archbishop Usher was among their 
first pupils. Fullerton was afterwards 
kni hited, was admitted of the 
Bed chamber, and usually resided at 
Court after the accession of James. 
Hamilton was created Viscount Clane- 
boy, and afterwards Earl of Clan- 
brissel. Fullerton was one of Mel- 
ville’s scholars, and was distinguished 
by his friendship. Hamilton is also 
supposed to have been his pupil ; but 
the fact has not been distinctly ascer- 
tained. 

Tt is a mistake to su that the 
parochial schools of Scotland owed 
their origin to Parliamentary enact- 
ments. The persuasions of the mini- 
sters, and the authority of the church 
courts, were, in a multitude of instan- 
ces, sufficient to determine heritors or 
parishioners to endow schools. As 
every minister examined his people, 
he was careful to have a schoolmaster 
for the instruction of youth. Sta- 
tutes were subsequently of great ad- 
vantage, but would have for ever re- 
mained a dead letter, had it not been 
for the exertions of the church. Clas- 
sical schools were also increased in 
number, and many of them were abl 
conducted. “ Before the year 1616, 
a fifth class was taught in the High 


School of Edinburgh, and during their 


attendance on it, the boys were ini- 
tiated into Greek grammar.” 
- In logic, the writings of Ramus 
supplanted those of Aristotle, or at 
least prevented them from being re- 
garded as infallible oracles, as hither- 
‘to Bacon’s merit 
as a philosopher also n to be a 
reciated. No of 
‘bad appeared in Scotland till those of 
Rollock and Bruce were published, 
As a composition Archbishop Spots- 
wood’s History of the Church of Scot- 
land is a work highly creditable to the 
talents of its author. Sir John Skene’s 
sdition of the acts of Parliament from 
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the reign of James I. shews the im- 
provement which had taken place in 
the department of jurisprudence. Sir 
Thomas Craig’s book, De Feudis, was 
the first regular treatise on law com- 
posed in Scotland. Wellwood, Pro- 
tessor of Law at St Andrews, also 
published several valuable legal trea- 
tises, particularly his Ecclestastical 
Forms of Process. Wellwood’s name 
is also associated with the improve- 
ment of physics and the arts. The 
chronology of Pont confirms the tes- 
timony borne to his skill in mathe- 
matics and astronomy. Napier, the 
inventor of logarithmic calculation, is 
a name sufficient to give celebrity to 
the age in which he lived, and to the 
country which has the honour to own 
him asason. Medical knowledge at 
this time, and down to a much later 
period, was acquired chiefly at foreign 
schools ; but Dr Peter Lowe, and Dr 
Duncan Liddel, were then authors on 
that subject. 

Among the miseellaneous writers of 
this age, Hume of Godscroft, one of 
Melville’s intimate friends, deserves 
to be particularly mentioned. He 
possessed an extensive knowledge of 
ancient and modern languages, theo- « 
logy, politics, and history ; wrote his 
Apologia Basilica in refutation of the 
Princeps of Machiavel ; and his His- 
tory of the Houses of Douglas and 
Angus in illustration of public events, 
and of the manners of the times. 
Poetry was then, as it is still, assidu- 
ously cultivated. Montgomery, Hume, 
Lady Culross, Cockburne, Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, Sir Robert 
Ayton, the Earl of Stirling, and Sir 


y David Murray, are among the poets 


of the period, and the names and 
works of some of them are still, we 
presume, familiar to many of our 
readers. Latin poetry was then espe- 
cially cultivated by our countrymen, 
as the collection entitled Delitia Poet- 
arum Scotorum bears ample testi- 
mony ; so that, “if this was not the 
classic age of Scotland, it was at least 
the age of classical literature in it.” 
In this department Melville himself 
holds_a conspicuous place; and be- 
sides Ayton and Hume, names al- 
ready mentioned, Sir Thomas Craig, 
Hercules Rollock, John and Arthur 
Jonston, deserve also to be mentioned. 
Buchanan may be regarded be- 
longing to an earlier age ; yet he died 
after Melville had taken up his resi~ 
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dence at St Andrews. The greater 

t of Melville's writings consist of 

tin poems, many of which are short 
and occasional, others are of greater 
length, and of more permanent inte- 
rest. Though he was the avowed and 
formidable enemy of the form of 
church government established in 
England, yet Isaac Walton, though 
displeased with the freedoms which 
he took with his favourite church, 
does justice to his talents. 

** He was,” says he, ** master of a great 
wit, full of knots and clenches; a wit 
sharp and satirical ; exceeded, I think, by 
none of that nation, but their Buchanan. 


And a modern English divine (Dr 
Zouch) speaks of him thus : 


** The poe and abilities of Mr Mel- 
ville were equalled only by the purity of 
his manners, and the sanctity of his life. 
His temper was warm and violent; his 
carriage and zeal perfectly suited to the 
times in which he lived. Archbishop 
Spotswood is uniformly unfriendly to his 
memory. He seems to have been treated 
by his adversaries with great asperity.” 


And Forni quoted Duport’s poem 
against him, he continues— 


** Let it not, however, be inferred from 
these verses, that Andrew Melville always 
sought to dip his pen in gall; that he was 
principally delighted with the severity of 


Satire and invective. He occasionally di- 


verted his muse to the subject of just pane- 
gytic. In many of his epigrams he has 
celebrated the literary attainments of his 
contemporaries. He fi endeared his name 
to posterity by his encomium on the pro- 
found learning of the two Scaligers, and 
the classic elegance of Buchanan his pre- 
ceptor, and the parent of the muses. His 
‘Latin paraphrase of the song of Moses is 
truly excellent, exquisitely beautiful.” Vol. 
IL. pp. 468, 469. 


We shall conclude with one quota- 
tion more. 


** The facts which have been pointed out 
in the course of this brief review, will, it 
4s hoped, assist the reader in forming an 
idea of the state of our national literature 
at. this period. They may perhaps con- 
vince him, that Scotland was not so late in 
literary improvement as is commonly ima- 
gined; that she had advanced at the time 


of which we write, nearly to the same stage 


n this honourable career with the other 
nations of Europe ; and that, if she did not 
afterwards make the progress which was to 
be expected, ‘or if she* > this is 
to be imputed to other causes than to” 
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want of spirit in her inhabitants, or to the 
genius of her ecclesiastical constitution. 

‘* In asserting that Melville had the chief 
influence in bringing the literature of Scot- 
land to that pitch of improvement which it 
reached at this time, | am supported by the 
testimony of contemporary writers of oppo- 
site parties, as well as by facts which have 
been stated in a former part of this work. 
His example and instructions continued and 
increased the literary impulse which - his 
arrival from the Continent first gave to the 
minds of his countrymen. 
in theology, and in that species of poetical 
composition which was then most practised 
among the learned, his influence was di- 
rect and acknowl And though he did 
not himself cultivate several of the branches 
of study which are included in the preced- 
ing sketch, yet he stimulated others to cul- 
tivate them by the ardour with which he 
inspired their minds, and by the praises, 
which he was always ready to bestow on 
their exertions and performances.” Vol. 
Il. p. 335, 336. vp 
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REMARKS ON MATURIN’S SERMONS. 


Tur author of these Sermons has 
already acquired an extensive celebri- 
ty from the publication of various 
works of fiction, especially from hiz 
powerful, but ill-imagined, drama of 
** Bertram,” and his very singular no- 
vel of ** Women, or Pour et Contre.” 
In addition to these, and several other 
pieces, both in poetry and prose, we 
observe that a new set of Tales are 
announced as just about to make their 
appearance from his prolific pen. This 
association of the theatre with the 
church, and of fictitious tales with 
pulpit discourses, is, we believe, some- 
thing new in the history of literature. 
The tragedy of Douglas, it is true, was 
the production of a clergyman, but 
we are not aware that he ever pub- 
lished sermons. Mr Logan, too, was 
the author of a drama, but his ser- 
mons were not printed till after his 
death. Swift was a deservedly popu- 
lar writer of fiction and of political 
satire, but if we take his own word, his 
sermons became nothing but pamph- 
lets. Sterne, as every one knows, is 
the author of a most amusing novel, 


and also of very impressive sermons, 
but he never aspired to the drama ; in 
this respect, therefore, the author of 


- ™ Sermons, by the Reverend Charles 
Robert Maturin, Curate of St Petet’s, Dub- 
lin, 1°Vok vo, ‘London, 1819.°° 
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“Women, or Pour et Contre,” has 
taken a higher flight than that of 
«The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy.” Even as novelists, there is 
more of contrast between these writers 
than of similarity. The arch humour, 
andendless, though seldom wearisome, 
digressions of Sterne, as well as his 
simple and melting pzthos, are entire- 
ly peculiar to himself, and constitute 
i. she great charm of his unique compo- 
>a sitions. Maturin, again, is distinguish- 
ed by an onward course of. narrative, 
i and a stormy wildness of passion. The 
. former, at his pleasure, moves us to 
: laughter or to tears, by means of the 
perfectly ludicrous or the 
: tender scenes which his matchless tact 
bY enables him, inall theliving lineaments 
‘ of truth, and in all the circumstantial 
tt detail of natural combination, to re- 
} . present: the latter fixes us in asto- 
nishment, or appals us with terror, by 
ie | means of the strange or the terrible 
exhibitions created by his irregular 
but powerful imagination. Perhaps 
the satiric vein of these two authors 
has a closer affinity than any of their 
other endowments ; and this relation- 
ship is the more apparent, from the 
circumstance of this dangerous talent’s 
‘ having been employed by both to ex- 
wee the abuses of religion. If Sterne 
the superstition and the intoler- 
ance of the Church of Rome to whet 
the edge of his satire, that of Maturin 
| was sharpened to equal keenness by 
the pharisaical conduct of the: reli- 
gionists of Dublin, who professed to 
hold the ‘‘ scarlet lady” in utter abo- 
mination. But, while we admire the 
facility and the effect with which, in 
the developement of several of the 
characters introduced into ‘* Wometi, 
or Pour et Contre,” he has exposed 
hypocrisy and dogmatism in all their 
revolting deformity, we trust that, for 
his honour as am author, and his com- 
fort as a man, he has not been assist- 
ed in his descriptions by personal al- 

lusion or party malignity. 

But we recur to his Sermons, which 
we regard as a novelty, not merely in 
relation to their author as a dramatic 
= and a writer of fictitious tales, 

ut also in respect of that class of 
compositions to which they belo 
for they are very unlike any other 
sermons with which we are acquaint- 
ed.. These discourses, se bear 
throughout “ the image and super- 
scription” of a man of genius ; but of 
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aman of imagination and feeling ra- 
ther than of profound thought and in. 
tellectual perspicacity. The author is 
evidently, though we had no other 
evidence but the volume on our table, 
a man of originality and of extensive 
and various literary acquirements, 
while, at the same time, it is equally 
evident that the tendency of his mind 
is not to deep investigation or close 
discussion ; for, in the topics which 
he takes up in his sermons, he does 
not reason, but expatiate—often, in- 
deed, with much beauty and elevation 
of language, with much rich and 
graceful imagery, and with many ag 
ropriate Scriptural quotations and al- 
usions ; but he very rarely announces 
an order of arrangement, or illustrates 
a proposition by a Jogical induction, 
Hence, we think, that, though these 
Sermons, if well delivered, must have 
had great effect from the pulpit, the 
impression, at the same time, could 
scarcely beany thingelse than transient, 
as the hearers of them were not fur 
nished with well-defined land-marks 
to assist their recollection or to guide 
their reflections. The mode of preach- 
ing without any formal statement of 
the topics to be explained, illustrated, 
or enforced, is, we are aware, not 
without its advocates, who pretend 
that the omission is conducive to the 
elegance of the composition ; but we 
are decidedly of opinion that a ducidus 
ordo is a great excellence in any spe- 
cies of composition whatsoever, and 
that, as arrangement is managed by 
Blair, Alison, and many other elo- 
quent authors of sermons whom we 
could name, it is a positive beauty in 
point of taste, as well as of immense 
aivantage to the inemory of the hear~ 
ers. We readily admit that we have 
an utter aversion to that refinement 
of division, the object of which is to 
multiply distinctions—which gives a 
sermon the hard and ghastly appear- 
ance of a skeleton, and which, in 
many instances, in former times at 
least, reduced preaching to mere ver- 
bal quibbling ; but neither do we ap» 
prove of that mode of preaching which 
reduces a sermon to an immethodical 
and rhapsodical harangue—and it is 


ng, in this respect chiefly that we have 


any fault to find with the Sermons of 
Maturin, We have nothing to ob- 


- ject on the score of orthodoxy, and 


the discourses abound with beautiful 
and pious passages—though we must, 
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at the same time, take the liberty to 
state, that, in the perusal of them, 
we have met with figures, phrases, 
and allusions, too strong and even 
gross for the pulpit, at least on this 
side of the Channel. We might ad- 
duce instances, but we rather refer 
the reader to page 30 and to page 55, 
as containing glaring examples of what 
we condemn. There is, we think, al- 
so too frequent a recurrence of the 
term “ the Bible,” than is consistent 
with good taste ina sermon. Seri 
tures, the word of God, or any of the 
other designations contained in the 
sacred volume itself, ought, in our 
opinion, by all means to be preferred 
in all addresses from the pulpit. 
Having made these remarks, we 
shall now introduce the reader to the 
volume by which they have been sug- 
gested. It contains twenty-two dis- 
courses, about the half of which were 
delivered on particular occasions. The 
first is of this description, having been 
preached on the lamented death of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. The 
text is taken from the 24th chapter 
and the 16th verse of Ezekiel,—‘* Son 
of man, behold I take away from thee 
the desire of thine eyes with a stroke.” 
intimation, the 


morning, and his wite died in the 


‘evening ; and by this domestic afflic- 


tion he was taught to announce to his 


‘countrymen, that their sins were a- 


bout to be visited with punishment, 
unless they repented and turned unto 
God. The prophets lived in a state 
of sacred abstraction from the world 
and its passions ; but of all the pro- 
phets, says the preacher, “ if indivi- 
dual and domestic feeling were to 
judge, Ezekiel seems to have been one 
of the greatest personal sufferers ;” 
and then he describes that species of 
affliction in the following piece of ge- 
nuine pathos: 
“ Public exigencies, great disasters, 
rouse and brace the mind of man; he 


’ wakes all the energies of his nature to meet 


them at his utmost need, and sete his 
pride assists him to bear or to hide the aw- 
ful impressions of their visitation—but do- 
mestic suffering breaks the heart—then 
even man weeps—and no one can chide 
his tears—and no one can dry them.” 

- © The desire of thine eyes” may be 


: an Eastern idiom, but stil] it marks 


with peculiar emphasis the tender af- 
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fection which the prophet cherished 
for his wife, and hence the severity of 
the trial, which called him to leave 
her sudden death unmourned, and to 
go in the exercise of his function to 
call the people to repentance. After 
an impressive appeal, or rather refer- 
ence, to the disregard which man, in 
his prosperity, pays to the calls of 
God's words, or the procedure of his 
Providence, he introduces the death 
of the Princess in this affecting man- 
ner — 


** We have, within these last few awful 
days, been taught what death is in all its 
terrors, in all its anguish, in a)l its bitter- 
ness of present evil, in all its overwhelm- 
ing and incalculable consequences of fu- 
ture danger and calamity. The destroying 
angel bore a two-edged weapon, as subtle 
as it was potent—fine enough to divide the 
most exquisite ligaments—strong enough 
to sunder the mightiest ties—one edge cut 
off domestic happiness—the other smote to 
the dust the hopes of a mighty nation.” 

12. 

** If imagination were tasked to sa 
an event that united the widest extremes 
of domestic misery and national calamity, 
that combined all the sufferings of mortali. 
ty with the more tremendous impressions 
of eternity, imagination itself would faint 
under the burthen of conceiving a portion 
of that evil which bows us down before 
God in anguish—-in terror—and J trust in 
repentance, as at this day. 

‘** The image of a young female about 
to be bound to existence by a new and de- 
lightful tie, about to become a mother, re- 
quires scarce an additional feature to in- 
terest every heart for its object ;—add to 
this that she is beautiful, beloved, intellec- 
tual, exalted, and virtuous ;—add that it 
is not only the heart of a husband and fa-: 
ther that trembles for her safety—that the 
hearts of millions are throbbing—that the 
hopes of a mighty nation depend on her— 
and surely our knees would be instantly, 
eagerly, bent in supplication for the pre- 
servation of her inestimable life. Such 
prayers, doubtless, have been i up by 
many, without the parade of affected feel- 
ing or exaggerated loyalty—they have been 
answered—but not as the supplicants had 

he is no more ! 

** She has been smitten in the abundant 
and accumulated enjoyment of those bles- 
sings, any of which, singly, is enough to 
eorich life, any of which would have con- 
ferred happiness on us: youth, health, emi- 
nence, felicity, domestic felicity—the best, 
the only that deserves the name, the solc 
flower that has been borne unwithered from 
paradise. ‘* Whatsoever things are pure— 


whatsoever things are lovely—whatsoever 
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things are of if there was any 
virtue, and if there was any praise,’ they 
all waited on her—they all have perished 
with her. No event of greater horror and 

ish ever desolated the ‘ short and 
simple ’ annals of domestic life : no event, 
perhaps, of similar importance, has left its 
awful track on the page of history. But 
from history, at this moment, we turn with 
disgust ; such events make general truths 
ors remote examples loathsome to the 
mind of man: at such a moment as this 
we seek, like Joseph, a place where we 
may weep, and go to our chambers and 
weep there.” pp. 14—17. 


- The text of the second discourse is 
from Ist Thess. iv. 13,—“* Sorrow not 
as them that have no hope ;” and is 
intended as a sequel of the one by 
which it was preceded—the improve- 
ment of the stupendous calamity which 
had plunged three mighty nations in 
mourning ; and, with this view, the 

reacher directs the attention of his 
hearers to that life and immortality 
which has been brought to light by 
the Gospel. We give the following 
passages, as worthy of attention in 
this point of view. 


“© Select any individual in your imagi- 
nation—surround him with every thing 
that men are accustomed to call fortunate, 
eminent, or enviable; health, fortune, 
friends, fame, cultivated intellect ;—add 
richer colouring to the picture, add till 
imagination and desire are exhausted, and 
when you have finished the portrait, it is 
the portrait of a finished wretch ; if it be 
ihat of a —_ who knows not God,—who 
is conscious of an immortal spirit within 
him, but knows neither its destination nor 
its dignity,—who feels within him those 
cravings of unsatisfied desire, that render 
all his present enjoyments hollow, worth- 
less, and unsatisfactory,—that poison them 
by an indefinite longing after immortality 

which his terror increases with his cer- 
tainty. But shew me a being crushed to 
the earth under all the accumulated evils 
of nature and fortune, one whom the rising 
sun wakens to light up to suffer, and on 
whom it sets without bringing him the 
hope of rest, one whom the world has never 

the averted eye of scorn 
or tred ; and that being is blessed,— 
blessed above the lot of sae, Payer God 
is the stay of his heart, and the consoler of 


» he beholds the promised land bright 
efore hir., and knows that ‘ his light at 
fliction, which is but for a moment, work- 
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Pauly 
must be the power and blessedness of the 
religion of Christ, that can make us—frail 
and feeble beings as we are, bound down 
with the chains of infirmity—forget them, 
or feel them not, when we are once brought 
under its gracious and superior influences ! 
What must be its power, that when it is 
thus put into one scale can counterpoise all 
the evils of humanity in the other, and 
make them in comparison as the dust of 
the balance !” pp. 33-39. 

*¢ The ancients consoled themselves with 
the thoughts of meeting poets and philo- 
sophers in their Elysium ; but the Christ. 
ian’s heaven has a brighter company,— 
prophets and patriarchs, saints and mar- 
tyrs, and she whose crown and palm were 
so lately given : and those whom we loved, 
and those whom we lost, shall we not hope 
they are there ? ‘* The spirits of just men 
made perfect ’ are there, all holy, happy, 
and harmonious ; the Son of God is there, 
* who loved us and gave himself for us ;’ 
and God himself, whose name is love, 
whose presence is eternal blessedness ! And 
shall not we seek to be there ? Oh yes: ‘ let 
us seek, and we shall find ; let us knock, 
and it shall be opened.”” pp 39, 40. 


The next discourse was preached 
on the death of Lord Nelson. The 
text is from St John, ix. 33,—“ If 
this nan were not of God, he could 
do nothing.” As these words were 
spoken with a direct reference to our 
Saviour, we feel it something like pro- 
fanation to apply them to any other 
person or event whatever. An accom- 
modated text, we grant, may occa- 
sionally be extremely beautiful and 
impressive, especially when there ex- 
ists an obvious analogy or similarity 
of circumstances between the primary 
signification and the adapted sense. 
This liberty with the language of 
Scripture ought, however, to be em- 
ployed but very sparingly, and all 
those passages relative to the Gospel 
or its Author ought to form an excep-’ 
tion, otherwise there is no saying 


-where the perversion will end, or what 


evil consequences may ensue. 

In this discourse, the preacher, af- 
ter a long, and apparently not a very 
applicable, exordium, asserts, in re- 
ference to the events beth prior and 
subsequent to the French Revolution, 
that, everywhere throughout Europe, 
national guilt preceded national oO 
mity ; and, in proof of his position, 
he particularly mentions Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, Spain, Switzerland, 
and other ‘ victims of French ‘hor- 
rors.” Then he traces the source of 
such overflowings of ungodliness as he 

10 


if 
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is Sorrows, if religion has its wine 
and oil into his wounds,—Lif, as he toils 
, through the wilderness of sin and _suffer- q i 
? 
for a far more exceeding and eter- 
i nal weight of glory.’ Oh, brethren! what ee 
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describes to France, ‘‘ whose boast it 
was to set up a standard of depravity 
to the rest of Europe.”” In speaking 
of Britain as the chosen and the ho- 
noured instrument of Providence to 
sustain the righteous cause, he has 
this fine allusion, which must have 
appeared peculiarly beautiful and ap- 
pean at the time when it was de- 
ivered : 


** Our progress in this world should be 
like the march of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, and whether God appears in 
the illumination of his obvious interposi- 
tion, or surrounded in the cloudy pillar of 
his darker purposes, still we should be 
confident that God is with us of a truth. 
On this spirit, therefore, which sees good 
in all things, and good of an higher power 
and character than mere natural things 
can bestow, I congratulate you my breth- 
ren. My Christian brethren, it is our 
privilege, and the more freely we exercise 
it, the more richly shall we feel its conso- 
lations: it secures us from all things by 
which the world loves to agitate its vapid 
energies, and make to itself matter of pain 
and of importance; it secures us from the 
importunity of selfish hope, the disappoint- 
nent of querulous sagacity, and the de- 
jection of unbelieving despondency ; it ac- 
companies us through life, divesting ca- 
Jamity of danger, and prosperity of pre- 
Sumption, giving to the individual strength 
#0 resist the shock that has shaken nations, 
“and to believe and hope where nature 
‘trembles and despairs: nor shall its influ- 
“ence be limited to these elements—it shall 
Mot desert us in the hour of death, nor in 
jthe day of judgment.” pp. 61, 62. 


_. Of Lord Nelson he thus speaks ; 
*¢ Blessed be God, who hath given such 


* power to men !—not in the cloister, nor in 
*the cell, nor in those retired and shaded 


’ walks of human life that seemed formed 


for knowledge and converse with divine 
ethings—it may be found in the blaze of a 
» battie, and in the life of a hero. 
». * I speak of the great person whose 
_ death has, as on this day, clouded the en- 
,joyment of victory. God only knoweth 
the heart ; but if there be any dependence 


)~ on those modes by which man makes his 


‘ thoughts and feelings known to man, he 
eppears to have furnished an example of 


this spirit unequalled ix, the nang of 
im- 


~humau nature—to have considered 

+rself as called and commissioned for a great 
by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts ;” 
and to have fulfilled it with that uniform 
/ and unmixed ascription of glory to God, 
s which became him who was conscious of 


Dis high destination.” pp.69, 70, 
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We have now a charity sermon for 
the children of St Audeon’s school ; 
the text is taken from Titus iii. 4,— 
“* The kindness and love of God our 
Saviour towards man hath appeared.” 
After having shown that the kindness 
and love of God is manifested in all 
his procedure to man, and especially 
in the plan of salvation by Christ, and 
applied the subject to the occasion of 
the assembly and of the sermon, he 
closes with this artful and eloquent 
peroration ; 


«© Beloved, I would speak one word 
more; I would speak of a man, who, had 
he thus pleaded before you, would have 
made you alike profuse of your wealth and 
your tears. In pleading for a public 
charity, I will speak of him ; for did [ not, 
the * very stones would cry out’—TI speak 
not of his zeal, his labours; I speak of 
that eloquence, at the sound of which, as 
of a mighty rushing wind, the spirit of 
charity has descended, and sat upon each 
of the assembly. Let not the decorum of 
this place be violated, when I add the 
name of Kirwan. Had he addressed you 
to-day, guilt would have trembled, and p~- 
nitence would have wept—every eye had 
poured forth tears, and every hand been 
lavish of gold. Beloved, is i¢ the aduor 
cate or the cause that moves you ? I have 
not sought to work on your feelings—1 
have stated to you the terrors of the Lord; 
knowing, that if one soul be brought to 
repentance, there will be more joy than if 
mountains of gold were heaped in that 
aisle.—I have laboured to lay before you 
those principles which can alone make us 
turn from dead works to serve the living 
God ; because I know, that at the last day, 
not actions but motives will be weighed, 
and that no works are good but those 
which are the works of love. I have not 
sought to move you by eloquence, or by 
passion ; for the former I do not possess, 
and the latter I despise: but I have sought 
to comn:end myself to you by * manifesta. 
tion of the truth.” 

‘+ | will not add another word. May the 
Almighty bless the seed that is sown, that 
it may bring forth * fruit to everlasting 
life.’”” pp. 94, 95, 


The.next sermon in order is on the 
influence of the Holy Spirit ; the text 
from St John iii. 8. From this dis- 
course we select the following ex- 
tract 


6 If it be demanded, how shall a man 
know whether he is under the influence of 
divine power, or only a perilous illusion of 
the imagination, I answer, not by a single 
act, however good and laudable—not by a 
strain of feeling, however intense and vivid 
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—not by any series of devotional acts, 
however regular and consolatory—but by 
a conscious change of heart and mind, 
roducing a corresponding change of life— 
y a heart ‘dead to the world, and alive 
to God :'—by the whole course and cur- 
rent of life flowing in a new channel, no 
longer wearing itself in a fretful struggle 
against the rocks of life, but a placid, 

steady, onward course to eternity.” 
pp. 110, 111. 


_ From these samples of this volume 
of Sermons, our readers will be en- 
abled to judge for themselves of their 
merit ; and, as the extracts are taken 
nearly at random from the discourses 
as they stand arranged in the volume, 
they may be regarded as fair speci- 
mens of the author’s manner of writ- 
ing and preaching. 

The subjects of the other discourses 
are—The New Year, 1817—On Male 
and Female Education—On the Love 
of God—On the New Creation—A 
Charity Sermon—On Sincerity of Re. 
ligion — On Christian Perfection 
Fast-day, February 5, 1812—On the 
Example of Christ—On the Atone- 
ment—On the Promise of the Life 
which now is—On the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son—Reasons for Preferring 
Communion with the Church of Eng- 
land—On the Spirituality of Christ- 
ianity—On the Offence of the Cross— 
and on the Importance of Searching 
the Scriptures. 

These are topics both various and 
important, and, though none of them 
be handled in the manner of a thesis, 
with an array of arguments, illustra- 
tions, objections, and answers, yet 
many pertinent things are said on each 
of them. In the sermon on Educa- 
tion much hostility is manifested to 
classical learning. We are the more 
surprised at this, as the author, in 
some of his former works, has shown 
an extensive and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the writers of Greece and 
Rome. To be sure, he has a singu- 
Jar habit at times of alluding to 
some of the most disgusting pas- 
sages of their writings ; but, if his 
own imagination has been disagree- 
ably affected by these, we believe 
the world in general have derived 


from the great writers of antiquity 
no other influences except ich as 


have been favourable both to good 
taste and sound morality, 
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REMARKS ON CRAWFURD'S HISTORY 
OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. * 


Tue fine enthusiasm of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, associated, as it was, with 
profound scholarship and cultivated 
taste, gave an impulse to the literary 
exertion of our countrymen in India, 
which, in the course of' its operation, 
has produced the most important ef- 
fects. The researches of the Asiatic 
Society, instituted under the auspices 
of that distinguished individual, have 
shed a tide of light and interest both 
on *‘ man and nature” as they exist, 
or have existed in Asia. ‘This insti- 
tution has been the means of inducing 
many persons to observe, and to re- 
cord their observations, who would 
otherwise have permitted the favour- 
able circumstances in which they were 

laced for extending the limits of our 

nowledge, to pass altogether unim- 
proved. But the valuable papers, 
which compose the now numerous vor 
lumes of the Transactions of the So- 
ciety in Bengal, do not comprise the 
whole of what has thereby been done 
for the cause of literature and science. 
It has become the parent of a simi- 
lar association, which has also be- 

n to publish its ‘Transactions ; and 
it is not too much to assert that it has 
inspired individuals with the literary 
ambition, and the confidence requi- 


. site for appearing before the world in 


the character of authors: and hence 
we have soldiers, and sailors, and 
merchants, who have spent a portion 
of their life in the East, claiming our 
attention from time to time, not mere- 
ly in regard to their conduct in the 

ischarge of the duties of their re- 
spective professions, but chiefly as 
antiquaries, historians, naturalists, 
and travellers. 

The author before us belongs to 
this class: Having, like multitudes 
of others, gone out to India at an 
early rig of life, his first attempts 
at authorship were made in the pa 
of the Transactions of the Asiatic So- 
ciety ; and having been stationed first 
in Prince of Wales’ Island, and after- 
wards in the Island of Java, in situa- 


* Containing an Account of the Man- 
ners, Arts, Languages, Religions, Institu- 
tions, and Commerce of its Inhabitants. 
By John Crawfurd, F. R. S. late British 
Resident at the Court of the Sultan of Java. 
With Maps and Engravings. In 3 vols. 
Edinburgh. Constable and Co, 1820. 
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tions highly favourable for observa- 
tion and inquiry, he employed him- 
self in collecting the materials, which 
he has embodied in the volumes on 
our table, and which he has entitled 
the History of the Indian forerere! 
go. It is not, however, a chronologi- 
cal arrangement of events, or a series 
of disquisitions on the politics of these 
islands, that constitute the sole, or, 
indeed, the chief subjects, which that 
title includes. On the contrary, the 
“ character of the Indian islanders,” 
the arts and sciences they practise or 
cultivate, together with their lan- 
guage and religion, are treated of un- 
der distinct heads, as well as what is 


more properly termed their histor 
and political institutions. 


On all 


of these, and some other topics, a 


great deal of valuable information is 
adduced, and in a sufficiently attrac- 
tive form ; except that we think the 
matter, in many instances, might have 
been advantageously condensed ; and 


. that the author would have done well 
_to have avoided many of the specula- 


tions in which he has thought proper 
to indulge. 
The Indian Archipelago contains 


three islands of the first rank in point 
_of size, namely, Borneo, New Guinea, 
sand Sumatra ;* of the second rank, 
Java, and the Malayan Peninsula ; 
of the third rank, Celebes, Luzon, 
..and Mindanao ; and of a size:still in- 


ferior upwards of sixteen. 
-relative importance of these islands 
does not de 
. magnitude, 
and productions., “ ‘The whole Ar- 


But the 


nd on their territorial 
ut on their situation, 


_chipelago is situated within the tro- 


pics.” The grouping of the islands 


. gives rise to numerous intricate straits 


and passages, which would be of dan- 
gerous navigation, were it not for the 


' pacific nature of the seas, and the 


., uniformity of the winds and currents. 


These islands are inbabited by two 
_ distinct races of the human species— 
a brown complexioned race, and an 
» aboriginal negro race. The first in 
are short, squat, and robust. 


he hair of their heads is long, lank, 
harsh, and invariably black: the face 


_ round, the mouth wide, the cheek 


_»-prominent, is never flat, and the eyes 
are so uniformly black, that any de- - 


— | 


bones high, the nose, though never 


* New Holland is excluded, being re- 


garded as a Continent. 
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viation from that colour is regarded as 
a striking singularity. This race is 
found throughout the whole extent of 
the Archipelago, but abounds chiefly 
in Sumatra, Java, and indeed where- 
ever civilization has made some pro- 
gress. Their notions of beauty are 
nearly the same as among ourselves, 
* The man that is considered hand- 
some, and the woman that is pointed 
out as beautiful by an European, are 
the same that are allowed to be so 
by their own countrymen.” 


“The East Insular negro” (the other 
race) is a distinct variety of the human spe- 
cies, and evidently a very inferior one. 
Their puny statures, and feeble frames, 
cannot be ascribed to the poverty of their 
food, or the hardships of their condition, 
for the lank-haired races, living under cit- 
cumstances equally precarious, have vigor- 
ous constitutions. Some islands they en- 
joy almost exclusively to themselves, yet 
they have in no instance risen above the 
most abject barbarism. Whenever they 
are encountered by the fairer races, the 
are hunted down like the wild animals of 
the forest, and driven to the mountains or 
fastnesses incapable of resistance.” Vol. I. 


| pp. 25, 26. 


The Indian islanders are defective 
in personal cleanliness, though they 
are fond of bathing. In point of diet 
they are temperate, and even abste- 
mious. Rice, spiceries, and a small 
portion of balaeel food, frequently fish, 
constitute their ordinary fare. Drunk- 
enness is very uncommon among them, 
though at their feasts they occasion- 
ally drink to inebriety. They are in- 
dustrious, or indolent, in proportion 
to their civilization or barbarity ; pos- 
sess a high degree of fortitude, and 
are pererally superior to the fear. of 
death. They are slow of comprehen- 
sion, but have cars of remarkable de- 
licacy for musical sounds. ‘They have 
no capacity for intrigue, and have a 
sacred regard for tenth, In their ex- 
ternal deportment they are graye and 


‘courteous. Though tenacious of their 


rights, they are neither litigious, aya- 
ricious, nor rapacious. Hospitality is 
universal among them. ‘These, vir- 
tues, however, are contaminated by 
their belief in dreams, omens, sorcery, 
charms, philtres, atid relics, Revenge 
is one of the most common of their 
vices: a blow will not for a moment 
be tolerated ; the kris is at hand ready 
toavenge the insult. “ The exercise 
of the right of private revenge, and 
the law which acknowledges it, do-~ 
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mand life for life, but both accept a 

niary commutation ; so that every 
man’s life has its’ price, and that too 
not a very high one.” 


The husband invariably pays a price 


for his wife among all the tribes. 
Women are not immured, but asso- 
ciate with the men on terms of equa- 
lity; and in the island of Celebes 
women are eligible, and are sometimes 
raised to the sovereign authority. In 
Java the women are secluded among 
the better classes, but not very rigid- 
ly. Polygamy and concubinage are 
Giereted, but looked upon as a vici- 
ous luxury of the great. No man 
will give his daughter for a second or 
third wife to a person of his own rank. 
Parental authority is exercised to the 
latest periods of life, and filial duty 
willingly returned. Fraternal affec- 
tion, particularly between children of 
the same mother, is warm and active. 
The Javanese have a strong attachment 
to the place of their birth, and no- 
thing will induce them to quit the 
tombs of their fathers. Yet the au- 
thor tells us they have not a word in 
any of their languages to express 
friendship. 

The houses in some of the islands 
are raised on posts, and are construct- 
ed chiefly of bamboo, rattan, palmetto 
leaf, and wild grass. Houses are ge- 
nerally grouped into villages, and a 
town is merely an aggregation of vil- 
lages, distinguished by the size of the 

ublic mosque, and the palace of the 
Prince. The inhabitants sit, and eat 
on the ground; their food is served 
on trays of wood or brass ; and their 
beds are benches of bamboo, furnish- 
ed with a mat and pillow. In cook- 
ing they use shallow pans, or pots im- 
sr from China. ‘There is nota 
ridge in the whole island of Java, 
no sluice of durable materials, no ar- 
tificial canals or wells, and no tanks 
or other a works of irrigation. 
The art of turning an arch is not un- 
derstood at present, though it is dis- 
covered in the ruins of every ancient 
temple. Their manufactures of the 
loom are of a coarse texture, which 
they dye blue or red. The raw ma- 
terials of their silk stuffs are brought 
from China. They work well in me- 
tals, and the filagree of the Sumatrans 
is highly curious. The ris is fabri- 
cated into a great variety of shapes, 
and a great deal of ornament is occa- 
tionally lavished both on the blade 


and the handle. Betel boxes are also 
curiously carved. Their shipping con~ 
sists of vessels, from small canoes hol- 
lowed out of the trunk of a tree, to 
those of 50 tons burden, but as they 
increase in size, they become unsafe. 
The materials of ship-building are 
abundant. 

Most of the savage tribes of the 
Archipelago go in a state of perfect 
nakedness, with the exception of a 
slight covering suggested by modesty. 
Children of both sexes go entirely 
naked till the age of six or seven years, 
The habit of those who are clothed is 
a sort of medium between the tight 
dress of the Europeans, and the flow- 
ing robe of the continental Asiatics. 
It is nearly the same in both sexes. 
The Sarung, or envelope, used in the 
manner ot a Scots Highlander’s plaid, 
is universal: below this many wear 
drawers, or pantaloons, and both are 
fastened by a zone, generally of silk. 
The second general piece of dress is 
the coat made in various forms, but 
which, in the greatest proportion of 
cases, may be described as a frock 
with sleeves. The legs and feet are 
bare, and a slight species of turban is 
wrapped round the head. Flowers, 
ornaments of gold, and of diamonds, 
are worn on festive occasions. ‘The 
kris, or dagger, the betel box, and the 
umbrella, are constant appendages of 
the dress. With the view of improv- 
ing the beauty of their persons, it is 
customary to file and blacken their 
teeth, an operation which is perform- 
ed about the age of puberty. A co- 
loured cosmetic to improve the com- 

lexion is also in use among the civi- 
zed tribes. On festive occasions, 
many portions of the dress are laid 
aside, “‘ and we may truly say of the 
Javanese, that when in full dress they 
are almost naked.” From the age of 
puberty to death, every man is armed 
to protect himself, so that these island- 
ers are strictly an armed population. 
Besides the kris, the weapons of war 
used by them are the club, the bow 
and arrow, the tube for discharging 
arrows (which are sometimes poisoned 
with vegetable juice) and fire-arms. 

We must content ourselves with 
referring our readers to what is said 
by Mr Crawfurd on the Arithmetic 
the Calendar—the Navigation~ and 
Geography—the Medicine-~and the 
Music—of these islanders, that we 
may leave ourselves room to be some- 
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what ar on the subject of their 
agriculture, which we regard as high- 
ly curious and important. The rainy 
season of the year may be denominat- 
ed the spring, and the dry season the 


-autuinn, of these tropical countries. 


The diversified character of the sur- 
face affords abundance of land of a 
low and marshy, and of an elevated 
and dry, quality. The perennial 
streams, which pour down the sides 
of the high mountains, charged with 
the debris of rocks and the decay of 
vegetation, shed a fertilizing influence 


throughout the whole extent of their 


course. ‘Che alluvial soils of the val- 
leys are from ten to fifty feet in thick- 
ness, and are too rich to need the aid 
of manure. The degree and the va- 
riety of the temperature are circum- 
stances, in like manner, highly fa- 
vourable for the most valuable as well 
as the most luxuriant vegetation. A 
fugitive crop of rice is sometimes ta- 
ken from patches cleared in the fo- 
rests; this land pays norent. The 
uplands constantly under culture pay, 
as rent, a third part of the produce. 
The lands which are flooded in the 
course of the periodical rains, and 
those which can be watered by artifi- 
¢ial irrigation, yield two crops in the 

, and arent in proportion to 
their buffalo the ox 
ate the cattle commonly employed in 
the labours of agriculture. A plough, 
@ harrow, a hoe, a large knife, and a 
sickle, are almost the whole stock of 
implements that is required. The 
brooks are dammed to cause them to 
overflow the fields; the slopes of the 
mountains are formed into terraces to 
intercept and retain the beneficial 
moisture ; and valleys are rendered 
almost impasseble, from the frequency 
of the water courses. 


* Not an accessible spot is to be seen in 
the season that is not covered with a rieh 
harvest; and if we take into account—the 
brilliant tints of an equatorial sky,—the 
Vicinity of mountains of ten thousand feet 
high, the more elevated portions of which 
are covered with forests of pe ver- 
dure,—valleys thickly strewed with groves 
of fruit trees, hiding the cottages of the 
peasantry,—together with the 
richness of the rice crop itself, which far 
excels that of all the other Cereal gramina, 
we may imagine that rural industry can- 


not well be in any portion 
¥ of the globe, to greater advantage. 
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Two tions of rice are culti- 
vated throughout the islands, the 
plants of the one of which require im- 
mersion in water, the other not. The 
latter kind is sown in the middle of 
the dry season by dibbling or broad- 
cast ; that which requires submersion 
is sown when the season permits. 
When the land is watered by artifi- 
cial means, it is sown at the pleasure 
of the cultivator, so that, “in one 
little field, or rather compartment, the 
husbandman is ploughing or harrow 
ing; inasecond he is sowing; ina 
fourth the grain is beginning to 
flower ; in a fifth it is yellow; and 
in a sixth, the women, children, and 
old men, are busy reaping.” The ra- 
pid growth of the grain has enabled 
the Javanese husbandman, in a few 
happy situations, to urge the culture 
to the amount of six crops in two 
years and a half. 

The stubble is burned, after the 
ground has been a short time pastur- 
ed with cuttle. In some places rice 
is grown during the wet season ; and, 
in the dry half of the year, some spe-~ 
cies of pulse, farinaceous root, or an« 
nual cotton, is cultivated. But the 
richer lands are scourged by the ever 
lasting succession of a double harvest 
of rice. 

After rice, maize, which seems an 
indigenous plant, is most extensivel 
cultivated, and, as an article of food, 
has in the islands the same relation 
to rice that oats and barley have to 
wheat in Europe. It is a sure crop, 
as it grows well in every clime of the 
Archipelago ; it is also very produc- 
tive, four or five hundred fold not 
being an unfrequent return. Millet, 
and othe¢ small graing, are not raised 
in great quantities ; but pulses form 
an important article of husbandry in 
the western islands of the Archipela- 
go: they are cultivated chiefly as 
green crops after rice. The pulse 
whence soy is manufactured is raised 
to a considerable extent, and requires 
skill in the culture. Nutritive roots, 
such as the yam, sweet potatoe, Java 
potatoe, arrow-root, and the common 
potatoe, are also extensively cultivat- 
ed. The varieties of the yam are nu- 
merous, and it sometimes grows to 
the weight of forty or fifty pounds. 
The sweet potatoe follows rice as a 
a crop, and grows to a large size. 

‘he manioc of South America, has 
been introduced, and may be seen 
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wing wild in the hedges. The 
Butch ave also introduced the Ame- 
rican potatoe, the common potatoe, 
artichokes, cabbages, peas, and other 
Ruropean garden stuffs. Cucumbers 
are cultivated, and consumed in large 
quantities. Thecocoa-nut, the ground 
pestachio, the Palma Christi, and se- 
samum, are raised for the oil which 
they afford. The cocoa-nut grows best 
near the sea, and is seldom met with 
in the interior. The best edible oil 
is obtained from a large handsome 
tree named Kanari, which yields a 
nut of an oblong shape, nearly as large 
as a walnut. The sago-palm is an 
important article of the husbandry of 
this region. It is one of the hum- 
blest of the palm tribe, and has, in 
the early period of its growth, the ap- 
arance of a bush with many shoots. 
he stem contains an enormous vo- 
lume of a spongy medullary matter, 
like that of the alder. This is the 
edible part, and from it the bread of 
the islanders is formed. A good sago 
plantation or forest is a bog kuee deep. 


*¢ When the pith 1s ascertained to be 
ripe, the tree is cut down near the root, 
and the trunk subdivided into portions of 
six or seven feet long, each of which is split 
into two parts. From these the medullary 
matter is extracted, which, with an instru- 
ment of bamboo or hard wood, is forth- 
with reduced to a powder like saw-dust. 
The process of separating the farina from 
the accompanying bran and ‘laments is 
simple and obvious, and consists merel 
in mixing the powdered medulla with 
water, and passing the water charged with 
the farina through a sieve at one end of 


the trough in which the mixture is made. 4 


The water so charged is made to pass into 
a second vessel, where the farina falls to 
the bottom, and, after two or more edul- 
corations, is fit for use. This is the raw 
sago meal, which keeps, without further 
preparation, a month. For further use, 
this meal is made into cakes, which keep 
a long time.” Vol. I. pp. 389, 390. 


Among the plants raised as articles 
of native luxury is the Areca palm. 
Tt has a graceful stem about thirty or 
forty feet high, ek ge to bear t 
when six years old, and to leave off 
bearing and to die about the age of 
twenty-five. The fruit in the green 
state is eaten, and the ripe nut is a 
great object of commerce. The Sag- 
wire or Gomuti palm, which yields a 
saccharine > much used by the 
natives as a beverage, is also exten- 


sively cultivated. It is one of the 


(July 
largest of the palm tribe. The fruit 


is in great abundance, and grows from 
shoots on strings about three feet in 
length. The liquor or toddy flows 
from the shoots of fructification on the 
first appearance of the fruit, after they 
have been beaten for three successive 
days with a small stick. This is fer- 
mented into a liquor possessing an in- 
toxicating quality, is manufactured 
into sugar or into wine, and from the 
wine the Batavian arrack is prepared. 
The gomuti palm thrives best in hot 
dry plains. The betel vine, which 
yields the pepper of that name, is 
raised for its aromatic and pungent 
leaves. ‘These, with the nut of the 
Areca palm, and other occasional in- _ 
gredients, are used as a masticatory. 
The plant is cultivated in separate 
gardens, near villages, where water is 
abundant. It is propagated by slips, 
affords leaves fit for use in the second 
year, and continues to yield them for 
more than thirty years. The juice 
called Gambis, an article of extensive 
consumption and traffic, is obtained 
from the leaves of a shrub. The 
plant grows in dry situations, and is 
propagated from the seed. When the 
seedlings are about nine inches high, 
they are transplanted, and never rise 
above the height of five feet. The 
juice is boiled in iron pots to the con- 
sistence of a syrup, and, when cool, 
becomes solid, and is cut into square 
cakes. It is used as a masticatory, 
and much of it is exported into China. 
Tobacco is of universal consumption, 
and is, consequently, raised in large 
uantities, chiefly on the lands water- 
ed by artificial irrigation. The leaf 
is always shred when green, after hav- 
ing been freed from the fibrous mid- 
rib. The Banana, the Bread fruit, 
the Mangustia—the most exquisite 
of Indian fruits,—the Durian, which 
never cloys or palls on the appetite,— 
the Juck, which grows to an enormous 
size,—the Mango, a fruit of a delicate 
flavour,—the orange and lemon tribe, 
In great profusion,—the pine-apple, 
the Guava, the Papaya, the custard- 
apple, the cashew tree, the pomegra- 
nate, the tamarind, with a great va- 
riety of other fruits, both indigenous 
and exotic, are cultivated in many of 
the islands, and are even found wild 
in some of them. Flowering plants, 
shrubs, and trees, are also abundant 
and various, and the iling co- 
lours aré yellow and red. 
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The common cotton of Java is cul-. 
tivated as a green crop after rice, the 
submersion the plant undergoes dur- 
ing the rains causing it then to pe- 
rish ; in upland soils it becomes a 
rennial plant, continuing to bear 
for several years. ‘‘ The Indian is- 
lands produce a great number of plants 
yielding a filacious bark which affords. 
materials for cordage.”” The rattan, 
a prickly bush sending forth long 
shoots, is of very extensive utility. 
The bamboo and many of the palms 
furnish materials for many of the na- 
tive arts and manufactures. The fo- 
rests abound in excellent timber trees, 
among which is the teak tree, and 
many others well fitted for economical 
and ornamental uses. Indigo and 
other colouring drugs are abundant, 
among which are the Brazil wood. 
The Anchar, a large tree, and the 
Chetik, a creeping shrub, afford a sub- 
tle and deleterious poison. 
. Our author next proceeds to the 
consileration of the culture of those 
plants which are raised chiefly for the 
value set upon their produce by fo- 
reigners. Among these the sugar- 
_eane holds a conspicuous place. Of 
this there are several varieties; but 
they are all cultivated in the same 
Manner. Sugar-cane is never plant- 
ed in the finest soils, and for the ma- 
nufacture of sugar, slips of the caue 
are planted in the months of July and 
August, and cut in those of May and 
June. 


_ § The process of manufacture is as fol- 
lows: The rice is first boiled, and after 
cooling a quantity of yest is added to it, 
and it is pressed into baskets, in which 
condition it is placed over a tub, or tubs, 
for eight days, during which time a liquor 
flows abundantly from the mixture. At 
the end of that time, the liquor so distilled 
is taken out, and mixed with the molasses 
and palm-wine, which had been previously 
combined. The mixture remains in a 
small vessel for one day only, when it is 
removed into large fermenting vats, in 
which it remains for seven. When, at the 
termination of this. period, the process of 
“fermentation is over, the liquor is finally 
removed into the stills, and, according to 
the number of distillations it undergoes, 
“becomes arrack of the frst, second, or third 
‘quality in commerce.” 
: ? | Vol. I. pp. 478, 479. 


A valuable and almost an exclu- 
sive product of the Indian islands is 


Black Pepper, ( Piper nigrum, ) which 
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ws on a hardy vine-like plant, with 
ark-green, heart-shaped, and point- 
ed leaves. It climbs to the height of 
twenty-five feet, and the fruit ap- 
pears in clusters on the short brittle 
branches like bunches of currants. 
The fruit is first green, then red, and 
finally black ; and two crops are ge 
nerally obtained in the course of the 
ca This plant is supposed to have 
en introduced into the Archipelago 
from Malabar, where it grows wild. 
It is, however, congenial to the soil 
of the islands. It is sometimes train- 
ed to dead poles, as in the culture of 
hops ; and sometimes it is supported 
by the Areca and even the Cocoanut 
palm. ‘The vine is occasionally pro- 
pagated by laying the young heme 
It usually ro fruit in the third 
year, is in full bearing in the fifth, 
and continues stationary for eight or 
nine years. In reaping the pepper, 
the reaper nips off the clusters when 
the first berries of each appear red, 
though the rest be still green. White 
pepper, as is now well known, is black 
pepper blanched. The culture of cof- 
fee in Java is somewhat peculiar. It 
thrives best in vallies near high moun- 
tains, under the shade of trees. For 
this end the Dadap is planted by cut- 
tings at the same time with the cof- 
fee plants. Coffee is now planted in 
hedges, where it is found to produce 
large crops of berries, in no measure 
inferior to the more elaborate produce 
of the regular gardens. Weeding and 
hoeing are the principal cares of the 
cultivator ; no pruning is practised, 
the plants being permitted to shoot in 
wild luxuriance. ‘The plants afford a 
small crop in the third year, and a 
full one in the fourth ; and accordin 
as they occupy a low or an clevate 
situation, they continue to bear from 
ten to twenty years. The culture 
of Cocoa has been introduced of late 
ears into Java and the Philippines, 
ut has not hitherto been carried to 
any great extent. 

The Clove (Caryophulus aromati- 
cus ) claims the first place among the 
finer spiceries. The tree on which 
it grows resembles the laurel, and 
sometimes the beech, and is in height 
about the same as that of the c 
tree. In the beginning of the wet 
season it throws out a profusion of 
branches, at the extremities of which 
the young cloves make their a - 
ance, and in four months the fruit ‘is 
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completely formed. It changes from 
green to yellow, and from yellow to 
red. The clove harvest then com- 
mences, but in this state the fruit is 
not completely matured for the pur- 
poses of propagation. It swells af- 
ter this in the course of three weeks 
to an extraordinary size, loses much 
of its spicy quality, and contains a 
hard the see of the bay. 
There appear to be five varieties of 
the clove; but its geographical dis- 
tribution is very limited, being ori- 
ginally confined to the five Molucca 
islands, and chiefly to Machian. The 
cloves, when taken from the tree, are 

laced on hurdles and smoked to a 

rown colour by means of a slow 
wood fire. The period of harvest is 
from October to December. The next 
in order of this class is the Nutmeg 
tree, ( Nux myristica, ) which grows 
to the height of fifty feet, with a well 
branched stem. ‘The leaves resem- 
ble those of the pear; when rubbed 
they emit a fine aromatic odour ; and 
when the tree is cut a blood red co- 
loured liquid, which gives an indcli- 
ble stain to cloth, issues from the 
wound. 


** The tree bears throughout the year, 
the same plant having flowers and fruit in 
every stage. The fruit is about the sise, 
and has much the appearance, of a necta- 
rine. It is marked all round by a furrow, 
such as the peach has on one side only. 
The outer coat of this fruit is smooth, and 
when young of a lively green. As it ri- 
pens it acquires a red blush like a ripe 
peach, and bursting at the furrow, exhibits 
the nutmeg with its reticulated coat the 
mace of a bne crimson colour. The exter- 
nal pulpy covering is about half an inch 
thick, of a firm consistence, succulent, and 
to the taste austere and astringent. Ap- 

aring through the interstices of the mace 
s the nutmeg, which is loosely inclosed in 
a thin shell of black glossy appearance, not 
difficultly broken.” Vol. I. p. 504. 


This tree is found in New Holland, 
in the southern peninsula of India, 
in Cochinchina, in New Gninea, and 
other places remotely situated from 
each other, so that it has a far wider 
geographical distribution than the 
clove. ‘The fruit is gathered in April, 
July, and November ; its maturity is 
discovered by the blush on the pulpy 
covering. ‘The mace is first separat- 
éd from the nutmeg, and then dried 
in the sun ; the nutmegs are also dried 
in the sun ; then smoked over a wood 


fire for three months, then freed from 
their shells, and finally they are dip- 
ped in lime-water. Among the mi- 
nor spicy products are the Massoy 
bark tree, seliom used for culinary 
purposes, but as an ingredient in cos- 
imetics; the Culitiawan, a species of 
laurel cultivated for its bark; the 
Cassia tree, found in several of the 
islands; and the Curdamom. Gin- 
ger is extensively diffused, but is in- 
ferior in quality to that of Malabar 
and Bengal. Malayan Camphor is 
not the product of a laurel as in Ja- 
pan, but of a large forest tree, remark- 
able for yielding a variety of resinous 
substances. Benzoin is obtained from 
a small tree which grows in rich moist 
lands, such as are suitable for the cul- 
ture of marsh rice. Sandal wood is 
found in three varieties, white, yel- 
low, and red, the two first being most 
esteemed. It isa native of the moun- 
tains; and from Java and Madura 
eastward it is scattered in small quan- 
tities throughout the different islands. 
( To be continued. ) 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DE COVER= 
LEY FAMILY, 
Bandyborough, June 19, 1820. 

MR EDITOR, 
Tue very obliging manner in which 
you have accepted the offer of my cor- 
respondence, ought to have animated 
me to fresh exertions ; but human na- 
ture is human nature, and procrasti- 
nation forms a very principal part in 
its composition, at least it does in the 
composition of the De Coverleys. I 
have been intending every day for the 
Jast morfth to have followed up the 
detailed account I before sent you of 
myself, by giving you some account 
of my family, which, as I have al- 
ready said, consists ot two sons and a 
caughter ; but one thing that has de- 
layed my writing to you has been the 
consideration of how I might be able 
to say all I think of my children’s 
good erie without making my- 
self liable to be laughed at as a blind 
doating father, and how I should, with 
just impartiality, point out their de- 
fects and failings, without wounding 
their feelings, or my own, I think, 
therefore, the best way of giving you 
an insight into their characters will 
be to let them speak for themselves, 
and I will begin with my eldest son 
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Richard, and transcribe a letter had 
from him soon after I arrived at this 
place. 


T'o John De Coverley, Esq. 


My pear Fatuer, 

I am happy to find that the air of 
Bandyborough is more favourable to 
letter-writing than the air of London, 
for, indeed, my dear Sir, when you 
lived there, you were a wretched 
correspondent, but now I lave more 
reason to admire than to complain. 
Thank you most sincerely for your 
two last letters. You do me but jus- 
tice in supposing you cannot enter too 
minutely into family details; what 
concerns you, and iny dear mother and 
sister, more to me than 

lities of Europe. Apropos of poli- 
tics, I am po. with all you tell 
me about the party politics of your 
late election ; and I am heartily glad 
that all the little feuds and animosi- 
ties resulting therefrom are beginning 
to subside. For my own part, I think 
there should be an act of oblivion at 
every fresh election, as there is an 
act of grace at every fresh reign, and 
it should be unlawful to remember, 
and high treason against fellow- 
ship to repeat, any of the little squibs, 
affronts, insults, and ill-natured wit- 
ticisms that occur during the satur- 
nalia of anelection. The talking over 
an election, when it is concluded, is 
almost as bad as talking over a game 
at cards after it has been played, or 
discussing the merits of a dinner after 
it has been eaten; such chewings of 
the cud may show a good memory, 
but exhibit mighty little imagina- 
tion. Tell Fanny I shall write her a 
long letter very soon, with a full ac- 
count of all my proceedings, but for 
the present let it suffice ay ln that 
I have been very quiet and very stu- 
pid. Little else fm been talked of 
, for the last week, but the Queen’s 
' threatened return to England. The 
general opinion seems to be that she 
will not come, but I, for the sake of 
contradiction, being the thing we 
penyees live by, have laid a wager 
with Ned Trevor that she will come. 
Let not my cautious mother shake her 
head, and say, ‘‘ Dear me, how silly !” 
for, with true professional skill, I have 
daid my bet with all the. odds in my 
favour, for if her Majesty should. vi- 


» sit “ her beloved England,” I shatl 
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win five guineas, and if she stays 
abroad, I shall be better pleased than 
if I had won ten. 

I rejoice to hear that my good mo- 
ther is becoming reconciled to her new 
abode. | hope she and her antagonist 
the butcher have accommodated their 
differences, and that either she has 
taught him to cut his meat in the 
London fashion, or that he has taught 
her to eat it as the good folks at Ban- 
dyborough do, for things cannot long 
remain at such extremities between 
persons so necessary to each other. I 
am glad she (my mother) has been 
admitted into the whist coterie, as I 
doubt not she will find it a great re- 
suurce in long winter evenings, and 
longer summer ones. But what will 
she do without her saucy son to stand 
at her elbow to remind her from time 
to time what are trumps? But tell 
her, though still saucy, I am always 
her affectionate son. And am, my 
dear father, yours, 

RicHarD DE CoveRLery. 


Tell George, if still with you, I 
wish the next epic poem he sends 
me by the post, he would either get 
franked, or pay the postage. 


You will perceive, Mr Editor, from 
his own atcount,; that he is intended 
for the bar, and you will guess that 
he is a cheerful light-hearted fellow, 
somewhat of a rattle; indeed I fear 
he would be what is called a guizzer, 
if his excessive good nature and dread 
of giving pain did not keep the viva 
city of his temper within the bounds 
of discretion. To say the truth, in 
looking into the bottom of my heart, 
while at this moment I am v-riting a- 
bout him, it seems to me, that he is 
my favourite child ; his graceful per- 
son, his fine De Coverley face the 
image of his great unele, his cheerful 
my eyes, singularly prepossessing, 

I ar him the best 
of the three, if } did not discover that 
the other two wete equally engaging 
in their different ways, and equall 

entitled to their due share of my af- 
fections. At any rate, though I may 
be able to keep even the balance of 


‘favour, Richard is decidedly his mo- 


ther’s favourite; whether it is, that 

an eldest son has usually that prero- 

gative, or. because. the jokes, of .her 

saucy son act as a sort of stimulant on 
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34 
the soporific nature of her'own mind, 
and so relieve it from a kind of con- 
stitutional weight, I cannot tell; but 
certain it is, every thing he and 
does is right in her eyes, and 
dom praises or rebukes her other chil- 
dren but t him. She says, 
*¢ Fanny writes a beautiful hand, al- 
most as neat a one as Richard's ;” but 
finds terrible faults with Georges 
bow, “* which will never be so grace- 
ful as Dick’s.” But, as I said before, 
why should I not make 
for themselves when I can 
y wife shall show how great her af- 
fection is for her son, by agg ha 
the copy of a letter she wrote hima 
few days ago, and if ya knew Mrs 
De Coverley as well as I do, you would 
not think slightly of that feeling 
which could urge her to such an un- 


wonted proceeding. 
Mrs De to Richard De Co- 
Esq. 

- Dear Dicx,—Mr Smith has just 
ealled ta see if we have any thing to 
send you, and I take the opportunity 


of sending a dozen shirts I have been ) 


making for you, and as nobody is in 
the way to write, I must, as I want 
to know if the collars are made the 
rheight. You will be glad to 

ear lam beginning to like Band 
borough very well, I suppose, because 
getting used to it,—the reason, 
I dare say, why I liked Great Russel 


Street so much, which youand Fanny from 


thought so dull. We are very lucky 
here in having an cntpaiingsiiean 


constitutions already as well as if he 
had attended us these ten years,—he 


advises your father, for the sake of 


his nerves, to get as much cheerful 
‘society as he can ; and has kindly of- 


p after dinner, I should always in- 
dulge in it ; “* for nature,” as he just- 
ly says, “ points out what’she 
quires :"——he aleo-advises me in fine 
weather to take a little airing in the 
carriage, and he says his wife, a good 
kind of woman, though very lame, 
will be always so kind as to accom- 
pany me. Your aunt Eleanor and he 
are great friends, as he agrees perfect- 
ly with her in all her opinions, and 
they talk incessantly about the cons . 
stitution ; but wher they are talke 
ing about politics or on I can’t 
ways make out ;—poor thing, I am 
sorry she troubles herself Fo much 
about polities, for I can’t see any 
it can do, Your father and sister al- 
ways leave the room as soon as she 
begins, which is very tiresome to me. 
However, I am exceedingly glad Mr 
Scamony has ordered me to sleep af- 
ter dinner, so now I need: not oon 
awake to listen to her. I am quite 
tired with writing this long letter, 
so must conclude, your affectionate 
Joan pe Covertey. 
This letter reminds me that I must 
not forget, or overlook, a very conspi- 
cuous person in our family group 


my sister Eleanor—a tall bony elderly 
» who having; once upon a tittie, 


y- passed three days in the same house 


with the celebrated Junius, who paid 
her, as she tells; us, many compli- 
ments, has taken upon. herself, 
rom that circumstance, to be a fu- 
rious politician, and decides and ani- 


a- madverts upon the conduct of 
pothecary, who seems to know all our every 


goa character in Europe, as well as 
England, as if she was the only 
person in the world who had common 
sense. Besides this, being several 
years older than myself, she exerted 
the prerogative that I observe most 
elder sisters exercise over their. bro- 
hers, and used to tutor me so unmer~ 
cifully when a boy, that she cannot 
to remember that 
am now 59, as I hope, of ma- 
ture judgment. I sel- 
dom listen to her politics, or reply to 
her sarcasms, we go on admirably, . 
and my and Pan 


and has, above all chief virtue in 


an aunt, of bei: blind! i > 
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a ever he is not otherwise engaged ; he 
| My lasses adeira da 
which he can get pate 
an ly good of father-in-law, a wine 
if merchant in this place. Fanny, he : 
dancing and riding: as 
— which, he says; if any thing, is too ro- their equilibrium, and to da tne 
bust. As for mej he has ordered me _ tice she has many excellent 
so Keep peetectly quict, as exertion of | 
is very bad for me, and 
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Richard is the cleverest man 


in England next to’ Mr Brougham 


that she had rather read George's poe- 
~try than any thing else that is not po- 
litical ; and if Fanny would but study 
the “ Bill of Rights,” she would not 
have a fault in the world, I was go~ 
ing to give you, some description of 
this. dear daughter...of, mine, but J 
must defer it til] themext time I have 
the pleasure of writing to you; how- 
ever, a8 I see upon the table a letter 
she has been writing to her brother 
Richard, she shall: introduce herself 
to your acquaintance y transcribing 
part of it, while I, in the meantime, 
subsctibe myself, Mr Editor, your 
obedient servant, 
Joun, pe 


Miss De to R. De Coverley, 
_. No, my dear brother-—no, your ar- 
guments are powerful, your advice 
edifying, your eloquence ive, 
but never can I cease to sigh for the 
delights of dear London ; still must 
its enlivening amusements, its en- 
chanting novelties, be, “ like the me- 
mory of joys that are past, pleasant, 
yet mournful to my soul.” The ye 
being betrayed. into,so hackney’ 
a quotation speaks. volumes against 
this land of exile, where nothing is 
heard till it is: too.old to. be worth 
hearing, and nothing seen, till, in the 
world of fashion, it is become a mere 
memento that such things have been. 
Oh for the whispered hint of a poem 
in the press !Oh for the pleasure of 
reading it before its novelty (perhaps 
its chief recommendation) has evapo- 
rated! Oh for the operas and the pa- 
norames | And though last, not least 
in my lamentations, Oh. for the Modes 
Paris, those bewitching creatures 
of a day which are born, and die, 
while we in these distant regions re- 
main alike ignorant of either event: 
_ How you willlangh at this burst of 
woe! and how, dearest’ brother, 
would my woes vanish, could I have 
pleasure of seeing you laugh, even 
it my expence ! for, after all, the be- 
ted from.you, is_my only 
t source of regret, the rest is 
yut on the surface; you know 
me too well not-to be assured I can 
find some agreeables even to console 
me for the loss of the metropolis and 
all its enchantments. The seeing my 
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year) were actually to drop off? And 


_ but the ladies I find rather more dif 


dear father so happy and so much, ad- 
mired would alone compensate for a 
world ef care. It is impossible to be 
more popular than he is here. His 
Aalents as a man of business make him 
useful and respected—his knowledge 
of general literature, and his long in- 
tercourse with the world, gain him 
the attention and admiration of the 
‘more refined and. intellectual . part of 
our society—while the urbanity of his 
manners, united to. the simple-heart- 
edness and winning smile.of the De 
‘Coverleys, ensure him the regard, J 
might a say affection, of young 
and old. Mamma, too, is now per- 
feetly contented, and I can scarcely 
her birth. She seems to nerally 
liked; and, though I have am no 
admiration expressed of her, 
Ihave of her tarban—and, as you. and 
I have often agreed, it is impossible 
for turban and woman to be more a- 
like. .I last night overheard one lady 
whispering to another,—“ That is a 
very pretty turban of Mrs De Cover- 
ley’s ; but, if I did not see it exactly 
in the same situation night after night, 
I should certainly think it ‘was drop- 
I am sure no other person 
could preserve its balance as she does 
—only see how that little feather on 
the left side trembles as she stirs her 
tea !”——-Cannot you see Mamma ? and 
cannot you see her equally composed 
if her turban (which certainly is like 
one of the rocking stones we saw last 


now you will say, What notice. have 
you, direct or indirect, of your own 
popularity? My answer is, that the 
men, of course, admire me—with 
them I consider myself an absolute 
monarch, and I should be excessively 
astonished if they disputed my title ; 


ficult to manage, and I think, upon 
the whole, they treat me very much 
as their papaa,and brothers do their 
representatives..in, Parliament... So 

ng.as. I. conciliate. them, and, bear 
my honours meekly, they are will: 
to place me in a much higher 
than actually belongs to me. I dance 
like a nymph, sing like an angel, and 
dress like a Parisian ; but, if I allow- 
‘ed myself in the slightest airs, or at- 
tempted to take as my Fight the place 
‘they confer as a favour, I should sink 
at once, and my fall would be in pro- 
portion to my elevation. I have, 
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however, hitherto been too prudent to 
dare such a fall, and, in the language 
of the thousand and one addresses I 
have lately heard, I may still hope to 
preserve the proud pre-eminence in 
which my constituents have placed 

me. Seriously, though we have some 
country-town misses in all their 
flounced varieties, we have others 
from whom you and Mr Trevor, when 

ou pay us your promised visit, will 
ifficulty in guarding your 
hearts ; and, though we have coun- 
try-town dandies in their stiffest of 
collars, we have others in whom I sus- 
pect you would gladly find less for- 
midable rivals. I have much to tell 
you of some of my new acquaintance, 
whom I trust I may one of these days 
call friends—much of our routs, and 
balls, and book societies ; but I must 
now bid adieu to my pen, and to you, 
my dearest brother. 

Your’s affectionately, 
FANNY DE COVERLEY. 
My aunt Eleanor congratulates you 

on winning fiye guineas, and refuses 
to believe you would more gladly have 
lost them. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF 
WESLEY. 


We gave some extracts * from the 
beginning of this curious book, relat- 
ing to certain circumstances of a seem- 
ingly supernatural kind, which may 
have influenced the imagination of 
Wesley in his opening years, and we 
‘es now to a few more particu- 
ars of his early life. 


** Mr Wesley (the father) usually at- 
tended the sittings of convocation: such 
attendance, according to his principles, was 
a part of his dyty, and he performed it at 
an expenee of money which he could ill 
spare from the necessities of so large a fa- 
thily, and at a cost of time which was in. 
jurious to his parish. During these ab- 
sences, as there was no afternoon service at 
Kpworth, Mrs Wesley prayed with her own 
family on Sunday evenings, read a sermon, 
and engaged afterwards in religious con- 
versation. Some of the parishioners who 
came in accidentally were not excluded ; 
and she did not think it proper that their 

resence should interrupt the duty of the 
hour. Induced by the report which these 
persons made, others requested permission 
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to attend ; and in this manner from thirty 
to forty persons usually assembled. After 
this had continued some time, she happen- 


ed to find an account of the Danish mis-. 


sionaries in her husband’s study, and was 
much impressed by the perusal. The book 
strengthened her desire of deing good: she 
chose ‘ the best and most awakening ser- 
mons,” and spake with more freedom, more 
warmth, more affection, to the neighbours 
who attended at her evening prayers ;— 
their numbers increased in consequence, 
for she did not think it right to deny any 
who asked admittance. More persons came 
at length than the apartment could hold ; 
and the thing was represented to her hus- 
band in such a manner, that he wrote to 
her, objecting to her conduct, because, he 
said, * it looked particular,’ because of her 
sex, and because he was at that time in a 
public station and character, which render- 
ed it the more necessary that she should 
do nothing to attract censure; and he re- 
commended that some other person should 
read for her. She began her reply by 
heartily thanking him for dealing so plain- 
ly and faithfully with her in a matter of 
no common concern. * As to its looking 
particular,’ she said, * I grant it does, and 
so does almost every thing that is serious, 
or that may any way advance the glory of 
God, or the salvation of souls, if it be per- 
formed out of a pulpit or in the way of 
common conversation; because, in our 
corrupt age, the utmost care and diligence 
has been used to banish all discourse of 
God, or spiritual concerns, out of society, 
as if religion were never to appear out of 
the closet, and we were to be ashamed of 
nothing so much as of confessing ourselves 
to be Christians.’ To the objection on ac- 
count of her sex she answered, that, as she 
was a Woman, so was she also mistress of 
a large family; and, though the superior 
charge lay upon him as their head and 
minister, yet, in his absence, she could not 
but look upon every soul which he had left 
under her care as a talent committed to her 
under a trust by the great Lord of all the 
families of heaven and earth. ‘ If,’ she 
added, * I am unfaithful to Him or to you, 
in neglecting to improve these talents, how 
shall I answer unto Him, when he shall 
command me to render an account of my 
stewardship ?? ‘The objections which arose 
from his own station and character she left 
entirely to his own judgment. Why any 

erson should reflect upon him, because 
is wife endeavoured to draw peop'e to 
church, and restrain them, by reading and 
other persuasions, from profaning the Sab- 
bath, she could not conceive ; and, if any 
were mad enough to do so, she hoped he 
would not regard it. * For my own part,” 
she says, * I value no censure on this ac- 
count. I have long since shook hands with 
the world ; and I heartily had 
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iven them more reason to speak a- 
art me.’ As to the proposal of letting 


some other person read for her, she thought 
her husband had not considered what a 

le were ; not a man among them 
rea 


a sermon without s Hing a 
good of it, and how would that edify 
the rt? And none of her own family had 
voices strong enough to be heard by so 


many. 

While Mrs Wesley thus vindicated 
herself in a manner which she thought 
must prove convincing to her husband, as 
well as to her own calm judgment, the cu- 
rate of Epworth (a man who seems to have 
been entitled to very little respect) wrote to 
Mr Wesley in a very different strain, com- 

ining that a conventicle was held in his 
house. ‘The name was well chosen to alarm 
so high a churchman ; and his second let- 
ter declared a decided disapprobation of 
these meetings, to which he had made no 
serious objections before. She did not re- 
ply to this till some days had elapsed, for 
she deemed it necessary that both should 
take some time to consider before her hus- 
band finally determined in a matter which 
she felt to be of great importance. She 
expressed her astonishment that any effect 
upon his opinions, much more an 
in them, should be produced by the sense- 
less clamour of twe or three of the worst 
in his parish; and she represented to him 
the good which had been done, by induc- 
ing a much more frequent and regular at- 
tendance at church, and reforming the ge- 
neral habits of the people, and the evil 
which would result from discontinuing 
such meetings, especially by the prejudices 
which it would excite against the curate, 
in those persons who were sensible that 
they derived benefit from the religious op- 
portunities, which would thus be taken a- 
way through his interference. After stat- 
ing these things clearly and judiciously, she 
concluded thus, in reference to her own 
duty as a wife:—‘ If you do, after all, 
think fit to dissolve this assembiy, do not 
tell me that you desire me to do it, for that 
will not satlefy my conscience ; but send 
me your positive command, in such full 
and express terms as may absolve me from 
guilt and pynishment for neglecting this 
Opportunity of doing good, when you and 

shall appear before the great and awful 
tribunal of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

‘“* Mr Wesley made no farther objec- 
tions; and, thorqughly respecting as he 
did the principles and the understanding 
thle miley thaps ashamed that 
the representations minds should 
have prejudiced him against her conduct. 

* John and Charles were at this time 
under their mother’s care: she devoted 
such a proportion of time as she could af- 
ford to discourse with each child by itself 
on one night of the week, upon the duties 
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and the hopes of Christianity ; and it may 
well be believed that these circumstances 
of their childhood had no inconsiderable 
influence upon their proceedings when they 
became the founders and directors of a new 
community of Christians. John’s provi- 
dential deliverance from the fire tad ab 
foundly impressed his mother, as it did 
himself, throughout the whole of his after 
life. Among the private meditations which 
were found “> her papers, was one 
written out long after that event, in which 
she expressed in prayer her intention to be 
more particularly careful of the soul of thig 
child, which God had so mercifully provid- 
ed for, that she might instil into him the 
principles of true religion and virtue ;— 
* Lord,’ she said, * give me grace to do it 
sincerely and prudently, and bless my at- 
tempts with good success.” The peculiar 
care which was thus taken of his religious 
education, the habitual and fervent piety 
of both his parents, and his own surprising 
preservation, at an age when he was per- 
fectly capable of remembering all the cir- 
cumstances, combined to foster in the child 
that disposition which afterwards developed 
itself with such force, and produced such 
important effects. 

** Talents of no ordinary kind, as well 
as a devotional temper, were hereditary in 
this remarkable family. Samuel, the elder 
brother, who was eleven years older than 
John, could not speak at all till he was 
more than four years old, and consequent- 
ly was thought to be deficient in his facul- 
ties ; but it seems as if the child had been 
laying up stores in secret till that time, for 
one day when some question was proposed 
to another person concerning him, he an- 
swered it himself in a manner which asto- 
nished all who heard him, and from that 
hour he continued to speak without diffi- 
culty. He distinguished himself first at 
Westminster, and afterwards at Christ 
Church, Oxford, by his classical attain- 
ments. From Christ Church he returned 
to Westminster as an usher, and then took 
orders, under the patronage of Atterbury. 
But he regarded Atterbury more as a friend 
than a patron, and, holding the same poli- 
tical opinions, he attracted the resentment 
of the ministers, by assailing them with 

i s and satires. On this account, 
when the situation of under-master became 
vacant, and he was proposed as a man emi- 
nently qualified to fill it, by experience, 
ability, and character, the appuintment was 
refused, upon the irrelevant objection that 
he was a married man. Charles was placed 
under him at Westminster, and, going 


through the college in like manner, was. 


also elected to Christ Church. John was 
educated at the Charter-house.” 
Vol. I. pp. 15—21. 
John suffered at the Charter- house un- 
der the tyranny which the elder boys were 
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permitted to exercise. This evil at one 
time existed generally in English 
schools, through the culpable negligence of 
the masters; and perhaps may still conti- 
nue to exist, though, if a system were de- 
igned for cultivating the worst dispositions 
of hamar. nature, it could not more effec- 
tually answer the purpose. The boys of 
the higher forms of the Charter-house were 
then in the practice of taking their portion 
of meat from the younger oncs, by the law 
of the strongest ; and during great part or 
the time that Wesley remained there, a 
small daily portion of bread was his on- 
ly food. ‘Those theoretical physicians who 
recommend spare diet for the human ani- 
mal, might appeal with triumph to the 
length of days which he attained, and the 
elastic constitution which he enjoyed. He 
himself imputed this blessing, in great 
measure, to the strict obedience with which 
he performed an injunction of his father’s, 
that he should run round the Charter- 
house garden three times every morning. 
Here, for his quietness, regularity, and ap- 
plication, he became a favourite with the 
master, Dr Walker; and through life he 
retained so great a predilection for the 
lace, that, on his annual visit to London, 
made it a custom to walk through the 
scene * of his boyhood. To most men 
every year would render a pilgrimage of 


* ** Good old Izaak Walton has preserved 

a beautiful speech of that excellent man 
Sir Henry Wotton, when, in his old age, 
he was returning from a visit to Winches- 
ter, where he had been educated. * How 
useful,” he said to a friend, his companion 
in that journey, * how useful was that ad- 
vice of a holy monk, who persuaded his 
friend to perform his customary devotions 
in acontant place, because in that place 
we usually meet with those very thoughts 
which us at our last being there. 
And I find it thus far experimentally true, 
that my now being in that school, and see- 
ing that very place where [ sate when I 
was a boy, occasioned me to remember 
those very thoughts of my youth which 
then possessed me: sweet thoughts, in- 
deed, that promised my growing years nu- 
merous pleasures, without mixtures of 
cares ; and those to be enjoyed when time 
(which I therefore thought slow-paced) had 
changed my youth into manhood: but 
age and experience have taught me, that 
those were but empty hopes: for I have 
always found it true, as my Saviour did 
foretell, * sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.’ Nevertheless, I saw there a suc- 
cession of boys using the same recreations, 
and questionless with the same 
thoughts that then possessed me. Thus 
succeeds another, both in 
r lives, recreations, hopes, fears, and 
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[July 
this kind more painful than the last; but 
Wesley seems never to have looked back 
with melancholy upon the days that. were 
gone; earthly regrets of this kind could 
find no room in one who was continually 


pressing onward to the goal. 


** At the age of seventeen he was, re- 
moved from the Charter-house to Christ 
Church, Oxford.” Vol. I. pp. 27-—29. 


EXTRACT FROM MR WORDSWORTH’S 
LAST VOLUME.—=-MEMOIR OF THE 
REVEREND KOBERT WALKER. 


Our attention has been taken off 
for a time from the Father of Method- 
ism, by the following little Memoir 
of a Clergyman in the notes to Mr 
Wordsworth’s Sonnets on the River 
Duddon. We will own the “ noise- 
less tenor” of the life which it pour- 
trays has something in our view much 
more characteristic of genuine Christi- 
anity, than all the mighty doings either 
of Wesley or Whitefield, though we by 
no means regard these with any feel- 
ing approaching to worldly contempt. 
Mr Southey, we think, appreciates 
them very justly, and with a true 
sense, both of their importance and 


their extravagance ; and we yet y 
f the 


to give our readers some 0 
more interesting particulars in his 
work, although we have been paus- 
ing, we confess, a little too long at 
the threshold. It is from no disre- 
spect to Mr Wordsworth that we 
have selected this note in preference 
to the poetry of his volume. That 
will be bepraised or bespattered 
sufficiently, according to people’s dif- 
ferent notions, without any aid from 
us; and although, no doubt, it is sa- 
turated with “ unprosaic loveliness,” 
yet a piece of plain prose is more level 
to our vulgar capacities, and may be 
more gencrally acceptable to our read 
ers. 


** In the year 1709, Robert Walker was 
born at Under-crag, in Seathwaite; he was 
the youngest of twelve children. His eld- 
est brother, who inherited the small family 
estate, died at Under-erag, aged ninety- 
four, being twenty-four years older than 
the subject of this Memoir, who was born 
of the same mother. Robert was a sickly 
infant; and, through his boyhood and 
youth continuing to be of delicate frame 
and tender health, it was deemed best, ac- 
cording to the country phrase, to breed him 
@ scholar ; for it was not likely that he 
would be able to earn a livelihood by bo- 
dily labour. At that period few of these 
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Dales were furnished with school-houses ; 
the children being taught to read and write 
in the chapel ; and in the same consecrat- 
ed building, where he officiated for so many 

ears both as preacher and schoolmaster, 
- himself received the rudiments of his 
education. In his youth he became school.. 
master at Lowes-water; not being called 
upon, probably, in that situation, to teach 
more than reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. But, by the assistance of a ** Gentle- 
man” in the neighbourkood, he acquired, 
at leisure hours, a knowledge of the clas- 
sics, and became qualified for taking holy 
orders. Upon his ordination, he had the 
offer, of two curacies; the one, Torver, in 
the vale of Coniston,—the other, Seath- 
waite, in his native vale. The value of 
each was the same, viz. five pounds per 
annum : but the cure of Seathwaite having 
a cottage attached to it, as he wished to 
marry, he chose it in preference. The 
young person on whom his affections were 
fixed, though in the condition of a domes- 
tic servant, had given promise, by her se- 
rious and modest deportment, and by her 
virtuous dispositions, that she was worthy 
to become the help-mate of a man entering 
upon a plan of life such as he had marked 
out for himself. By her frugality she had 
stored up a small sum of money, with 
which they began housekeeping. In 1735 
or 1736, he entered upon his curacy; and, 
nineteen years afterwards, his situation is 
thus described, in some letters to be found 
in the Annual Register for 1760, trom 
which the following is extracted : 


To Mr 


Coniston, July 26, 1754. 

“© Str,—I was the other day upon a 
party of pleasure, about five or six miles 

m this place, where I met with a very 
striking object, and of a nature not very 
common. Going into a clergyman’s house 
(of whom I had frequently heard) I found 
him sitting at the head of a long square 
table, such as is commonly in this 
country by the lower class of people, dres- 
sed in a coarse blue frock, trimmed with 
black horn buttons; a checked shirt, a 
leathern strap about his neck for a stock, a 
coarse apron, and a pair of great wooden- 
soled shoes, plated with iron to preserve 
them, (what we call clogs in these parts,) 
with a child upon his knee eating his 
breakfast ; his wife, and the remainder of 
his children, were some of them employed 
in waiting on each other, the rest in teaz- 
ing and spinning wool, at which trade he 
is a great proficient ; and moreover, when 
it is made ready for sale, will lay it by six- 
teen, or thirty-two pounds weight, upon 


og and on foot, seven or eight miles 


carry it to the market, even in the 
depth of winter, I was not much sur- 
prised at all this, as you may possibly be, 
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having heard a great deal of it related be- 
fore. But I must confess myself astonish. 
ed with the alacrity and the good humour 
that appeared both in the clergyman and 
his wife, and more so, at the sense and in- 
genuity of the clergyman himself." * * 


** Then follows a letter, from another 
person, dated 1755, from which an extract 
shall be given. 

** © By his frugality and good manage- 
ment, he keeps the wolf from the door, as 
we say; and if he advances a little in the 
world, it is owing more to his own care, 
than to any thing else he has to rely upon. 
I don’t find his inclination is running after 
further preferment. He is settled among 
the people, that are happy among them- 
selves ; and lives in the greatest unanimity 
and friendship with them; and, I believe 
the minister and people are exceedingly 
satisfied with each other; and indeed how 
should they be dissatisfied, when they have 
a person of so much worth and probity for 
their pastor ? A man, who, for his candour 
and meekness, his sober, chaste, and vir- 
tuous conversation, his soundness in prin- 
ciple and practice, is an ornament to his 

rofession, and an honour to the country 

eis in; and bear with me if I say, the 
plainness of his dress, the sanctity of his 
manners, the simplicity of his doctrine, 
and the vehemence of his expression, have 
a sort of resemblance to the pure practice 
of primitive Christianity.’ 

*¢ We will now give his own account of 
himself, to be found in the same place. 


* From the Rev. Robert Walker. 


“¢ Srr,—Yours of the 26th instant was 
communicated to me by Mr O©——, and I 
should have returned an immediate answer, 
but the hand of Providence then lying 
heavy upon an amiable pledge of conjugal 
endearment, hath since taken from me a 

romising girl, which the disconsolate mo- 
thee too pensively laments the loss of; 
though we have yet eight living, all health. 
ful, hopeful children, whose names and 
ages are as follows: Zaccheus, aged almost 
eighteen years; Elizabeth, sixteen years 
and ten months; Mary, fifteen; Moses, 
thirteen years and three months; Sarah, 
ten years and three months ; Mabel, eight 
years and three months; William Tyson, 
three years and eight inonths; and Anne 
Esther, one. year and three months: be- 
sides Anne who died two. years and six 
months ago, and was then between 
hine and ten ; and Eleanor, who died the 
23d inst., January, aged six years and ten 
months. Zaccheus, the eldest child, is 
now learning the trade of tauner, and has 
two years and a half of his apprenticeship 
to serve. The annual income of my cha- 
pel at present, as near as I can compute it, 
may amount to about hk. 17, 10s. of which 
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is paid in cash, viz. L. 5 from the bounty 
of Queen Anne, and L.5 from W. P. 
Esq. of P———, out of the annual rents, he 
being lord of the manor, and L. 3 from the 
several inhabitants of L——, settled upon 
the tenements as a rent-charge ; the house 
and gardens I value at L. 4 yearly, and 
not worth more; and, I believe the sur- 
ice fees and voluntary contributions, one 
om with another, may be worth L.3; 
but, as the inhabitants are few in number, 
and the fees very low, this last-mentioned 
sum consists merely in free-will offerings. 
©] am situated greatly to my satis- 
faction with regard to the conduct and be- 
haviour of my auditory, who not only live 
in the happy ignorance of the follies and 
vices of the age, but in mutual peace and 
-will with one another, and are seem- 
ingly (I hope really too) sincere Christians, 
and sound members of the established 
church, not one dissenter of any denomi- 
nation being amongst them all. I got to 
the value of L. 40 for my wife's fortune, 
but had no real estate of my own, being 
the youngest son of twelve children, born 
of obscure parents; and though my in- 
come has been but small, and my family 
large, yet, by a providential blessing upon 
my own diligent endeavours, the kindness 
of friends, and a cheap country to live in, 
we have always had the necessaries of life. 
By what I have written (which is a true 
and exact account to the best of my know- 
ledge) I hope you will not think your fa- 
your to me, out of the late worthy Dr 
Stratford's effects, quite misbestowed, for 
which I must ever gratefully own myself, 
Sir, your much obliged and most obedient 
humble Servant, 
“*R. W., Curate of S——. 
To Mr C., of Lancaster.’ ” 


“ About the time when this letter was 
written, the Bishop of Chester recommend- 
ed the scheme of joining the curacy of Ul- 
pha to the contiguous one of Seathwaite, 
and the nomination was offered to Mr 
Walker; but an unexpected difficulty a- 
rising, Mr W. in a letter to the Bishop, (a 
copy of which, in his own beautiful hand- 
writing, now lies before me,) thus expres- 
ses himself: ‘ If he,’ meaning the person 
in whom the difficulty originated, ‘ had 
suggested any such objection before, I 
should utterly have declined any attempt 
to the curacy of Ulpha; indeed, I was al- 
. ways apprehensive it might be disagreeable 
.to my auditory at Seathwaite, as they have 
been always accustomed to double duty, 
,and the inhabitants of Ulpha despair of 
being able to support a schoolmaster who 
is not curate there also; which suppressed 
,all thoughts in me of serving them both.’ 
And in a second lever to the Bishop he 

» Wrates 
ven * My Lorp—I have the favour of 
yours of the Ist inst., and am exceedingly 
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obliged on account of the Ulpha affair ; if 
that curacy should lapse into your Lord- 
ship’s hands, I would beg leave rather to 
decline than embrace it ; for the chapels of 
Seathwhite and Ulpha annexed together, 
would be apt to cause a general discontent 
among the inhabitants of both places; by 
either thinking themselves slighted, being 
only served alternately, or neglected in the 
duty, or attributing it to covetousness in 
me ; all which occasions of murmuring I 
would willingly avoid.” And in conclud- 
ing his former letter, he expresses a simi- 
Jar sentiment upon the same occasion, ‘ de- 
siring, if it be possible, however, as much 
as in me lieth, to live peaceably with all 
men.” 

‘* The year following, the curacy of 
Seathwaite was again augmented; and 
to effect this augmentation, fifty pounds 
had been advanced by himself; and in 
1760, lands were purchased with eight 
hundred pounds. Scanty as was his in- 
come, the frequent offer of much better be- 
netices could not tempt Mr W. to quit a 
situation where he had been so long hap- 
py, with a consciousness of being useful. 
Among his papers I find the following 
copy of a letter, dated 1775, twenty years 
after his refusal of the curacy of Uh . 
which will show what exertions had been 
made for one of his sons. 


¢ MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRacr, 

** © Our remote situation here makes it dif. 
ficult to get the necessary information for 
transacting business regularly: such is 
the reason of my giving your Grace the 
present trouble. 

‘* © The bearer (my son) is desirous of 
offering himself candidate for deacon’s or- 
ders, at your Grace’s ensuing ordination ; 
the first, on the 25th inst. so that his pa- 
pers could not be transmitted in due time. 
As he is now fully at age, and I have af- 
forded him education to the utmost of my 
ability, it would give me great satisfaction 
(if your Grace would take him, and find 
him qualified) to have him ordained. His 
constitution has been tender for some 
years; he entered the college of Dublin, 
but his health would not permit him to 
continue there, or I would have supported 
him much longer. He has been with me 
at home above a year, in which time he 
has gained great strength of body, suf- 
ficient, I hope, to enable him for perform- 
ing the function. Divine Providence, as- 
sisted by liberal benefactors, has blest my 
endeavours, from a small income, to rear a 
humerous family ; and as my time of life 
renders me now unfit for much future ex- 
pectancy from this world, I should be glad 
to see my son settled in a promising way 
to acquire an honest livelihood for himself. 
His behaviour, so far in life, has been ir- 


Teproachable; and I hope he will not de- 


generate, in principles or practice, from 
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the precepts and pattern of an indulgent 


parent. Your Grace's favourable recep- 
tion of this from a distant corner of the 
diocese, and an obscure hand, will excite 
filial gratitude, and a due use shall be 
made of the obligation vouchsafed thereby 
to your Grace's very dutiful and most obe- 
-dient son and servant, 

ROBERT WALKER.’ 

“ The same man. who was thus liberal 
in the education of his numerous family, 
-was even munificent in hospitality as a 
parish priest. Every Sunday were served, 
upon the long table, at which he has been 
described sitting with a child upon his 
knee, messes of breth, for the refreshment 
of those of his congregation who came from 
a distance, and usually took their seats as 
parts of his own household. It seems 
scarcely possible that this custom could 
have commenced before the augmentation 
of his cure; and, what would to many 
have been a high price of self-denial, was 
paid, by the pastor and his family, for this 
gratification; as the treat could only be 
provided by dressing at one time the whole, 
perhaps, of their weekly allowance of fresh 
animal food; consequently, for a succes- 
sion of days, the table was covered with 
cold victuals only. His generosity in old 
age may be still further illustrated by a 
-litde circumstance relating to an orphan 
-grandson, then ten years of age, which I 
find in a copy of a letter to one of his sons ; 
he requests that half-a-guinea may be left 
for ‘ little Robert’s pocket-money,’ who was 
then at school ; entrusting it to the care of 
a lady, who, as he says, * may sometimes 
frustrate his squandering it away foolishly,’ 
and promising to send him an equal allow- 
#nce annually for the same purpose. The 
conclusion of the same letter is so charac- 
teristic, that I cannot forbear to transcribe 

it. * We,’ meaning his wife and himself, 
* are in our wonted state of hexlth, allow- 
ing for the hasty strides of old age knock- 
ing daily at our door, and threateningly 
telling us, we are not only mortal, but 
Must expect ere long to take our leave of 
our ancient cottage, and lie down in our 
last dormitory. Pray pardon my neglect 
to answer yours: let us hear sooner from 
you, to augment the mirth of the Christ- 
mas holidays. Wishing you all the plea- 
sures of the approaching season, I am, 
dear son, with lasting sincerity, yours af- 
fectionately, 
Ropert 
** He loved old customs and 
and in some instances stuck t6 them to his 
own loss ; for, having had a sum of money 
lodged in the hands of a neighbourin 
tradesman, when long course of time had 
raised the rate of interest; and more was 
offered, he refused to accept it ; an act not 
difficult to one, who, while he was drawing 
seventeen pounds a-year from his curacy, 
VOL. Vit. 
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declined, as we have seen, to add the pro- 
fits of another small benefice to his own, 
lest he should be suspected of cupidity.— 
From this vice he was utterly free; he 
made no charge for teaching school: such 
as could afford to pay, gave him what they 
pleased. When very young, having kept 
a diary of bis expences, however trifling, 
the large amount, at the end of the year, 
surprised him; and from that time the 
rule of his life was to be economical, not 
avaricious. At his decease he !eft behind 
him no less a sum than L. 2000, and such 
a sense of his various excellencies was pre- 
valent in the country, that the epithet of 
WONDERFUL is to this day attached to his 
name. 

** There is in the above sketch some- 
thing so extraordinary as to require further 
explanatory details.—And to begin with 
his industry; eight hours in each day, 
during five days in the week, and half of 
Saturday, except when the labours of hus- 
bandry were urgent, he was occupied in 
teaching. His seat was within the rails of 
the altar; the communion table was his 
desk; and, like Shenstone’s school-mistress, 
the master employed himself at the spin- 
ning-wheel, while the chikiren were repeat- 
ing their lessons by his side. Every even 
ing, after school hours, if not more profit- 
ably engaged, he continued the same kind 
of labour, exchanging, for the benefit of 
exercise, the small wheel, at which he had 
sate, for the large one on which wool is 
spun, the spinner stepping to and fro.— 
Thus, was the wheel constantly in readi- 
ness to prevent the waste cf a moment's 
time. Nor was his industry with the pen, 
when occasion called for it, less eager. En- 
trusted with extensive management of 
public and private affairs, he acted in his 
rustic neighbourhood as scrivener, writing 
out petitions, deeds of conveyance, wills, 
covenants, &c. with pecuniary gain to him- 
self, and to the great benefit of his em- 
ployers. ‘These labours (at all times con- 
siderable) at one period of the year, viz. 
between Christmas and Candlemas, when 
money transactions are settled in this coun- 
try, were ofien so intense, thet he passed 
great part of the night, and sometimes 
whole nights, at his desk. His en also 
was tilled by his own hand ; he had aright 
of pasturage upon the mountains for 
sheep and a couple of cows, which requir- 
ed his attendance; with this pastoral occu- 
pation, he joined the labours of husbandry 
upon a small scale, renting two or three 
acres in addition to his own less than one 
acre of giebe ; and the humblest drudgery 
which the cultivation of these fields requir- 
ed was performed by himself. 

* He also assisted his neighbours in 
hey-muking, and shearing their flocks, ard 
in the pertormance of this latter service be 
was eminently dexterous. They, iv their 
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turn, complimented him with a present of 
a hay-cock or a fleece; less as a recom- 
pence for this particular service than as a 
genetal acknowledgment. The Sabbath 
was in a strict sense kept holy ; the Sun- 
day evenings being devoted to reading the 
Scripture and family prayer. ‘The princi- 
pal festivals appointed by the Church were 
also duly observed; but through every other 
day in the week, through every week in 
the year, he was incessantly occupied in 
work of hand or mind; not allowing a 
moment for recreation, except upon a Sa- 
tarday afternoon, when he indulged him- 
self with a newspaper, or sometimes with a 
magazine. The frugality and temperance 
established in his house were as admirable 
‘as the industry. Nothing to which the 
name of juxury could be given was there 
known ; in the latter part of his life, in- 
deed, when tea had been brought into al- 
most general use, it was provided for visi- 
tors, and for such of his own family as re- 
‘turned occasionally to his roof, and had 
been accustomed to this refreshment else- 
where ; but neither he nor his wife ever 
rtook of it. The raiment worn by his 
Family was comely and decent, but as simple 
as their diet ; the home-spun materials were 
“made up into apparel by their own hands. 
At the time of the decease‘of this thrifty 
pair, their cottage contained a large store 
of webs of woollen and linen cloth, woven 
from thread of their own spinning. And 
it is remarkable, that the pew in the chapel 
in which the family used to sit, remained 
a few years ago neatly lined with woollen 
cloth spun by the pastor's own hands. It 
is the only pew in the chapel so distinguish- 
ed; and I know of no other instance of his 
conformity to the delicate accommodations 
of modern times. The fuel of the house, 
like that of their neighbours, consisted of 
peat, procured from the mosses by their 
own labour. The lights by which in the 
winter evenings their work was performed, 
were of their own manufacture, such as 
still continue to be used in these cottages ; 
they are made of the pith of rushes dipped 
im any unctuous substance that the house 
affords. White candles, as tallow candles 
are here called, were reserved to honour 
_ the Christmas festivals, and were perhaps 
produced upon no other ocvasions. Once 
a month, during the proper season, a sheep 
was drawn from their small mountain 
flock, and killed for the use of the family ; 
“and a cow, towards the close of the year, 
“was salted and dried, for winter provision : 
the hide was tanned to furnish them with 
shoes.—By these various resources, this 
venerable clergyman reared a numerous 
family, not only preserving them, as he 


~ affectingly says, ‘ from wanting the neces- 


saries of life;’ but afforded them an un- 
stinted education, and the means of rais- 
ing themselves in society. 


‘© Ft might have been concladed that no 
one could thus, as it were, have converted 
his body mto a machine of industry for the 
humblest uses, and kept his thoughts so 
frequently bent upon secular concerns, 
without grievous injury to the more pre- 
cious parts of his nature. How could the 
powers of intellect thrive, or its graces be 
displayed, in the midst of circumstances 
apparently so unfavourable, and where, to 
the direct cultivation of the mind, so small 
a portion of time was allotted ? But, in this 
extraordinary man, things in their nature 
adverse were reconciled ; his conversation 
was remarkable, not only for being chaste 
and pure, but for the degree in which it was 
fervent and eloquent; his written style 
was correct, simple, and animated. Nor 
did his affections suffer more than his in- 
tellect; he was tenderly alive to all the 
duties of his pastoral office: the poor and 
needy * he never sent empty away,’—the 
stranger was fed and refreshed in passing 
that unfrequented vale,—the sick were vi- 
sited; the feelings of humanity found 
further exercise among the distresses and 
embarrassments in the worldly estate of his 
neighbours, with which his talents for bu- 
siness made him acquainted ; and the dis- 
interestedness, impartiality, and upright- 
ness which he maintained in the manage- 
ment of all affairs confided to him, were 
virtues seldom separated in his own con- 
science from religious obligations. Nor 
could such conduct fail to remind those 
who witnessed it of a spirit nobler than 
law or custom ; they felt convictions which, 
but for such intercourse, could not have 
been afforded, that, as in the practice of 
their pastor there was no guile, so in his 
faith there was nothing hollow; and we 
are warranted in believing, that, upon these 
occasions, selfishness, obstinacy, and dis- 
cord, would often give way hefore the 
breathings of his good-will and saintly in- 
tegrity. It may be presumed also, while 
his humble congregation were listening to 
the moral precepts which he delivered from 
the pulpit, and to the Christian exhorta- 
tions that they should love their neighbour 
as themselves, and do as they would be 
done unto, that peculiar efficacy was given 
to the preacher's labours by recollections 
in the minds of his congregation, that t 
were called upon to do no more than his 
own actions were daily setting before their 
eyes. 

‘* The afternoon service in the chapel 
was less numerously attended than that of 
the morning, but by a more serious audi- 
tory ; the lesson from the New Testament, 
on those occasions, was accompanied by 
Burkitt's Commentaries. These lessons he 
read with impassioned emphasis, frequent- 
ly drawing tears from his hearers, and 
leaving a lasting impression upon their 
minds. His devotional feelings and the 
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powers of his own mind were further exer- 
cised, along with those of his family, in 
perusing the Scriptures; not only on the 
Sunday evenings, but on every other even- 
ing, while the rest of the household were 
at work, some one of the children, and in 
her turn the servant, for the sake of prac- 
tice in reading, or for instruction, read the 
Bible aloud ; and in this manner the whole 
was repeatedly gone through. ‘That no 
common importance was attached to the 
observance of religious ordinances by his 
family, appears from the following memo- 
randum by one of his descendants, which 
I am tempted to insert at length, as it is 
charactetistic, and somewhat curious. 
‘ There isa small chapel, in the county 
palatine of Lancaster, where a certain cler- 
gyinan has regularly officiated above sixty 
years, and a few months ago administered 
the sacrainent of the Lord’s Supper in the 
same, to a decent number of devout com- 
municants. After the clergyman had re- 
ceived himself, the first company out of 
the assembly who approached the altar, 
and kneeled down to be partakers of the 
sacred elements, consisted of the parson’s 
wife, to whom he had been married up- 
wards of sixty years; one son and his 
wife; four daughters, each with her hus- 
band ; whose ages all added together a- 
mount to above 714 years. The several 
and respective distances frum the place of 
each of their abodes to the chapel where 
they all communicated, will nieasure more 
than 1000 English miles. ‘Though the 
narration will appear surprising, it is with- 
out doubt a fact, that the same persons, 
exactly four years before, met at the same 
place, and all joined in performance of the 
same venerable duty.’ 

‘“* He was indeed most zealously attach- 
ed to the doctrine and frame of the Esta- 
blished Church. We have seen him con- 
gratulating himself that he had no dissent- 
ers in his cure of any denomination. Some 
allowance must be made for the state of 
opinion when his. first religious impressions 
were received, before the reader will acquit 
hin of bigotry, when I mention, that, at 
the time of the augmentation of the cure, 
he refused to invest part of the money in 
the purchase of an estate offered to him 
upon advantageous terms, because the pro- 
prietor was a Quaker ;——whether from scru- 
pulous apprehension that a blessing would 
not attend a contract framed for the benefit 
of the Church between persons not in reli- 
gious sympathy with each other: or, a8 a 
seeker of peace, he was afraid of the un- 
complying disposition which at one time 
was too frequently conspicuous in that sect. 
Of this an. instance had fallen under his 
own notice: for, while he taught school at 
Loweswater, certain persons of that deno- 
mination had ref to pay, or be dis. 
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intereat due from them, among others, un . 
der the title of church stock: a great hard- 
ship upon the incumbent, for the curacy 
of Loweswater was then scarcely less poor 
than that of Seathwaite. ‘To what degree 
this prejudice of his was blameable need 
not be determined ;—certain it is, that be 
was not only desirous, as he himself says, 
to live in peace, but in love, with all men. 
He was placable, and charitable in his 
judgments; and, however correct in con. 
duct and rigorous to himself, he was ever 
ready to forgive the trespasses of others, 
and to soften the censure that was cast 
upon their frailties —It would be unpar- 
donable to omit that, in the maintenance 
of his virtues, he received due support from 
the Partner of his long life. She was e- 
qually strict in attending to her share of 
their joint cares, nor less diligent in her 
appropriate occupations. A person who 
had been some time their servant in the 
latter part of their lives, concluded the pa- 
negyric of her mistress by saying to me, 
** she was no less excellent than her hus- 
band ; she was zood to the poor, she was 
good to every thing !’ He survived for a 
short time this virtuous companion. When 
she died, he ordered that her body should 
be borne to the grave by three of her 
daughters and one grand-daughter: and, 
when the corpse was lifted from the thresh- 
hold, he insisted upon lending his aid, and 
feeling about, for he was then almost 
blind, took hold of a napkin fixed to the 
coftin, and, as a bearer of the body, enter- 
ed the Chapel, a few steps from the lowly 
Parsonage. 

‘* What a contrast does the life of this 
obscurely-seated, and, in point of worldly 
wealth, poorly-repaid Churchman, present 
to that of a Cardinal Wolsey ! 


¢ "tis a burthen, Cromwell, "tis a bur- 
then 
Too heavy for a man who hopes for bea- 


ven !’” 


LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR OF. 
ESSAYS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


MR EDITOR, 

I ttave read with much pleasu 
the ‘‘ attempt to reconcile Metaphy- 
sics and Phrenology” which appeared 
in your Number for May, and feel 
greatly indebted to your philosophical 
correspondent for the liberality, can- 
dour, and ingenuity, and, 1 may add, 
success of his attempt. - He observes, 
that in the Essays on Phrenology, the 
Metaphysicians are spoken of in terms 
calculated rather to widen the breach, 
than to cement the uuion betwixt 
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this is, is scmme degree, true, end 2s, in 
consequ-nce of subsequent events, the 
two scence appear mot to be so wide- 
ly opposed as I bad at first conceived, 
1 bez lesve, through the medium of 
your paces, to make a few observ2- 
tions illustrative of what now appears 
to be the relation betwixt them 

The crestest causes of the opposi- 
tion which the doctrines of Phrenclo- 
gy escountered from the philosophers, 
were the entire novelty of the division 
of the powers of the mind wt ch they 
contained, and the irreconcileable dif- 
ferences betwixt them and the systems 
of metephyical philosophy generally 
reerived. The Metzphysicians exhi- 
béted 2 lomg list of Faculties, Consci- 
ousnest, Sensation, Perception, Con- 
ception, Attention, Abstraction, As- 
sociation, Memory. Imagination, and 
Judgment, end the Phrenologises de- 

red not only thet mo orgens were 
to be found in the brain correspond- 
ing to such powers, but that other 

wert, of which the Metaphysicians 

ad no idea, were to be found in con- 

etant comcomitence with particular 
cerebrs] parts. They, therefore, de- 
mied that the faculties of the Meta- 
physicians were primitive powers, and 
exhibited, in opposition to them, an 
secount of the faculties Which they 
had discovered by observation. 

While matters stood thus, the dif- 
ferences were irreconcileable. The 
one system could not subsist if the 
other wae true. But Dr Thomas 
Brown zrose, and by one of those 
wonderful efforts of mental power, 
which only one man in a century 
seems capable of making, he broke 
down the wall of partition, and ena- 
bled the parties to unite as friends 
engaged in the prosecution of one 
common object, instead of contending 
as opponents. He shewed by the 
most profound, yet correct metaphy- 
sical analysis, that the faculties of the 
Metsphysicians were not powers, but 
states, of the mind. This was 
cisely what the Phrenologists had all 
along contended for. And he then 
‘made a new division of the mental 
powers, which, as your ingenious cor- 
respondent has shewn, evincides in a 
wonderful degree with the results of 


phrenclegical observations. 


The public have now leughed to 
“watiety at the idea of the bram being 
the organ of the mind, and of differ- 
ent parts of it being the orgens of per- 
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tiewlar feeulties ; end the mirthfal ft 
being over, they are disposed to in- 
quire seriously into the subjec: of 
their joke. The day, perhaps, is not 
far distant, when their delusion 
will afferd an ample fund of enter- 
tainmment beth to themselves, and af 
terwards to posterity ; but, the joke 
spert, I may observe, thet the full 
value and the hich merit of Dr 
Brown's discoveries sre perceived by 
none so distinctly 2s by Phrenologists, 
end thst his reputation for profundity 

md scutemess will rise every day as 
Phrenolocy becomes Known. It 
easy to shew how this will be the 
case, and for the sake not only of sci- 
ence, but of the numerous a«mirers 
of Dr Brown, who cannot but feel 
an interest in every thing that is 
likely to enhance, in any degree, the 
esteem in which his genius is held, I 
beg to be allowed to make a few ob- 
servations on the relation of Metaphy- 
sics to Phrenology, im addition t 
those ef your correspondent. 

It is now granted on all hands that 
the mind has no consciousness of the 
organs by which it ects on the exter- 
nal world, and that dissection throws 
no light on the functions of the brain. 
It is a question, therefore, purely of 
observation, whether the brain be the 
organ of the mind, and whether par- 
ticular parts of it be the organs of par- 
ticular powers or not. But sup 
ing a that such is 
let me ask what will the result be in 
regard to the philosophy of the mind ? 
It will be interesting in ne common 
degree, for it will make a mighty re- 
volution net only in the mode of eul- 
tivating the science, but in the extent 
and degree of its certainty, spplice- 
tion, and utility. 

The object of the Metephysicians 
has always been to discover the eles 
mentary principles of the buman 
mind, and they have endeavoured to 
accomplish this end by reflecting on 
and analyzing the thoughts and feel- 
ings of which they are conscious. 
Every one of them has borne testi+ 
mony to the difficulty of this analysis, 
and lamented, thot, even after it hep 
been accomplished, only few minds 
are capable of comprehending the re 
sults. Hence, in the opinion of the 
reading pa. the science of Mind 
hes, in words of @ conte 
reviewer, “ resembled rather the fan- 
tastie evolutions of the inimic-actors 
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hemselves, have tottered, and 
inte eblrvien, in sure and melianchoiy 


succession. 

The object of Phrenology is pre- 
cisely the sume; bat it presents taci- 
lities for attaining the end iu view of 

“which Metaphysics camnot beast. As 
soon as the fact is ascertained br ob- 
servation, that 3 particular porticn of 
the brain goes in comcomitance with 2 
particular mentz] power, 2 mode of 
ascertaining the nature, functions, 
laws, and number, of the primitive 
feculties of main presents itself, di- 
vesid of the difficulties of the meta- 
physical amalysis, amd attended with 
the certainty, stability, and precision, 
of physical inquiries. If it were ask- 
ed, whether the Desire for Property 
be innate or acquired? the Metaphy- 
sician would reflect on the desire for 
property of which he himself is con- 
scious, and analyze it. ‘The resalt of 
this analysis, in almost every case, has 
been a decision that such a desire is 
net innate in the mind ; that proper- 
ty is desired merely as a means of at- 
taining other enjeyments; end that 
the ardour with which some men en- 
deavour to heap up stores of wealth 
which they never “pply to purposes 
of utility, arises from their associating 
the ideas of property and evjoyment 
together for such a length of time, 
that at Isst they become incapable of 
contemplating them apart, and hence 
fexl the same longing for wealth which 
mankind, in general, do for the plea- 
sures which it purchases. Another 
Metaphysicien, however, might dis- 
pute the correctness of this analysis, 
and endeavour to shew that the de- 
sire in question could not be resolved 
into any other feeling, and, of course, 
that it is primitive im itself. How, 
then, could the point between them 
be determined ? According to the me- 
taphysical mode of philesophizing, on- 
ly by each party writing discus- 
sions about a mental process, so fleet- 
ing and evanescent in itself, that it is 
extremely difficult to make it at alla 
subject of reficction, and so much 
mingled with other feelings, that only 
one intellect out of a thousand is en- 
dGowed with the 


as 
The Phrenelegist, om the other 
band, would answer the 


briefly by szyinz, that, in point 
fact, be had found the intensity of the 
desire for property to go im rezular 
concomitzmee with the dimensions of 
a particular portion of the brain, streng 
when it was large. and weak when it 
was small, amd that, hence, he could 
with certainty promeunce, not only 
thet it wes immete, but that the de~ 
grees of its intensity differed in differe 
ent indiviiuals, amd that the extent 
of these diffirences was sscertainable. 

But we may take another example. 
It has long been a question among me~- 
taphysicians and moral philosophers, 
whether there is an innzte mors! sense 
in the mind or not. Seme philoso- 
phers contend that there is, while 
others, by such an analysis as we have 
new notierd, resolve our sentiments 
of right ard wrong into feelings of 
Benevolence, into Love of Apvroba~ 
tion, or imto Perceptions of Utility. 
The Phrenologis:. on the other hand, 
declares that be finds a regular pro- 
portion existing betwixt the intensity 
of the sentiment of Justice and a pare 
ticular portion of the brain, and hence 

ncludes, that it is innate, and not re 
solvable into any other. 

Every one will perceive from these 
examples, ihe advantage which Phreno- 
logy confers for attaining 3 knowledge 
of the constitution of the human 
mind. If its fundamental proposi- 
tion be found by experience to be 
true, which I am certain that it will 
be, we require only to observe and 
discriminate attentively the kinds of 
ments] acts which accompany perti- 
cular forms of brain, to attain a cer- 
tain knowledge of the primitive facul- 
ties of man. It is vain and sbsurd to 
adhere to the mode of reflective ana- 
lysis to the exclusion of observation, 
when the one presents such difficul- 
ties, and the other such facilities ; 
snd it is something approaching to 
childishness to be deterred from en- 
tering upon new and better —_ Fa 

ilosophizing afforded by Phrenv 
because the of the 
doctrines and the cumbrous length cf 
the nomenclature had at first excind 
a fit of merriment in the public mind. 
Every faculty, power, or tendency of 
the mind ascertained by phrenological 
observation, is a poiut gained in the 
science of the mind, which cannot be 
eubject to future revolutions. ‘No 
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philosopher would attempt by rea- 
soning or analysis to shew, that the 
eyes hear or the ears see, or that sound 
might be resolved into smell. In the 
same manner, whenever philosophers 
will take the trouble to observe, they 
will find that the desire for property 
is attached to one part of the brain, 
the sentiment of justice to another, 
benevolence to a third, and many 
other feelings to many other parts, 
and that the degree of effect with 
which each may be experienced, bears 
a definite relation to the size anc ac- 
tivity of the organs; and such facts 
being ascertained, it is evident that 
the ultimate principles of our nature 
will be ascertained at the saine time, 
and so clearly, palpably, and unequivo- 
cally, that all discussions about them 
must cease, as they have long ceased, 
about the functions of the senses. 
While, however, phrenology affords 
such facilities to the philosopher on 
the mind, it asks the aid of his pro- 
found analysis to bring it to perfec- 
tion. Itis impossible that two feel- 
ings or two intellectual acts can de- 
pend on distinct organs, and be capa- 
ble of existing in the same individual 
in_ different degrees, without there 
being a real difference in their nature. 
But to the inquisitive mind it is gra- 
tifying to perceive the metaphysical 
distinction, as well as to know the 
pular fact, that the organs are differ. 
ent; and hence the mental power 
manifested by each organ becomes an 
object of metaphysical analysis, and 
the ultimate result of such analysis 
must in every instance be truth, be- 
cause we have a landmark to guide 
our reflections, and a touchstone to 
try their accuracy. When the ana- 
lysis agrecs with the practical conclu- 
sion, we may be certain that we have 
arrived at the truth; when it disa- 
ees, there is an error in the process. 
‘hus Phrenology, when complete, 
must include a perfect system of me- 
taphysics; and metaphysics, when 
perfect, must coincide with phrenolo- 
gy- In short, the two sciences, in- 
stead of being distinct, must be blend- 
ed into one; and instead, therefore, 
of looking on the metaphysicians as 
opponents, T shall henceforth regard 
them as fellow labourers in the same 
vineyard ; and I am convinced that 
whenever they become acquainted 
with Phrenology, they will discover 
that it affords them facilities which 
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they have never yet enjoyed for per- 
tecting the Philosophy of the Mind. 

In this union, however, it is not to 
be concealed that metaphysical opi- 
nions must, in the first instance, yield 
to phrenological observations. In 
every case where metaphysical analy- 
sis is inconsistent with the result 
of observation, it must be erroneous. 
Our first object in, every instance, 
therefore, ougit to be to ascertain the 
fact of particular powers depending on 
the same or on different organs, and 
then we may proceed to the analytic 
investigation. But we must never 
pretend to class two organs or two fa- 
culties together, or deny the existence 
of any organ, merely because we can- 
not yet see the metaphysical distine- 
tion between their functions. ‘The 
soundness of these observations is il- 
lustrated in no ordinary degree by the 
comparison which your ingenious cor- 
respondent has made betwixt the phi- 
losophy of Dr Brown and the doc- 
trines of Phrenology. His opinions 
are at utter variance with those of the 
metaphysicians who have preceded 
him: So are the results of Phrenology : 
But his conclusions are more profound 
and truer to nature than theirs ; and 
they in consequence approach incom- 
parably nearer to the results of phre- 
nological observation. The next step, 
in all probability, will be to unite the 
two sciences into one. 

I have still a few observations to 
add, but sae shall be reserved for a 
future Number, not to trespass too 
far on your pages. 

RES NON VERBA QU4SO. 


ACCOUNT OF THE YEARS OF SCARCITY 
IN SCOTLAND FROM 1694 to 1700.” 


In we ong 1694, in the month of 
August, that crop got such a strokein 
one night by east mist or fog standing 
like mountains, (and where it ree 
mained longest and thickest, the bad- 
der were the effects,) which all our 
old nen, that had seen frost, blasting, 
und mildewing, had never seen the 
like, that it got little more good of 
the ground. 

In November that winter, many 
were smitten with wasting sore flux. 
es, and strange fevers, (which care 
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ried many off the stage,) of such a 
nature and manner, that our old phy- 
sicians had never seen the like, and 
could make no help; for all things 
that used to be proper remedies prov- 
ed destructive: And this was not to 
be imputed to bad unwholesome vic- 
tual ; for severals, who had plenty of 
old victuals, did send to Glasgow for 
Irish meal, and yet were smitten with 
fluxes and fevers in a more violent 
and infectious nature and manner 
than the poorest in the land, whose 
names and places where they dwelt I 
could instance. 

These unheard of manifold judg- 
ments continued seven years not al- 
ways alike, but the seasons, summer 
and winter, so cold and barren, and 
the wonted heat of the sun so much 
withholden, that it was discernible 
upon the cattle, flying fowls and in- 
sects decaying, that seldom a fly or 
gleg was to be seen: Our harvest not 
in the ordinary months ; many shear- 
ing in reper i and December, yea 
some in January and February ; the 
names of the places I can instruct: 
Many contracting their deaths, and 
losing use of their feet and hands, 
shearing and working amongst it in 
frost and snow: And after all some 
of it standing still, and rotting on the 
ground, and much of it for little use 
neither to man or beast, and which 
had no taste or colour of meal. 

Meal became so scarce, that it was 
at two shillings a peck, and many 
could not get it. It was not then 
with many, where will we get silver ? 
But, where will we get meal for sil- 
ver? I have seen when meal was all 
sold in markets, women clapping their 
hands, and tearing the clothes off 
their heads, crying, How shall we go 
home and see our children die in hun- 
ger? they have got no meat these two 
days, and we have nothing to give 

m. 

Through the long continuance of 
these manifold judgments, deaths and 
burials were so many and common, 
that the living were wearied in the 
burying of the dead. I have seen 
corpses drawn in sleds, many neither 
got coffin nor winding-sheet. I was 
one of four who carried the corpse of 
a young woman a mile of way ; and 
when we came to the grave, an honest 
poor man came and said, You must 
go and help me to bury my son, he is 

‘ain dead these two days, otherwise 1 


Years of Scarcity from 1694 to 1700. 


Ay 
will be obliged to bury bim in my own 
yard. We went, and there were 
eight of us had two miles to carry 
the corpse of that young man, many 
neighbours looking on us, but none 
to help us. I was credibly informed, 
that in the north, two sisters on a 
Monday’s morning were found carry- 
ing the corpse of their brother on a 
barrow with bearing ropes, resting 
themselves many times, and none 
offering to help them. 
I have seen some walking about the 
sun setting, and to-morrow, about six 
o'clock in the summer morning, 
found dead in théir houses, without 
making any stir at their death, their 
head lying upon their hand, with as 
great a smell as if they had been four 
days dead, the mice or rats having 
eaten a great part of their hands and 
arms. | 
Many had cleanness of teeth in our 
cities, and want of bread in our bor- 
ders ; and to some the staff of bread 
was so utterly broken, (which makes 
complete famine,) that they did eat, 
and were neither satisfied nor nou- 
rished ; and some of them said to me, 
that they could mind nothing but 
meat, and were nothing bettered by 
it; and that they were utterly uncon~ 
cerned about their souls, whether they 
went to heaven or hell. 
The nearer and sorer these plagues 
seized, the sadder were their effects, 
that took away all natural and relative 
affections, so that husbands had no 
sympathy with their wives, nor wives 
with their husbands, parents with 
their children, nor children with their 
parents. These and other things have 
made me to doubt if ever any of A- 
dam’s race were in a more deplorable 
condition, their bodies and _ spirits 
more low, than many were in these 
years. 
The crowning plague of all these 
great and manifold plagues was, many 
were cast down, but few humbled ; 
great mourning, many groaning, un- 
der the effects of wrath, but few had 
sight or sense of the causes of wrath, 
in turning to the Lord. And, as soon 
as these judgments were removed, 
many were lift up, but few thankful ; 
even those who were as low as an 
that outlived these scarce times, did 
as lightly esteem bread as if they had 
never known the worth of it but the 
want of it. ‘The great part turned 
more and more gospel proof, and judg. 
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ment proof, and the success of the 
gospel took a stand at that time in 
many places of the land. 

King William his kindness is not to 
be forgotten, who not only relieved us 
from tyranny, but had such a sym- 
pathy with Scotland, that they might 
do it custom free, and have twenty 
pence of each boll. ‘ 

I caunot pass this occasion of giv- 
ing remarks upon some observable 
providences that fullowed these strange 

udgmeuts, upon persons who dwelt 
in low-lying fertile places, who laid 
themselves out to raise markets wher 
at such a height, and had little sym- 

thy with the poor; or those who 
lived in cold muirish places, who 
thought those who lived in these fer- 
tile places had a little heaven. But 
soon thereafter their little heavens 
were turned into little hells by unex- 
pected providences. Some wrote six- 
teen remarks upon that terrible fire 
which fell out on the 2d or 3d Fe- 
bruary 1700, in the Parliament Close 
in Edinburgh ; one was, that it was 
most of those people who «welt there 
were rich, and lived sumptuously, and 
had little sympathy with the distress- 
ed case of the land; that their fine 
houses, which were eleven years in 
building, were, in a few hours, turn- 
ed to a burnt ruinous heap. Bat, 
more especially, there was a farmer in 
the parish of West Calder, (in which 

rish 300 of 900 examinable persons 

ied,) who at that time was reckoned 
worth 6000 merks of money and 
goals, that had very little to spare to 

e ti the victual lay spoiling in 
his house and yard, waiting for a 

eater price ; and two honest servant 

asses, whose names were Nisbets, he- 
ing cast out of service, (for every one 
could not have it; many said, they 
got too much wages that got meat for 
work,) these two lasses would not 
steal, and they were ashamed to beg. 
They crept into an empty house, and 
sat there, wanting meat until their 
sight was almost gone ; and then they 
went about a mile of way to that far- 
mer’s yard, and cut four stocks of 
kail to save their lives. He found 
them, and drove them before him to 
the Laird of Bawd, who was a justice 
of peace, that he might get them pu- 
nished. ‘The Laird. inquired what 
moved them to go by so many yards, 
and go to his? They said, These in 
their way were in straits themselves, 
and he might best spare them. The 


Laird said, Poor conscionable things ! 
go your way, I have nothing to soy to 
you. One of them got service, and the 
other died in want ; it was her burial I 
mentioned before, who was carried’ by 
us four. But lo, in a very few years, 
he and his were begging from door 
to door, whom I have served at my 
door, and to whom I said, Who should 
have pity and sympathy with you, who 
kept your victual spoiling, waiting for 
a greater price,and would spare no- 
thing of your fulness to the poor, and 
was so cruel to the two starving lasses, 
that you took prisoners for four stocks 
of kail to save their lives, ye may read 
your sin in your judgment, if ye be 
not blind in the eyes of your soul, as 
ye ure of one in your body, and may 
be a warning to all that come after 
you. -Many yet alive in that country 
side can witness the truth of all these 
strange things. | 


CANZONE OF TASSO. 


MRK EDITOR, 


I nave scen several very beautiful 
translations from different Italian 
poets in your Magazine, and I now 
take, the liberty of sending you a 
Canzone of Tasso, which is in a very 
different tone from any other which [ 
have read in Italian. It is translated 
from one of the ** Rime Amorose,” 
beginning ‘* Questa ch’ al cieco volgo 
tanto s'apprezza.” The poet seems 
to have been labouring under the 
pangs of jealousy when he wrote this 
amorous Canzone, and he indulges in 
a strain of the bitterest abuse against 
beauty. I heve dene all I could to 
preserve the spirit of the original, and 
at the same time to give the author’s 
meaning as literally as possible. I 
am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

S. 

Edinburgh, 30th June 1820. 


Tus which the vulgar crowd so highly 
prize, 
Woman's sole pleasure and her only care, 
plant that, long ere sunset, 
18, 


Is nature's foulest stain—no jewel rare— 
Ah! he whose love no deeper 


es 

Than face that's beauteous, or than form 
that’s fair, 

As soon within his breast shall pleasure 
dwell, 

As rapture reign within the gates of hell. * 
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As in a meadow amid flowerets gay, 

Oft lurks the wily snake with poisonous 
breath, 

As in a vase that jewels rich inlay, : 

Is hid the direful draught whose taste 1s 
death, 

As oft the apple fair is gnawed away, 

By putrid worm that lurketh underneath, 

So evil thoughts, and works, and wishes 
vile, 

Oft lurk unseen ’neath beauty’s brightest 
smile. 

Where beauty shines there kindness dis- 
appears, 

Compassion, modesty, and virtue fly, 

She, as her fitting garments, ever wears 

A haughty pride, and cold demeanour 
high: 

The flowers, of every virtue that endears, 

Beneath her poisonous shadow droop and 
die. 

She is a monster of unnatural birth, 

Scourge of the heavens with which they 
lash the earth. 


E’en as an unripe nut or apple green, 

Better than that which ripens on the 
branch, 

Will suit for pickling, and is good and 
clean, 

When that is filthy, and emits foul stench, 

So, in his honeyed nectar, Love, I ween, 

Preserves much better some ill favoured 
wench, 

(Most bitter in herself, God knows!) than 
one 

Who looks without as lovely as the sun. 


Then let my love be ugly as the night, 

With crooked nose @’ershadowing her chin, 

Her moe all black and hideous to the 
sight, 

And a enough to hold a pint within ; 

Her chance-set eyes of a dull silvery white, 

Her few long tusks of ebon streaked with 
green, 

And let her tangled hair of greasy black 

Float — ory clusters down her crooked 

ac 


So shall I, safe from every rival’s power, 

Escape the racking pains of jealousy, 

Nor fear—though on some wished for pa- 

ramour 

She turn the leer of an inviting eye, 

I shall not call her haughty, proud, or 

sour, 

Perverse and heedless of my every sigh, 

So shall she live and love for pea 

I shall be wholly hers—she all my own! 
S. 


VOl. Vit. 
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DANTE’S LETTER. ® 
FaTHER! with reverence and with love I 


greet 

Your letters,—in the which I feel how well 

Your heart is fill’d with me—and the de- 
sire 

Of my return to Florence. You have bound 

My gratitude the more unto yourself, 

For that an exile rarely finds a friend. 

I have thought much. My answer will 
not serve 

To feed the meannesses of little minds— 

But on your naked judgment I abide. 

Kinsmen have written me—and I have 
heard 

From the = lips of bitter friends, as 
much, 


That by a law touching men’s banishment,. 

I may return to Florence once again. 

in my pathway thorns are 
lai 

First I must bribe my freedom—then 
must I 

In cold humiliation bend and beg 

For absolution, and endure church shame. 

These are hard terms; oh ! full of insult, 
these !— 

Your letters, father, speak of no such 
things. 

[3 such permission glorious to Dante,— 

Who hath not seen sweet Florence many a 
year ? 

Is this the recompence for virtuous days,— 

Which the world owns ;—for stern labori- 
ous nights 

Of dismal study ?—Ever from the man, — 

Whom loves Philosophy, be that poor 
heart, 

That could of other’s infamy make mock, . 

And offer up itself in coward chains. 

Far from the man, who unto justice cries 

With voice aloud, be such base compro- 


mise ! 

No—father—by this way back to my 
country 

Tread shall I never. But ah, with wing- 
ed steps, — } 

Steps winged with joy,—TI shall return 
again, 

If you can open unto me a path : 

Where honour and fame—and Dante may 
together 

Pass. But if no such way lead me to 
Florence, 


Then Florence never shall I enter more! 
Out in the world I stay—and shall I not 
Everywhere see the sun—the stars shine 
forth,— 
They are not hidden from an exiled man. 
And in the farthest earth, I may behold 
Truth—and adore it:—-sweet and sooth- 
ing truth ! 


* See the Edinburgh Review—-Art. 
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For these I need not prostitute my fame, 

Nor stoop inglorious to the men of Flo- 
rence. 

In my own heart I'll look at Italy. 

Bread 1 hope will not fail me. 


LINES DESCRIPTIVE OF A MOON- 
LIGHT SCENE, FROM THE HILL 
ABOVE GREENOCK. 


THE moonbeam play'd on Strona’s rill, 
Whose waters kiss‘d its banks of green 5 

The breeze blew softly o'er the hill, 
Where waving fields and flowers were 

seen, 

And Clutia, like a silver lake, 
Reflected back its blaze of light ; 

The echoing whispers from the brake, 
Stole sweetly on the hum of night. 


The lovely flowers which wildly grow, 
Were glancing with the dews of night ; 
The little lambs, like wreathes of snow, 
Were sleeping on the mountain’s height. 
Though night's pale curtain hung on high, 
And dininess wrapt the distant view, 
The stars gave lustre to the sky — 
Ben Lomond’s top look’d cloudless 
through. 


The Highland shores were dark and dun, 
The sky above was living gold, 

The radiance of the distant su»p— 
Which now o'er Indian mountains roll'd; 


The dark blue hills like barriers stood, 
Between eternity and time ; 
The distant windings of the flood 
Roll’d their dark waves from clime to 
clime. 


Mine eye, ‘twas fix'd—my mind, ’twas free, 


Its flight creation could not bound ! 
it linger’d midst eternity— 
And gaz’d on worlds revolving round. 
It mark'd the glory of the night, 
On earth—on occan—on the sky : 
And midst its revels of delight, 
I heard it whisper—** they must die.” 
But while [ lingering mus'd—night fled, 
The moon grew dim—no stars were 
seen— 
The sun in glory rais’d his head, 
~And Clutha’s banks again were green. 
dD. 


EXTRACTS FROM DR CHALMERS’S 
THIRD NUMBER OF THE CHRISTIAN 


AND CIVIC ECONOMY OF LARGE 
TOWNS. 


Ir is perhaps the best among all 
- Our more general arguments for a re- 
ligious establishment in a country, 
that the spontaneous demand of hu- 


= for religion is far short 
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of the actual interest which they have 
in it. This is not so with their de- 
mand for food or raiment, or any ar- 
ticle which ministers to the necessi- 
ties of our physical nature. The 
more destitute we are of these arti- 
cles, the greater is our desire after 
them. In every case, where the 
want of any thing serves to whet our 
appetite, instead of weakening it, the 
supply of that thing may be left, with 
all safety, to the native and powerful 
demand for it, among the people 
themselves. ‘The sensation of hun- 

er is a sufficient guarantee for there 
os as many bakers in a country, as 
it is good and necessary for the coun- 
try to have, without any national esta- 
blishment of bakers. This order of 
men will come forth, in number 
enough, at the mere bidding of the 
people ; and it never can be for want 
of them, that society will languish 
under the want of aliment for the 
human body. - It is wise in govern- 
ment to leave the care of the public 
good, wherever it can be left safely, 
to the workings of individual nature ; 
and, saving for the administration of 
justice between man and man, it were 
better that she never put out her 
hand either with a view to regulate 
or to foster any of the operations of 
common merchandise. 

But the case is widely different, 
when the appetite for any good is 
short of the degree in which that 
good is useful or necessary ; and, a- 
bove all, when just in proportion to 
our want of it, is the decay of our ap- 
petite towards it. Now this is, gene- 
rally speaking, the case with religious 
instruction. ‘The less we have of it, 
the less we desire to have of it. It 
is not with the aliment of the soul, as 
it is with the aliment of the body. 
‘The latter will be sought after; the 
former must be offered to a people, 
whose spiritual appetite is in a state 
of dormancy, and with whom it is 
Just as necessary to create a hunger, 
as it is to minister a positive supply. 
In these circumstances, it were vain 
to wait for any original movement on 
the part of the receivers. It must be 
made on the part of the dispensers. 
Nor does it follow, that because go- 
vernment may wisely abandon to the 
operation of the principle of demand 
and supply, all those interests, where 
the desires of our nature, and the ne- 
cessities of our nature, are adequate 
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the one to the other, she ought, 
therefore, to abandon all care of our 
interest, when the desire, on the part 
of our species, is but rare, and feeble, 
and inoperative, while the necessity is 
of such a deep and awful character, 
that there is not one of the concerns 
of earthliness which ought, for a mo- 
ment, to be compared with it. 

This we hold to be the chief ground 
upon which to plead for the advan- 
tage of a religious establishment. 
With it, achurch is built, anda teach- 
er is provided, in every little district 
of the land. Without it, we should 
have no other security for the rearing 
of such an apparatus, than the native 
desire and demand of the people for 
Christianity, from one generation to 
another. In this state of things, we 
fear, that Christian cultivation would 
only be found in rare and occasional 
spots over the face of extended terri- 
tories ; and instead of that uniform 
distribution of the word and ordi- 
nances, which it is the tendency of an 
establishment to secure, do we con- 
ceive that in every empire of Christen- 
dom, would there be dreary, unpro- 
vided blanks, where no regular sup- 
ply of instruction was to be had, and 
where there was no desire after it, on 
the part of an untaught and neglected 
population. 

We are quite aware, that a pulpit 
may be corruptly filled, and that there 
may be made*to emanate from it, the 
evil influence of a false or mitigated 
Christianity on its surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. ‘This is an argument, not 
against the good of an establishment, 
but for the good of toleration. There 
is no frame-work reared by human 
wisdom, which is proof against the 
frequent incursions of human depra- 
vity. But if there do exist a great 
moral incapacity on the part of our 
species, in virtue of which, if the les- 
sons of Christianity be not constantly 
obtruded upon them, they are sure 
to decline in taste and in desire for 
the lessons of Christianity ; and if an 
establishment be a good device for 
overcoming this evil tendency of our 
nature, it were hard to visit, with the 
mischief of its overthrow, the future 
race either of a parish or of a country, 
for the guilt of one iycumbeney, or 
for the unprincipled patronage of one 

neration. We trust, therefore, in 

e face of every corruption which 


has been alleged against them, that our 
11 


parochial establishments will stand, 
so as that churches shall be kept in 
repair, and ministers, in constant suc- 
cession, shall be provided for them. 
At the same time, we hope that no 
restriction whatever will be laid on 
the zeal and exertion of dissenters ; 
and that any legal disability, under 
which they still labour, will, at length, 
be done away. ‘The truth is, that we 
know not a better remedy against the 
temporary and incidental evils of an 
establishment, than a free, entire, and 
unexcepted toleration; nor how an 
endowed church can be more effec- 
tually preserved, either from stagna- 
tion or decay, than by being ever sti- 
mulated and kept on the alert, through 
the talent, and energy, and even oc- 
casioual malignity and injustice of 
private adventurers. Still, however, 
such is our impression of the over- 
whelming superiority of good done by 
an establishment, that, in addition to 
the direct Christian influence which 
it causes to descend upon the country, 
from its own ministers, we regard it 
as the instrument of having turned 
the country into a fitter and more pre- 
pared field, for the reception of a 
Christian influence from any other 
quarter. Insomuch, that had the 
period of the reformation from Popery, 
in Britain, been also the period for 
the overthrow and cessation of all res 
ligious establishments whatever, we 
apprehend that there would not only 
have been no attendance of people 
upon churches, but a smaller attend- 
ance of people — meeting-houses, 
than there is at this moment. ‘The 

are our establishments, in fact, whic 

have nourished and upheld the taste 
of the population for Christianity ; 
and when that taste is accidentally 
offended, they are our establishments 
which récruit the dissenting places of 
worship with such numbers as they 
never would have gotten out of that 
native mass which had been previous- 


ly unwrought, and previously unen- 


tered on. 

In order that men may become 
Christians, there must either be an 
obtruding of Christianity on the no- 
tice of the people, or the people must 
be waited for, till they move them- 
selves in quest of Christianity. We 
apprehend that the former, or what 
may be called the aggressive way of 
it, is the most effectual. Nature does 
not go forth in search of Christianity, 
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but Christianity goes forth to knock 
at the door of nature, and, if possible, 
awaken her out of her sluggishness. 
This was the way of it at its first pro- 
mulgation. Itis the way of it in every 
missionary enterprise. And seeing, 
that the disinclination of the human 
heart to entertain the overtures of the 
ospel, forms a mightier obstacle to 
its reception among men, than all the 
oceans and continents which mission- 
aries have to traverse, there ought to 
be a series of aggressive measures in 
behalf of Christianity, carried on from 
one age to another, in every clime and 
country of Christendom. ‘To wait till 
the people shall stir so effectually, as 
that places of worship shall be built 
by them, and the maintenance of 
teachers shall be provided by them, 
and that, abundantly enough for all 
the moral and spiritual necessities of 
our: nation, is very like a reversal of 
the principle on which Christianity 
was first introduced amongst us, and 
on which, we apprehend, Christianity 
must still be upheld amongst us. We, 
therefore, hold it to be wise, in every 
Christian government, to meet the 
people with a ready-made apparatus 
of Christian education. It is like a 
constant and successive going forth 
amongst them with those lessons 
which they never would have sought 
after, through all the sacrifices that 
they else would have had to make, 
and all the obstacles that they else 
must have overcome. It is in order 
to perpetuate the religion of the peo- 
ple, keeping up the same aggressive- 
ness of operation, which first origi- 
nated the religion of the people. We 
are aware that itinerancy is an aggres- 
sive operation, and that dissenters do 
itinerate. But we are mistaken if, in 
this way, there is more of the gospel 
brought into contact with the inha- 
bitants of our country, throughout 
the space of a year, than is heard on 
every single Sabbath within the pale 
of its two establishments. This is 
not fastening the contempt of insig- 
nificance upon dissenters; for, in 
truth, the good done by their locomo- 
tive ay forms, we believe, a 
very humble fraction, indeed, of the 
good that emanates from their pulpits, 
and is performed through the week, 
and around the vicinity of their pul- 
ts, by the ministers who fill them. 
t Is a@ mere question of moral and 
spiritual tactics, which we are at pre- 


sent engaged with. The ability and 
the Christian worth of dissenters, and 
the precious contributions which they 
have rendered to sacred literature, 
should ever screen them from bei 
lightly or irreverently spoken of. An 
yet, among all their claims to the gra- 
titude of the public, we think that 
they have a higher still, in their 
wholesome re-action on the establish- 
ments of the land, in their fresh, and 
vigorous, and ever-recurring impulses 
on a machinery, the usefulness of 
which they may disown in words, 
while, in fact, they are among the 
most effective instruments of its use- 
fulness.—pp. 89—95. 

It is quite true that the establish- 
ment has been greatly more powerless 
in cities, than, with care and vigilance 
on the part of our rulers, it might 
have been. It is not merely of the 
inadequate number of churches that 
we complain, though these, in some of 
the chief cities of our empire, could 
not harbour more than a tenth part 
of the inhabitants. Neither is it of 
the manner in which the clergy have 
been loaded with such extra-profes- 


_sional work, as, in fact, has reduced 


their usefulness as ministers, greatly 
beneath the level of thatof their dissent- 
ing brethren. But, in addition to all 
this, the most precious advantages of 
an establishment have been virtually 
thrown away, and its ministers disarm- 
ed of more than half theimintluence, by 
a mere point of civic practice and regu- 
lation. By what may be called a most 
unfortunate blunder in moral tacties,. 
an apparatus that might have borne 
with peculiar effect on the hosts ofa 
rapidly degenerating population, has 
been sorely thwarted and impeded in 
the most essential part of the mecha- 
nism which belongs to it. Not by 
the fault of any, but through the mere 
oversight of all, a wide disruption bas 
been made between city ministers, 
and the people of their respective lo- 
calities; and we should esteem it a 
truly important epoch in the Christian 
economy of towns, were effectual mea 
sures henceforth taken, to repair gras 
dually, and without violence, the mis- 
chief alluded to. 

What we complain of is, the mode 
which has obtained hitherto of letting 
the vacant church seats. They are 
oe to applications from all parts of 
the town and neighbourhood, and 
that, till very lately, without any pre 
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ference given to the inhabitants of 
the parish. 

It is this, which, trifling as it may 
appear, has struck with impotency 
our church establishment in towns, 
and brought it down from the high 
’vantage ground it might else have oc- 
cupied. In this way each church is 
made to operate, by a mere process of 
attraction, over an immense field, in- 
stead of operating, by a process of e- 
manation, on a distinct and manage- 
able portion of it. With the excep- 
tion of his civil immunities, and his 
civil duties, which last form a heavy 
deduction from his usefulness, there 
remains nothing to signalise an esta- 
blished over a dissenting minister, 
though the capabilities of his office 
ought to give him the very advan- 
tage which a local has over a general 
Sabbath school. That which, in ar- 
gument, furms the main strength of 
our establishment, has, in practice, 
been so utterly disregarded, as, in 
fact, to have brought every city of 
our land under a mere system of dis- 
senterism. It is not of the powerful 
influence of dissenters that we com- 
plain. It is of the feeble influence of 
their system. It is not that they are 
become so like unto us, as to have 
gained ground upon the establish- 
ment. It is, that we have become so 
like unto them, as both of us to have 
lost ground on the general population. 
Locality, in truth, is the secret prin- 
ciple wherein our great strength lieth ; 
and our enemies could not have de- 
vised more effectual means of prevail- 
ing against us, in order to bind us 
and to afflict us, than just to dissever 
this principle from our establishment. 
Our city rulers, without the mischiev- 
ous intent, have inflicted upon us the 
mischievous operation of Delilah ; and 
since we are asked, why it is that, 
with all the strength and superiority 
which we assign to an establishment, 
we put forth so powerless an arm on 
the general community—we reply, 
that it is, because, under this opera- 
tion, our strength has gone from us, 
and we have me weak, and are 
like unto other men. 

It is well enough, that every arti- 
cle of ordinary sale is to be had in 
stationary shops, for the general and 
indiscriminate use of the public at 
large ; for all who need such articles, 
also feel their need, and have a mov- 
ing force in themselves to go in quest 


of them, But this is no reason why 
the same thing should have been 
done with Christianity. It is what 
all men need, but what few feel the 
need of; and, therefore it is, that, 
under our present arrangement in 
towns, there are many thousands who 
will never move towards it, but where 
still it is in our power to reclaim and 
to engage, did we obtrude it upon 
them. We cannot think of a more 
effectual device, by which to send a 
reaching and a pervading influence to 
this sedentary part of our population, 
than by binding one.church, with one 
minister, to one locality. Under the 
opposite, and, unfortunately, the ac« 
tual system, the result, that is now 
visibly before us, was quite unavoid- 
able. All the activity of dissenters, 
aided by the established church, 
whose activity and influence have 
been, in fact, reduced to that of dis- 
senters, could not have prevented it. 
It is not mere Sabbath preaching that 
will retain, or, far less, recal a people 
to the ordinances of Christianity. It 
is not even this preaching, seconded 
by the most strenuous week-day at- 


tentions, to hearers lying thinly and . 


confusedly scattered over a wide and 
fatiguing territory. With such a bare 
and general superintendence as this, 
many are the families that will fall 
out of notice; and there'will be the 
breaking out of many intermediate 
spaces, in which there must grow and 
gather, every year, a wider alienation 
from all the habits of a country pa- 
rish ; and the minister, occupied with 
his extra-parochial congregation, will 
be bereft of all his natural influence 
over a locality which is but nominally 
his. The reciprocal influence of his 
Sabbath and week-day ministrations 
on each other, is entirely lost under 
such an arrangement. The truth is, 
that, let him move through his parish, 
he may not find so much as a hun- 
dred hearers within its limits, out of 
more than ten times that number who 
attend upon him. And, conversely, 
however urgent might be the demand 
in his parish for room in his church, 
which, under the existing practice, it 
is not likely to be, he has not that 
room that is already in foreign occu 
pation, to bestow upon them. A pa- 
rochial congregation would have, at 
the very outset, throned him in such 
a moral ascendancy over his district 
of the town, as the assiduities of a 
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whole life will not be able to earn 
for him. But, as the matter stands, 
he is quite on a level, in respect of 
influence, with his dissenting bre- 
thren; and the whole machinery of 
an establishment, in respect of its 
most powerful and peculiar bearings 
upon the people, is virtually dissolved. 
On the system of each minister feed- 
ing his church from his parish, he 
could not only have crowded his own 
place of worship, but stirred up such 
an effective demand for more accom- 
modation, as might have caused the 
number of churches and the number 
of people to keep in nearer proportion 
to each other. But, under the para- 
. lyzing influence of the present sys- 
tem, it is not to be wondered at, that 
the urgency for seats should have 
fallen so greatly in the rear of the in- 
creasing rate of population ; and. that 
the habit of attendance on any place 
of religious instruction whatever, 
should have gone so wofully into de- 
suetude—and that the feeble opera- 
tion of waiting a demand, instead of 
stimulating, should be so incompetent 
‘to reclaim this habit; and that the 
labouring classes in towns, should have 
thus become so generally alienated 
from the religious establishment of 
the land—and, what is greatly worse 
than the desertion of establishments, 
that a frarful majority should be now 
forming, and likely to increase every 
year, who are not merely away from 
all churches, but so far away, as to 
be beyond the supplementary opera- 
tion of all meeting-houses—a majori- 
ty that is fast thickening upon our 
hands, and who will be sure to return 
all the disorders of week-day profliga- 
cy upon the country, because that 
country has, in fact, abandoned them 
to the ever-plying incitements and 
opportunities of Sabbath profunation, 
—pp- 104—109. 

- An experiment may often be as in- 
structive by its failure, as by its suc- 
cess. We have here to record the fate 
of a most laudable endeavour, made 
to recal a people alienated from Chris- 
tian ordinances, to the habit of at- 
tendance upon them. The scene of 
this enterprise was Calton and Bridge- 
ton—iwo suburb districts of Glasgow 
which lie contiguous to each other, 
bearing together, a pulation of a- 
bove 29,000, and with only one cha- 
pel of ease for the whole provision 


which the establishment has rendered 
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to them. It was thought that a regular 
evening sermon might be instituted in 
this chapel, and that for the induce- 
ment of a seat-rent so moderate as 
from 6d. to ts. 6d. a-year, to each in- 
dividual, many who attended no where 
through the day, might be prevailed 
upon to become the regular attendants 
of such a congregation. ‘The sermon 
was preached, not by one stated mi- 
nister, but by a succession of such 
ministers as could be found; and as 
variety is one of the charms of a pub- 
lic exhibition, this also might have 
been thought a favourable circum- 
stance. But besides, there were gen- 
tlemen who introduced the arrange- 
ment to the notice of the people, not 
inerely by acting as their informants, 
but by going round among them with 
the offer of’ sittings, and, in order to 
remove every objection on the score 
of inability, they were authorised to 
offer seats gratuitously to those who 
were unable to pay for them. Had 
the experiment succeeded, it would 
have been indeed the proudest and 
most pacific of all victories. But it is 
greatly easier to make war against the 
physical resistance of a people, than to 
make war against the resistance of an 
established moral habit. And, ac- 
cordingly, out of the 1500 seats that 
were offered, not above 50 were let or 
accepted by those who had before been 
total non-attendants on religious wor- 
ship ; and then about 150 more were 
let, not, however, to those whom it 
was wanted to reclaim, but to those 
who already went to church through 
the day, and in whom the taste for 
church-going had been already form- 
ed. And so the matter moved on, 
heavily and languidly, for some time, 
till, in six months after the com- 
meucement of the scheme, in Septem- 
ber 1817, it was finally abandoned. 
There were several ingredients of 
success, however, wanting to this ex- 
periment. ‘There was no such reite- 
ration of one minister, as would ripen 
into familiarity or friendship between 
him and his hearers. There was no 
reciprocity of operation, between the 
duties of the Sabbath, and the duties 
of the week. The most aggressive 
part of a minister’s influence upon the 
people, lies in his being frequently a- 
mongst them ; the ised indivie 
dual, whose presence is looked for at 
their funerals, and who baptizes their 
children, and who attends their sick« 
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beds, and who goes round amongst 
them in courses of religious visitation. 
There was nothing of all this in the 
experiment ; nor were the Christian 
philanthropists who did go forth upon 
the population, so firmly embodied 
under one head, or so strictly and of- 
ficially attached to one locality, as fair- 
ly to represent the operation ofa stat- 
ed minister, and, where possible, a 
residing eldership. Above all, in so 
wide and dispersed a locality in ques- 
tion, it was not by the marvellous «lo- 
ings of one year, that a great or visi- 
ble change in the habits of the people 
ought to have been expected. ‘The 
descent of more than half a century 
will not be so easily or so speedily re~ 
covered. Such an achievement as 
this can never be done without la- 
bour, and without the perseverance of 
men, willing to plod and to pioneer 
their way through the difficulties of a 
whole generation. 

This may serve to guide our anti- 
cipations respecting the probable ef- 
fect of new churches, built in places 
of the most crowded and unprovided 
gp sc A given territory ought, 

y all means, to be assigned to each 
of them ; and, in letting the seats, a 


preference should be held out to the © 


residents upon that territory. But 
we should not be sanguine in our 
hopes, of the preference peing, to any 
reat extent, actually taken by them 
in the first instance ; and this, if the 
cause be not adverted to or counted 
on, may, fora time, damp and dis- 
courage the whole speculation. On 
our first entrance upon new ground, 
we must consider that there is a mi- 
nority already in possession of sittings 
elsewhere, and that, nearly up to the 
existing taste for church-going ; and 
that there is a majority in whom that 
taste must be formed and inspired, 
ere the church can be recruited out 
of their numbers. A congregation, 
out of these, may be looked for in 
time, as the fruit and the reward of 
pemareunnens but it cannot be looked 
or immediately. ‘Che best rule of 
seat-letting, in these circumstances, 
is, to hold out a preference, in the 
first instance, to the inhabitants of 
the new parish, and then, in as far as 
that preference is not taken, to expose 
the remaining seats to the applications 
of the general public. It is of im- 
portance, however, that each of the 
extra-parochial sittings should be let 
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in the name of one individual, instead 
of their being let by threes and fours 
in the name of the head or represen- 
tative of a family ; for, in this latter 
case, they may pass from one member 
of it to anotlier, and, perhaps, descend 
to its next and its succeeding genera- 
tions. The object of this last regu- 
lation is, to secure a more rapid and 
abundant falling in of extra-parochial 
vacancies, which should be rigidly end 
unviolably offered to parishioners from 
one year to another, as they occur. 
Under such a constitution, there may, 
at the outset of every new church, be 
but a small proportion of parishioners 
attending it; but, with the removal 
or the dying off of extra-parochial 
hearers, there will be a certain num- 
ber of vacancies to dispose among 
them annually. Meanwhile, the in- 
terest of the minister, in his new pa- 
rish, will be gradually extending, and, 
with very ordinary attention on his 
part, may so keep pace with the dis- 
appearance and decay of the exotics 
among his congregation, as will ena- 
ble him to replace them by parish ap- 
plicants; and thus in the process of 
time, will a home be substituted in 
the place of a mixed congregation. It 
were laying an impossibility upon a 
clergyman, at once to call in from a 
yet unbroken field, fifteen hundred 
realy and willing attendants upon 
his ministrations. But this, without 
any colossal energy at all, he might 
do at the rate of fifty in the year. So 
that though he begins himself with a 
mixed auditory made out of hearers 
from all the parishes of the city, there 
may be such a silent process of sub- 
stitution going forward during the 
course of his incumbency, as shall 
enable him to transmit to his succes- 
sor an almost entirely parochial con- 
gregation. 

This is the way, in fact, in which 
all our existing congregations might 
be at length parochialised. It should 
be done by an enactment of gradual 
operation. Were they now broken 
up, for the purpose of being new-mo- 
delled, and that instantly on the local 
ener there would be violence 

one to the feelings of many an indi- 
vidual. But, what is more, it would 
also be found, that, after the disper- 
sion of our mixed congregations, there 
would be a very inadequate number 
of applicants in the poorer parishes 
ready to take the places which had 
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thus been dispossessed. It is much 
better if the existing arrangement can 
be righted without the soreness of any 
forced or unnatural separations, and 
in such a way as that no actual sitter 
can, on his own account, personally 
complain of it. Though he retain his 
right of occupation till death, the sub- 
stitution of a home for a 

ation will yet go on, and as rapid- 
the parochial demand 
for eats cau be stimulated. So that 


the sure result will at length be arriv-— 


ed at, of the parish and congregation 
being brought within the limits of 
one influence, and reduced to the sim- 
plicity of one management. 

There is a philanthropy more san- 
guine than it is solid, which, impa- 
tient of delay, would think an opera- 
tion so tardy as this unworthy of be- 
ing suggested, and refuse to wait for 
it. Butit is the property of sound 
legislation to look to distant results as 
well as to near ones—to be satisfied 
with impressing a sure movement, 
though it should be a slow one-nor 
does the wisdom of man ever make a 
higher exhibition, than when apart 
from the impulse of a result that is 
cither speedy or splendid, she calmly 
institutes an arrangement, the coming 
benefit of which will not be fully 
realized till after the lapse of our ex- 
isting generation. 

But it is not enough that the de- 
mand of each parish for seats should 
be stimulated up to the extent of its 
present accommodation. ‘The truth 
is, that all our large towns have so 
far outgrown the church establish- 
ment, that, though each church were 
crowded, and with local congregations 
too, and each meeting-house already 
in existence were also filled to an over- 
flow, there would still be a fearful 
body of the people in the condition of 
outcasts from the ordinances of Christ- 
ianity. ‘The mere erection of addi- 
tional fabrics will do nothing to re- 
medy this, without an operation on 
the people who should fill them. It 
must be admitted, that the Calton ex- 
periment looks rather discouraging. 
But still we think that certain ad. 
verse ingredients may be removed 
from it, and certain favourable ingre- 
cients be substituted in its place. It 
was really not to be expected that 
rauch could be done by an indefinite 
number of ministers, who each had 
the transient intercourse of a rare and 


occasional Sabbath evening with. the 
people, without any week-day move- 
ment amongst them all. But is there 
not a greater likelihood of success, 
when the same attempt is made by 
one minister in his own parish, in 
conjunction, perhaps, with an assist- 
ant equally bound to its locality with 
himself? And what the influence of 
a few private philanthropists, going 


forth on so wide and populous a dis- 


trict as the one we are alluding to, 
could not accomplish by a transient 
effort, may at length be accomplished 
by persevering and reiterated efforts 
on the part of an official body, raised, 
perhaps, into existence for the very 
object of calling out a — con- 
gregation, and animated with a sense: 
of the importance of achieving it. 
Even with all these advantages, the 
strenuousness of an encounter with 
pee and established habits will 
e felt, an encounter which will re« 
quire to be as assiduously met by mo- 
ral suasion through the week as by 
preaching on the Sabbath. At the 
same time, it is a very great mistake: 
to think that any other peculiar power 
is necessary for such an operation, 
than peculiar pains-taking. It is not 
with rare and extraordinary talent 
conferred upon a few, but with ha- 
bits and principles which may be cul- 
tivated by all, that are linked our best 
securities for the reformation of the 
world. This is a work which will 
mainly be done with every-day instru- 
ments operating upon every-day ma- 
terials ; and more, too, by the multi- 
plication of labourers, than by the 
gigantic labour of a small number of 
individuals. The arrangement now 
suggested may exemplify this. Let 
a Sabbath evening sermon be preach 
ed in the church of a city parish to a 
parochial congregation, distinct from. 
the day-hearers altogether. Let a 
moderate seat-rent be exacted, and a 
preference for these seats be held out 
to those in the locality, who have sit- 
tings no where else. Some care and 
some perseverence will be necessary. 
to ensure the success of such an en- 
terprise. But there is nothing im- 
practicable about it, and no such im- 
pediments in the way of its execu< 
tion, as to stamp upon it the least de« 
gree of a visionary character. ‘There 
need be no additional labour to the 
minister, who may, in fact, take full: 
relief to himself from an assistant. 
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There may, at length, be no addi- 
tional expence to the city, seeing that 
out of’ the produce of the seat-rents all 
the charges of the evening arrange- 
ment will in time be defrayed. There 
will even be no additional fabrics to 
build, in the first instance, which the 
people are not yet in readiness to fill, 
were they erected in any sensible pro- 
portion to the existing deficiency. 
‘Thus, by a very cheap and simple ar- 
rangement, may the number of ec- 
clesiastical labourers be doubled in 
every city of our land ; and, with the 
distinctness of the day and evening 
congregations, the number of' sitters 
belonging to the establishment at 
length be doubled also. We are not 
aware of a speedier method for re- 
claiming the outcasts and wanderers 
of a city population to congregational 
habits ; nor can we think how an a 
proximation equally rapid, and, at the 
same time, equally practicable, can be 
made in towns to the parochial system. 
It would instantly improve the condi- 
tion of the minister as to his relation- 
ship with the parish, who will gain 
more .' it, in point of recognition, 
within his own locality, in a single 
month, than he could do by preach- 
ing to a mixed congregation for a 
whole lifetime. And it would gra- 
dually extend a taste and a demand 
for the services of Christianity, a- 
mong a people who had no taste and 
no demand for them before. It is al- 
together a chimerical apprehension, 
that it may only change day-sitters 
into evening-sitters, and cause those 
who have now a full participation of 
ordinances to be satisfied with less. 
It would change total non-attendants 
into attendants upon an evening ser- 
vice, who, at length, not satisfied with 
their deficiency from others, would 
have a demand for more. Instead of 
diminishing the taste which now is, 
it would create the taste which must 
still be called into existence. Instead 
of superseding the use of new churches 
for the people, it would prepare a peo~ 
ple for the new churches, and turn 
out to be the most effectual nursery 
of their future congregations. 

And here let it be remarked, how 
effectually it is that Sabbath-evening 
schools subserve the prospective ar- 
rangement which we are now contem- 
plating. It requires a much harder 
struggle than most are aware of to 
prevail on grown-up people, who ne» 
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ver have attended church, to become 
the members either of a day or an 
evening congregation. But the com- 
liance which cannot be won in man- 
100d, for attendance on a church, we 
win in bc_ dod, for attendance on a 
school ; and, when the boy becomes a 
man, a second effort is not necessary. 
It were, in fact, a far more congenial 
transition fur him to pass froin the 
evening school to the evening church, 
than if’ he never had attended school 
at all; and far more congenial for the 
member of an evening to become the 
member of a day congregation, than 
if, brought up in the utter want of 
congregational habits, he never had 
attended either the one or the other. 
Thus it is that the Sabbath-school 
system, which many regret as a de- 
viation from the regularities of an es- 
tablishment, is the very best expe- 
dient for feeding an establishment, 
and making it at length commensu- 
rate with the moral and spiritual ne 
cessities of our population. It con- 
nects the susceptibility of youth with 
a result, which, but for the possession 
of an element so manageable, might 
never be arrived at. It appears like 
the first and the firmest step to a great 
moral renovation in our land. Anda 
arochial system, which might never 
man been reared in towns, out of such 
stubborn materials as the depraved 
and inveterate habits of our older, is 
thus likely to be formed and extended 
out of the softer materials of our 
younger generation. pp. 114—124, 


EXTENSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE 
IN AMERICA. 


MK EDITOR, 


As I can have no doubt that the 
readers of the Edinburgh Magazine 
have sincerely deplored the permission 
allowed by the American Congress to 
import slaves into the new state of 
Missouri, it will, I think, give them 
some consolation to hear that the 
measure is equally deprecated by all 
our Transatlantic brethren in the nor- 
thern states. In proof of this I will 
transcribe for insertion in your re- 
spectable publication, some particu- 
lars respecting that lamentable trans- 
action communicated to me ina letter, 
dated April 20, and which are unques- 
tionably authentic. The gentleman 
from whom I received them, and who 
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does me the favour to correspond with 


me oceasionally, is a minister of high 
character at Dorchester in Massachu- 
setts, and in their University of Cam- 
bridge. Adverting to the execrable trat- 
fic in slaves, my friend thus expresses 
himself: whole subject has lately 
passed in review before our Congress, 
and a long session has been occupied 
in its discussion. ‘This has been oc- 
casioned by an application for the ad- 
inission of the Missouri territory as 
one of the United States, with the per- 
mission to hold slaves. It was gene- 
rally believed that Congress could not 
grant such an indulgence; that it 
would be a violation of the bill of 
rights on which our constitution was 
founded, as well as of the prineiples 
of justice and humanity, and repug- 
nant to the very spirit of liberty which 
is the pride and beast of a professed 
nation of freemen. Both in the se- 
nate and congress the question was 
agitated in warm debate, and in some 
most impressive speeches. All that 
learning, humanity, a regard to sound 
policy, and a respect to our free go- 
vernment could adduce in favour of 
restricting slavery in the State, ex- 
hibited with the most powerful and 
impressive eloquence, failed, alas! of 
effecting their benevolent purpose. 
Their pleadings fell upon deatened 
ears, and moved not hearts indurated 
by selfishness. The bill for the ad- 
mission of the Missouri into the 
Union passed the House of Represen- 
tatives without the restrictive clause 
prohibiting slavery, though only by a 
majority of four votes. Against the 
restriction 90—for it 86—so that 
Missouri is permitted to become a 
slave-holding state !!" My friend 
goes on to say, “‘ It is impossible to 
describe the feelings of surprise and 
regret which this decision has ocea- 
-sioned in all the New England States. 
The friends of humanity and freedom 
are palsied with the shock. Not only 
will this be the means of continuing 
and extending the most disgraceful 
practice of keeping slaves, but of 
opening a new mart for the sale, and 
thus furnish slave-traders and kid- 
nappers with inducements to procure, 
* per fas aut nefas,’ new supplies by 
importation.” He then mentions 
the following fact, almost surpassing 
belief:  In-connection with this 
lamentable result is another most 
painful occurrence. You have doubt- 
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less heard of the most distressing fire 
ever known in this country, which 
extended its ravages in Savannah, the 
capital of Georgia. A tender feeling 
of compassion tor the sufferers called 
out very liberal contributions for their 
relief, particularly in the northern 
states. In-the city of New York, 
the sum of twelve thousand dollars 
was immediately subscribed and for- 
warded, with a request that such 
people of colour as were sufferers 
might participate in the distribution. 
This gave umbrage to the city-coun- 
cil of Savannah, who sent back the 
money to the donation-committee of 
New York, because they considered 
it as encumbered with a condition 
with which they were unwilling to 
comply. How strange, how passing 
strange, that the pride of domination 
over a humbled race of dependents 
should so operate and prevail, as to 
produce the rejection of a charity in 
which benevolence, to say nothing of 
justice and humanity, had hoped that 
they might share! How apparent is 
it, that the possession of slaves pro- 
duces a hardened, nay cruel, disposi- 
tion in the master, and renders the 
heart insensible to the obligations of 
humanity, and even to the claims of 
compassion and mercy !” 

Surely, Mr Editor, it is not too 
much to hope, that these real patriots 
ond more enlightened disciples of Him 
whose object it was to introduce uni- 
versal righteousness, ‘* peace on earth, 
and good will towards men,” although 
hitherto unsuccessful, will at length 
be enabled effectually to counteract 
and suppress the narrow sordid spirit 
of their more southern neighbours, 
and to convince them that their own 
happiness would eventually be not 
less essentially promoted by the sup- 
pression of slavery, than that of those 
suffering wretched people who are at 
present its more immediate victims. 

As I am not at liberty to give the 
name of my informant, without his 
permission, I am constrained, although 
probably quite unknown to the ge- 
nerality of your readers, to sign my 
own, 

Carnarine Carre. * 

York, June 27, 1820. 


* This lady is distinguished, both for 
the intellectual energies and warm bene- 
volence of her own character, and as being 
the widow of a pious and eminent dissent- 
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THE BYSTANDER. 
No. V. 


One evening lately, feeling myself 
a little out of humour, I took my hat 
and stick, and sallied forth to drink 
tea with my old friend Miss F . 
Some may imagine that I chose not 
the fittest time for visiting; but I 
did not go for the purpose of indulg- 
ing my splenetic inclinations against 
every one whom chance should throw 
in my way,—(as some of my married 
acquaintance, who shall be nameless, 
never fail to do,)—but I went with 
the honest intention of shaking off, 
as speedily as possible, my trouble- 
some and unwelcome visitors, the 
blue devils. 

My acquaintance with Miss F—— 
commenced in those happy days when 
we figured away as votaries of ‘l'erpsi- 
chore,—I, arrayed in a scarlet coat, 
with my hair powdered, and tied in a 
bag ; she, decked out with a yellow 
damask, embroidered with blue and 
green tulips. We used to be partners 
in a sort of dance, where the different 
couples, after having marched for a 
short while side by side, separated, 
and filed off in opposite directions, 
and, after having promenaded the 
length of the room in solitary sadness, 
were, at last, upon reaching the far- 
ther end of it, again united. Some- 
what like this has been the progress 
through the world of Miss F and 
myself. We parted in the morning 
of life, and towards evening we have 
again met, both in nearly the same 
circumstances in which we were at 
our separation. We have each expe- 
rienced the vicissitudes of fortune, we 
have had our allotted portion of joy 
and grief; but the storms of passion, 
and the gales of hope, are subsided ; 
the heavy clouds, and the cheerful 
sunshine, have both passed away, and 
now, in the calm twilight, we each 
feel ourselves a/one. A friend to whom 
I lately made this remark suggested, 
that, to remedy this solitariness, and 
complete the analogy of the dance, 
Miss F—— and I ought to take each 
other, for better and worse. But— 


ing clergyman, several of whose posthu- 
mous works she has published, and has 
lately added a very valuable memoir of 
him, from which we propose, hereafter, to 
present our readers with some : instructive 
extracts.— £dit. ‘ 
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this would disappoint my cousin John, 
—at least it would burden him with 
a widow's jointure, (though, to be 
sure, my life is as good as her's ;) and 
it would break the heart of Mrs 
Macnaughton, my spherical house- 
keeper ; and—truth must out at last 
—Miss F is a year older than 
myself; and, if ever I do such a fool- 
ish thing as to marry——but enough 
ot this; I must not be more egolic 
than necessary. I have not yet men- 
tioned that there reside with my friend 
Miss F two fair nieces, whose 
lively chat I sometimes think contri- 
butes as much to dissipate my ill-hu- 
mours as the old stories of their aunt. 
I was rather disappointed, on this oc- 
casion, to find that the young ladies 
were dining from home, and _ their 
places ys sat by an old widow lady 
and her daughter, who was, to say 
the least, wn peu passée. My entrance 
seemed to produce a more agreeable 
sensation here than it did at Mrs 
's. Miss F looked at Mrs 
G——, and Mrs G—— at her daugh- 
ter, as much as to say, “ How apro- 
pos!” I did not participate in their 
pleasure ; for, although I like a ¢éte- 
d-iéte well enough now and then, I 
never like to play cavalier seul in a 
party of ladies, particularly when they 
are-—not very young. Joy is not al- 
ways talkative ; the conversation pro- 
ceeiled slowly for a:few minutes after 


‘my entrance ; Miss F—— arranged 
the tea-cups; Mrs G—— arranged 


the folds of her gown; and Miss 
G arranged the luxuriant curls 
of a fine new head of hair. At length 


we thought of starting a discussion 


about whether it would rain or not 
rain. After a tolerably long debate, 
we were about to decide in the nega- 
tive, (Mrs G—— having hinted some- 
thing about, a walk.to St: Bernard’s 
Well after tea,) when a heavy. shower 
coming on, put an end to all argu- 
ment.on the subject. When tea was 
finished, Miss F-——, first informing 
Miss G—— that I was very fond of 
music, begged her to favour us.with 
atune. A tune! I shuddered.at the 
name. I was in no humour . for 
Dainty’ Davie,” or Dunean Da- 
vidson.” Oh!” said Mrs G——, 
‘* what a pity your nieces are not at 
home, they play so much - better! 
However, I am_ sure Betsy will. not 
refuse to oblige Mr.M as well.as 


-he.can, She always plays when she 
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is asked, to do her justice, which, in 


my opinion, is the principal beauty in 
playing.”— The motier is right,’ 

thought I, after I heard the two first 
bars of the London March, ‘ her 
willingness is the principal beauty in 
Miss Betsy’s playing Won't you 
accompany it with your voice, my 
dear?” said her mother ; and Miss 
Betsy began to sing ‘ Logie o' Bu- 
chan” in a voice which, as somebody 
says, I might have heard had we been 
shut up together in the same band- 
box. ‘This was no salvo for my ill- 
humour; I felt it increasing every 
moment. ‘“ Behold,” said [ to my- 
self, ‘* the evils of over-refinement ! 
Fifteen years ago I might have listen- 
ed to this with patience, at least, if 
not with approbation ; but now, when 
the classical melodies of Haydn and 
Mozart have become, as it were, na- 
turalized amongst us, while those of 
Winter, Paer, Mayer, and Cimarosa, 
are rapidly advancing towards adop- 
tion ; and, when we hear these melo- 
dies sung by our female acquaintance, 
with voices and science little interior 
to those of professors, our taste has 
become fastidious, and we reject with 
disdain what we once received reaslily. 
Thus it ever is that factitious refine- 
ments produce in us a loathing of 
those pure and simple pleasures——” 
Spite of my ill-humour, I could not 
suppress a smile at the absurdity of 
my own reasoning. ‘* Simple in- 
deed,” thought I, as I heard the voice 
of Miss Betsy following the notes of 
the piano one after another, as if they 
had been so many stepping-stones. I 
rather think my smile had been ob- 
served by the mother, and favour- 
ably construed ; for, when the music 
had ceased, and conversation was re- 
sumed, she chatted with great glee 
and volubility. ‘To do my friend 
Miss F justice, she is not much 
addicted to—aneedote ; but to-night 
she was forced to suit her con- 
versation to her visitors ; and we 
had a great deal of private family 
history. I happened to make a re- 
mark on a Jady who has been lately 
married ; this preduced a dissertation 
on the dress in which she appeared at 
church. ‘The value of her pelisse was 


_ calculated, and there was something 


said about a pair of French white 
boots, then “ such a bonnet! a shower 
of rain would make it quite useless.” 


Then we had the history of a gentle- 
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man and his wife, who did not agree 
very well ; Miss F——— declared it to 
be the gentleman’s fault, Miss G-—— 
loudly maintained it was the lady’s. 
« After all,” thought I, “‘ the new 
school is preferable. In the young 
ladies of the present day we meet with 
none of that petty, vulgar, interfer- 
ence with the concerns of others, 
which is so tiresome and disgusting.” 
Alas! I was soon doomed to —_ 
my opinion; I was forced to make 
the same remark on the habits of so- 
ciety, that an eminent moral philoso- 
pher has lately made on the powers of 
the human mind, namely, that we 
are apt to be deceived by a new modi- 
fication of a known principle; and 
that we sometimes consider as a new 
faculty, what is only the same ener- 
gy differently applied. The ringing 
of the door-bell announced the return 
of Miss F ‘s fair nieces. *‘ Thank 
heaven!” said I internally, ‘‘ we shall 
have done with silks, and ribbons, 
and family quarrels.” Misses Jane 
and Margaret entered. They are girls 
of good parts ; and their understand- 
ings have been well cultivated ; they 
are accomplished without display, and 
well-informed without pedantry. Had 
I been asked, a week ago, what were 
their faults, I should have been at a 
loss how to reply ; now, I could an- 
swer the question without hesitation. 
“ Well, ladies, have you had a plea- 
sant party?” ‘* O yes, pleasant e- 
nough.” Of whom did it consist ?”’ 
*“ Oh!” said Miss Jane, ‘“‘ we had, in 
the first place, Captain ——, seem- 
ing, as Edie Ochiltree says, as if he 
durst not look down, for fear he should 
see his shoes. I was highly amused 
with him; he was at one time twirl- 
ing a painted fire-screen, which he 
happened to let fall; with an air of 
the most perfect insouciance, he suf- 
fered it to remain on the ground, and 
continued conversing to the lady next 
whom he was standing, without ap- 

aring conscious that he had dropped 
it.” ‘* Nay,” said Margaret, “ I 
think that may be easily acceunted 
for; I suppose the tightness of his 
stays did not permit him to come 
within arms-length of the ground.” 
*“* Who were the ladies of your par- 
ty?” asked Miss F “Oh, 
was Miss , and her cousin Miss 
——, who pertormed the entrée pré- 
cipitce in finer style than I have ever 
seen it. When the door was opened 
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they rushed into the room with the 
velocity of a ship launching ; then 
they seized upon poor Mrs , and 
I verily thought would have shaken 
her arm off.” “ Then,” said Jane, 
«¢ we had that solemn piece of furni- 
ture Mrs —— ; one would think there 
never had been a widow in the world 
before, she looks so grim, and sighs 
so piteously.” ‘* I declare,” said Mar- 
garet, ‘ I think she took that way of 
making love to poor Mr-—-—, who 
lost his wife lately.” ‘* I had almost 
forgotten to mention the all-accom- 

lished Miss —-—,” said Jane, ‘* with 
= studied unaffectedness and labour- 
ed naiveté ; there is a quiet self-im- 
portance about that girl, which pro- 
vokes me ten times more than the 
most downright pedantry ; then she 
requires to be drawn out; and when 
she is drawn out she speaks in such 
neat sentences, and rounded periods, 
that I always think she is repeating a 
bit of the Spectator.” Miss 
said I angrily, “‘ is ——,” but I 
thought it advisable to gulp down a 
comparison I was about to make, and 
I quietly added, “ a very fine acl 
“* Bless me!” said Jane, “‘ I did not 
know she was an acquaintanee of 

ours, or I would not have quizzed 
ver so much.” Nay, Miss Jane,” 
said I, “ I think it is better you 
should quiz my acquaintance than 
those who are strangers to me ; in the 
former case, there is no chance that 
the absent should be hurt by it, be- 
cause my opinion of them is already 
established ; in the latter, there is 
some danger of my being prepossessed 
against them.” ‘ Come, come, I 
know this is a rebuke to me; but af- 
ter all, where is the great harm of a 
little quizzing? I am sure no one 
was ever the worse of it.” “ Are you 
quite sure of that? Are you sure, if I 
were to meet with any of those ladies 
to-morrow, whom you have to-night 
been cutting up so unmercifully, that 
I should see them without prejudice ?” 
“* But you know I have said nothing 
but what they have deserved ; and if 
itis truth,—why, then, you know, 
there is no harm in telling you what 
you would soon find out yourself.” 
** Do you never change the opinion 
you at first form of a person? Do 

ou not sometimes find out that your 
judgments have been premature, and 
do you not sometimes wish to retract 
those strictures that you have hastily 
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passed?” “ My dear Mr M—, 
you are giving me quite a lecture, I 
really will have no more of it; I must 
go and sing the savageness out of you. 
Come Margaret, I think we must 
give Mr M * Vecchio arrogante.’” 
With some such finesse does woman 
ever stop the discussion, when the ar- 
guments against her are too strong to 
be confuted. 

Amongst the marked propensities of 
the present age, there is none more 
obvious than a general tendency to 
satire. It seems to be universally dif- 
fused throughout this kingdom, with- 
out exception of rank, sex, or age ; 
and although it assumes different 
forms, the spirit is everywhere the 
same ; in the little Miss who quizzes 
her friend’s ball-dress, as in the re- 
viewer who criticises the last new 
publication. Whether or not satire 
is allowable, and if’ it be, to what ex- 
tent it may be carried without repre- 
hension, are questions of some im- 
portance to the comfort of society. 

The advocates for duelling main- 
tain that it is conducive to the pre- 
servation of erder and good breeding, 
and that these being so necessary to 
the peace and happiness of social life, 
duelling is therefore allowable. In 
this, as in some other cases, the re- 
medy is worse than the disease. There 
are tew individuals with whom the 
dislike of their acquaintance, and 
their consequent banishment from 

society, would not serve as a suf- 
ficient check to the indulgence of 
eoarse and surly manners ; and even 
if the number were greater, it were 
better that society should be infested 
with some of these nuisances, than 
that several human creatures should 
be eve oo hurried into the, pre- 
sence of their God, in the very act of 
disobeying his commands. By a si- 
milar mode of reasoning do satirists 
endeavour to defend the severity of 
their censure. ‘T'hey allege that it 
imposes a salutary restraint upon the 
conduct of others; that it prevents 
those irregularities and absurdities, 
those deviations from received and 
established principles, of which the 
weak and the sel gay are ever 
prone to be guilty. This appears 
plausible ; dhe sbveneions held out is 
considerable; but before we admit 
the force of the ment, we must. 
examine whether there be not some 
attendant evil, sufficient to eounter- 
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sive, become in turns the victims of 


balance all the good to the perform- 
ance of which the satirist 0 he claim. 

Were satire directed only against 
vice, or against those imprudencies 
which frequently lead thereto, it would 
then become one of the most power- 
ful auxiliaries of virtue ; it would be 
the preserver of order ani peace in so- 
ciety ; and by punishing those crimes 
of which the law takes no cognizance, 
might be regarded as the supplement 
to legislative authority. But to this, 
its true and legitimate use, it is never 
applied ; these ‘high and important 
ends are altogether neglected ; while 
it wastes its force upon trifling pecu- 
liarities and harmless foibles: nay, it 
is often made the tool of envy and 
malice, and directed by them against 
what is really good and praiseworthy. 
According to its present mode of ap- 

lication it may cure an awkwardness, 
but it will not repress a vice; and 
the benefits it may confer on others, 
in pointing out follies, and warning 
them against their commission, seem 
few and trifling, when they are offer- 
ed as an equivalent for the pain in- 
flicted on those individuals who are 
the objects of censure. 

But I do not content myself with 
laying aside as unjust the claim which 
the satirist makes to our thanks and 
approbation. I become his accuser, 
and charge him with being the dis- 
turber, instead of the guardian, of 
the peace of society. He is not the 
fair and open enemy who challenges 
you to the encounter, and thereby 
gives you an opportunity of defend- 
ing yourself;—he does not frankly 
tell you, that by your words, or your 
actions, you have forfeited your title 
to some property of which the world 
believes you to be the legal possessor ; 
but he visits you at noon-day with 
the countenance of a friend, he marks 
the vulnerable part, and returns uo- 
der cover of night to rob you of what 
can ne’er enrich himself. When the 
Demon of satire is abroad, no one can 
feel himself secure from his attacks. 
Whatever may be in reality the mo- 
tives or the tendency of an action, 
when seen through the false medium 
which he holds to the eyes of the 
spectators, and through which he 
finds but too many who are willing to 
look, it appears distorted and stained. 
The old and the young, the learned 
and the unlearned, the 


terprising, and the quietly inoffen- 
12 


keenly 


his sport or his malice ;—-the cravings 
of his appetite are nevér satisfied ;— 
and when he can discover no new 
prey, he is forced to make a meal on 
the mangled carcases he has already 
torn and disfigured. 

This is the age of freedom; per- 
haps I ought rather to say, of the 
abuse of freedom. Formerly men 
were contented with making verbal 
critiques upon their neighbours ; but 
now, satirical speculations stalk forth 
in the shape of thick octavos; and 
remarks on the cut of your friend’s 
wig are entered at Stationers’ Hall. 
The British public, however, is not so 
easily entertained as to rest satisfied 
with a description barely ludicrous ; 
the mixture must be seasoned with a 
little of that agreeable bitter, which 
the satirist so well knows how to in- 
fuse.—1 do not mean to reprehend 
the manner in which authors are 
treated in the present day ; because '[ 
do not find that they now fare any 
worse than they have done from time 
immemorial. When a man presents 
to the world the effusions of his brain, 
he invites the notice of the public, he 
calls upon all to ‘‘ come and see ;” anil 
that is a request with which the read- 
ing part of the community are so of- 
ten disturbed, that one need not be 
surprised to find them not always in 
good humour. Neither ought the au- 
thor to feel any enmity against those 
reviewers who bomiile his book a little 
roughly ; did they decoy him, with 
false promises, to throw himself upon 
their merey, he would have some rea~ 
son to complain of their treatinent ; 
but they hold out no lures; and the 
severity he sees exercised upon his 
elder brothers, may serve 2s a warn- 
ing tohim. As he marches along to 
present his yet uncut volume at the 
toot of the awful throne, he may, if 
he choose to make use of his eyes 
and ears, see the outer court (like that 
of Giant Despair) strewed with the 
bones of former victims, aud hear the 
choir of the temple of criticism chaunt- 
ing the canone perpetuo of “dilly, dil- 
ly,come and be killed.” Very different 
from all this is the case of the quiet 
private citizen, who: never dreamed 
of his name appearing in print, save 


at his marriage or his death, when he 


unexpectedly finds himself dragged 
upon the stage, for the amusement of 


the spectators. He feels himself. the 
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object of an unprovoked outrage ; and 
his first emotions are rather those of 
anger, than of that cool contempt 
which philosophy and common sense 
alike dictate as the proper mode of 
treating his brutal insulters. 

The boldness of these attacks in- 
crease in proportion as it is found they 
may be committed with impunity. 
At first there are only obscure hints 
given of the person intended, which 
one but the knowing ones can under- 
stand ; next the initials of the name 
make their appearance; then they 
give the consonants of it, leaving the 
vowels only to be supplied by the in- 
genious reader ; and at last comes the 
name at full length, so that he who 
runs may read. ‘This is contrary to 
every rule of propriety and good breed- 
ing ; itis a direct violation of the laws 
of society—a trampling upon all the 
decencics and charities of social life. 
‘There may be some who imagine that 
there is little more harm im mention- 
ing directly the ag alluded to, 
than in pointing him out by some 
circumstance which plainly indicates 
him; but this is a very erroneous 
idea: blameable as both those modes 
of proceeding are, the former is in- 
finitely more mischievous in its con- 
sequences. The anecdote which now 
announces its hero as distinctly as his 
proper name would, may, in a few 
years, be entirely forgotten, or, at 
least, the knowledge of it is confined 
to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the parties concerned. I appeal to 
every one 1 of humanity, whe- 
ther there be not, in the indecent 
freedom of which I complain, much 
to harrow up the feelings of many an 
amiable individual. Suppose a wife 
yet sinking under the recent loss of an 
affectionate husband, or a daughter 
newly bereft of a kind and tender fa- 
ther, would it not add unspeakable 
bitterness to their grief, should they 
chance to cast their eyes on a page 
where that name which they never 
without feelings of ming- 
ed love and respect, whose very men- 
tion now calls up the tears of regret, is 
made the subject of a bitter sarcasm, 
or of rude and mocking ribaldry ? 
This is nota fanciful case ; those who 
have been the objects of unprovoked 
censure may soon go hence and be no 
more seen ; and then, perhaps, may 
the authors of such censure regret 
what they cannot recal. 
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Yet against those invaders of social 
rights, I never feel inclined to indulge 
in that torrent of invective, which 
some think justly their due. I nei- 
ther upbraid them with malice, nor 
envy, nor all uncharitableness. It 
will generally be found, that the au- 
thors of such injudicious satire are 
still in the morning of" life, in all the 
heyday of youthful health and spirits. 
Malice and envy are not the natural 
faults of youth ; at that happy period 
men possess a gateté du ceur which 
is inimical to the deep indulgence of 
the former, and a self-conceit which 
prevents the excitation af the latter. 
This thoughtless inattention to the 
feelings of others,—this wanton in- 
dulgence of mirth without regard to 
its consequences, proceeds solely from 
the same exuberance of youthful 
spirits, which, ten ago, when 
they gamboled in the court-yard of 
the school, prompted them to amuse 
themselves with throwing stones and 
mud at the inoffensive passengers. I 
would hope, that their intention is 
now, as it then was, not to hurt the 
objects of their sport, but merely to 
shew how cleverly they can hit. the 
mark ; that they do not enjoy the 
pain they inflict, but simply the va- 
nity of observing their own, dexterity. 

But although the motive may not 
be malicious, an action which is pro- 
ductive of unnecessary pain to others, 
must not be allowed to pass unreprov- 
ed. I would appeal to their reason, 
whether this be a proper use to make 
of the faculties bestowed on them. I 
would ask them if it be consistent 
with the account they must one day 
render of their application of these fa- 
culties. No one can plead the pos- 
session of a talent for satire as an ex- 
cuse for improper indulgenee in it; 
such a talent is nothing more than the 
having a quick perception, and a live- 
ly imagination ; and these are quali- 
ties which might be applied to a bet- 
ter purpose. Above all, I would ask 
if it be agreeable to the intention of 
Him who placed us here for our mu- 
tual support and comfort ; who, know- 
ing the many unavoidable evils of our 
earthly pilgrimage, has commanded 
us, as the best method of amelioratin 
those evils, to be kindly affection 
one to another. 

This is an error which time is like« 
ly to cure. As we advance in life, we 
grow weary, of courting opposition ; 
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we are less solicitous to bring ourselves 
into notice by making enemies; and 
we become convinced that one friend 
is more valuable than a thousand ad- 
mirers. ‘Together with the gaiety of 
youth, we lose its petulance, and its 
self-sufficiency ; and the coolness and 
apathy of age bring along with them 
a sobered elon of our own abili- 
ties, a lessened desire for the praise of 
the multitude, and a full assent to the 
truth of the maxim, that “ the merit 
of pleasing must be estimated by the 
means.” 
George Street, July 7. 


PETER BELL ? PETER BELL, 
BY PETER CORCORAN. 


{ Tx ingenious work entitled ** The Fan- 
cy, a Selection from the Poetical Remains 
of the late Peter Corcoran of Gray’s Inn, 
Student at Law, with a brief Memoir of 
his Life,”’ has indeed been literally ** gut- 
ted or cleaned out”’ before we could lay 
our hands on its contents, and we find 
little left to reward our search, except 
the jeu d’esprit of which we have given 
the title above. We have mislaid Mr 
Wordsworth’s last volume, or we should 
have quoted, as a rejoinder, his exquisite 
sonnet, beginning 


‘+ A book was writ of late called Peter 
Bell,” 


of which it is surely high praise to say 
that it is not at all inferior to Milton’s 
fine original, which, till now, we had 
supposed quite inimitable— 


«© A book was writ of late called Tetrachor- 
don.” 


Magazine compilers are often greatly put 
to it for filling up their last page, parti- 
cularly when it 1s left in so scrubby a 
state as this has been, by our friend 
the Bystander. We suspect we must 
put our hand into our Poetical Reposi- 
tory, and draw out something or other ; 
at the same time, informing our friends 
Jannes and Jambres, that our drawer is 
again overflowing, and that we are ready 
to receive another visit from them when- 
ever they are so inclined. } 


Two Peters !—two Ballads !—two Bells !-_ 
' Ah, which is the serious Poem ? 

The tales which Simplicity tells, 

Are the tales for my heart,—when 1 
know ‘em ! 


But the Lyrics in these match so well, 
And so like is the innocent metre, 

That I’m bother'd to death with each Bell, 
And lost between Peter and Peter. 


Will no one in tenderness Jend 
A clue to the positive story ?—— 

Or some wretch, in the shape of a Friend, 
May waddle away with the glory. 


Since my mind must some notion be glean- 
ing, 
I'll venture the verses to class :—- 
The Burlesque,—by its having a mean- 
ing 5 
The Real,—by its having an Ass. 


I pity Simplicity’s Poet,— 
I pity its tradesmen in town ;— 


Tis a dead drug, and few so well know it, 


As L ,H 
— 


R——, and 


VERSES BY A YOUNG LADY. 


LAsT night I strove, but strove in vain, 

One fleeting glance from thee to gain ; 

But ah! you rov'd from fair to fair, 

Nor once imagin’d I was there. 

And 1 was sad,—yet glad to see 

You did not throw your eyes on me, 

For I could gaze unseen on thee. 

Oh! it was sweet to hang the while 

Upon your look, and on your smile ; 

To watch each beam of light that fell 

Upon the face I lov’d so well ; 

To hear your voice, whose mellow tone 

I felt could make me all your own ; 

To gaze until my aching sight 

Was lost in visions of delight ; 

Almost to fancy I could trace 

Your balmy breath pass o’er my face ; 

Play ’mid the ringlets of my hair, 

And breathe its perfume on the air. 

To wish yet fear to meet your eye,— 

To wish yet fear—and know not why ; 

For well I knew I should not trace 

One smile of greeting on thy face ; 

1 knew thine eye would pass me oer, 

Unconscious we had met before ; 

And yet I shrunk behind my screen, 

And tear’d I might, perchance, be seen. 

Oh! then, ’twas almost sweet to be 

Unknown, unnoticed, love, by thee. 

For had I been a lovely flower, 

And fit to deck thy favour’d bower, 

Thine eye had told a mutual flame, 

And mine had sunk with maiden shame; 

But Beauty smiles not, love, on 

And I unseen can gaze on thee. 
London, September, 1815, 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Society of Civil Engineers.—On the 2d 
January 1818, a number of persons practi- 
cally connected with the profession of a civil 
engineer, met and agreed upon the plan of 
an institution, and have since “that time 
been employed in forming laws and regula- 
tions for its government. Having accom- 
plished this part of the object, it was resolv- 
ed, at a meeting held on the 3d February 
1820, to invite Thomas Telford, Esq. civil 
engineer, to become President of the Socie- 
ty. Mr Telford having accepted this office, 
the institution may be considered as estab- 
lished, and an opportunity is now afforded 
to qualified persons to become Ordinary, 
Corresponding, or Honorary Members. 
The leading objects of the institution are, 
Ist, To form a depository of useful facts, of 
descriptions of various works, of new inven- 
tions, of discoveries, &c. on subjects connect- 
ed with the profession of a civil engineer. 
2d, To collect a library of books, maps, 
drawings, &c. which are useful in the pro- 
fession. ‘The number of members is limit- 
ed, and is divided into three classes: Ist, 
Ordinary Members are those who, by pro- 
fession, are practical engineers, and whose 
places of residence admit of their general 
attendance at the meetings. 2d, Correspond- 
ing Members (by profession practical engi- 
neers) are those whose places of residence do 
not allow of their frequent attendance at 
the mectings. 3d, Honorary Members are 
persons who have written on topics connect- 
ed with the profession of an engineer, and 
from whom no pecuniary contribution is 
expected. From the ability and zeal of 
many of the gentlemen who take the lead 
in this Society, we entertain very sanguine 
hopes that it will be an institution equally 
honourable and useful to our country.— 
Edin. Phil. Jour. 

Bristol Institution.—A new Literary and 
Philosophical Institution has been founded 
at Bristol. The foundation-stone of a mag- 
nificent building for this purpose was laid 
the 29th February 1820.—Edin. Phil. 

our, 

Felled Timber.—Mr T. A. Knight has 
ascertained, by direct experiment, that 
there is a striking difference between the 
properties of spring and winter felled tim- 
ber; the former absorbing much more 
moisture than the other. He is of opinion 
that oak timber would be much improved 
if the tree, after being barked in the spring, 
was permitted to stand till the following 
winter.Edin. Phil. Jour. 

Uredo Nivalis._-Mr F. Bauer has found 
that the red globules of this fungus vegetat- 
ed and produced new fungi when they were 
placed in fresh snow. He ascertained that 
they vegetated in water alone, but in this 
VOL. VII. 


case they produced green, in place of red 
globules. The original fungi were killed 
by exposure to excessive cold; but their 
seeds retained vitality, and when immersed 
in snow, regenerated new fungi generally 
of a red colour.—Edin. Phil. Jour. 

Violin and Violincello.—Mr James Wat- 
son, a blind musician from Dundee, has 
invented a method by which he can pla 
upon these two instruments at once, with 
the greatest facility and correctness. He 
plays on the violin in the usual manner, 
and on the violincello by means of his feet. 
His right foot goes into a sort of shoe at 
the end of the bow, and in consequence of 
his right thigh being supported by a spring 
attached to the chair on which he sits, he 
has the full command of his foot, without 
suffering any fatigue. By means of his 
Jeft foot he acts upon a set of levers, by 
which he shortens che strings with great fa- 
cility. Mr Watson has frequently played 
thirteen and fourteen hours in one day, 
without any extraordinary fatigue.—Zdin. 
Phil. Jour. 

New Musical Instrument.—M. Schort- 
man of Buttstead has invented a new musi- 
cal keyed instrument, the tones of which 
are produced by short rods of burned wood, 
of various lengths and breadths, thrown into 
a state of vibration by a current of air. 
Its pianissimo resembles the Kolian harp, 
and is described as imitating the harmonica, 
clarionet, horn, hautboy, and violin. —£din. 
Phil, Jour. 

Physical Strength of Men.—M. Cou- 
lomb, in his fine Memoir on the Physical 
Strength of Men, after remarking that he 
had always found the grenadiers to perform 
a third more work than the other companies, 
observes, that the mean quantity of action 
varies with the nature of the food, and par- 
ticularly with the climate. ‘* I have ex- 
ecuted,” he says, ** great works at Mar- 
tinique by the troops, when the thermometer 
rarely stood below 68° Fahrenheit: and I 
have executed in France the same kind of 
work by troops; and I am assured, that 
under the J 4th degree of latitude, where the 
men ate almost always inundated with 
perspiration, they are not capable af half 
the quantity of daily work which they can 

furnish in our climate.” The following 
experiments by Peron, with Regnier’s dy- 
namometer, shew that theindividual strength 
depends also on the climate. 


English, - 
French, 6y.2 
Timor, 58.7 


Van Dieman’s Land, 51.8 

New Holland, - 50.6 

Edin. Phil. Jour. 
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Height and Thickness of Men in Scot- 
land.—The following Comparative State- 
ment.of the Height and Thickness of Men 
round the Chest, in different Counties of 
Scotland, as taken from the Local Militia, 
was printed in the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal, Vol. XIII. 


Average Average 
Regiments. Inches round|Inches in 
the Chest, | Height. 
Highland Lanark, 35.71 67.59 
2d Edinburgh, 38.79 68.04 
Kinross, 39.07 67.20 
Peebles, 39.55 68.38 
2d Fife, 39.82 67.29 
6th Lanark, 39.91 68.60 
2d Argyll, 40.07 67.7 
Ist Argyll, 40.09 67.76 
East Stirling, 40.09 68.06 
Annan and Eskdale,| 40.64 68.15 
Kirkeudbright, 41.01 68.59 
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Average Heights of Men. 


Number of 


Heights. the different 


Sites in 100, 
Ft. Inch, Ft. Inch. 
5 6 37.2 
6 8 a) 9 31.2 
5 10 6 Il 13.5 
6 0 6 l 2.0 


Comparative Sizes of Men's Heads, as 
ascertained by actual Measurement, upon 
an extensive scale, in Retail Hat-shops in 
London and Edinburgh. 


Inches cir- Fdinburgh London 
cumference. | Number in 100.} Number in 100. 
19.5 0.000 450 
19.875 O.2385 164 
20,25 2.285 4.942 
20.625 6.285 11.696 
21. 16.428 25.864 
21.3875 27.428 23.830 
21.75 21.571 | 13.344 
21.125 13.000 | 10.049 
22.5 B428 3.789 
22.875 | 3.142 0.328 
2425 | 0.857 | 0.328 
23.625 | 0.285 0.164 
24, 0.000 | 0.000 


On the Increase of Sound during the 
Night.—It has been remarked, even by 
the ancients, that the intensity of seund is 
greatly increased during the night. Hum- 
boldt was particularly struck with this fact 
when he heard the noise of the great catar- 
acts of the Orinoco in the plain which sur- 
rounds the Mission of the Apures. This 


[July 


noise is three times greater in the night 
than in the day. Some writers have ascrib- 
ed this to the cessation of the humming of 
insects, the singing of birds, and the action 
of the wind upon the leaves of trees; but 
this cannot be the cause of it at the Orinoco, 
where the humming of insects is much 
greater in the night than in the day, and 
where the breeze is never felt till after sun- 
set. Humboldt therefore ascribes it to the 
presence of the sun, which acts on the pro- 
pagation and intensity of sound, by oppos- 
ing them with currents of air of different 
density, and partial undulations of the 
atmosphere, caused by the unequal heat. 
ing of different parts of the ground. In 
these cases, the waves of sound are divided 
into two waves, where the density of the 
medium suddenly changes, and a sort of 
acoustic mirage is produced, arising from 
the want of homogeneity of the air, in the 
same manner as the luminous mirage is 
produced from an analogous cause.—dnn. 
de Chim. 

Golden Image of the Idol Vishnu.—This 
valuable image was found at Nassick in 
May 1818, with jewels and other property 
belonging to the Peishwa. It is composed 
of the purest gold from Mount Ophir, and 
weighs 370 tolas. Since 1707, when it 
was made, it has been preserved with the 
highest veneration as one of the principal 
household deities in the family of Leewajee 
and his descendants. A numerous and ex- 
pensive establishment of bramins, and other 
attendants, were maintained for it. It ac- 
companied the late Peishwa in all his pil- 
grimages, in a state palanquin, escorted by 
some of his choicest troops. During the 
late Mahratta war, the deity was sent in 
this manner to Nassick, where it was dis- 
covered by the British authorities, and sent 
to Poonah. As it is intended to be sold, 
it is hoped that the East India Company 
will purchase it for their museum. It is 
now deposited in the Company's baggage 
warehouse.——Asiatic Journal. 

Description of Rare Plants in the Botanic 
Garden at Berlin.—The first number of a 
description of the rare“plants growing in 
the Botanic Garden at Berlin has just ap- 
peared, under the auspices of the minister 
who presides over the scientific department. 
The plates are coloured, and the arrange- 
ment of tlhe whole is like that of Andrews" 
Repository. —Edin. Phil. Jour. 

Germany.—A quarry of marble of ex- 
traordinary beauty has been lately disco- 
vered, near Meran, in the country of the 
Tyrol. In the whiteness and fineness of 
its grain, it will bear comparison with the 
best marble of Carara, which now growi 
scarce, this discovery acquires a ‘itional 
importance. It is found in great abund-. 
ance, and the proximity of the Adige ren- 
ders its transportation easy to the Adriatic, 
while, in another direction, the river Gun 
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is only two days’ journey distant from it 
by land. 


The Assassins.—A history of the As. 
sassins, drawn from oriental sources, has 
appeared lately at Stuttgard. From this 
work we learn that the Assassins, a con- 
federate people or society, which, in the 
time of the Crusades, for two centuries, act- 
ed an important part in Asiatic history, 
were originally a branch of the Ismaelites. 
The author, M. de Hammer, illustrates 
many of the events of the middle ages, and 
shews, at the same time, the advantageous 
use that might be made of oriental litera- 
ture, if its cultivation were more generally 
attended to. 

A number of conyents having been sup- 
pressed in Poland, all their libraries have 
been removed to the University of Warsaw. 
In the same city, in the library of the Pia- 
rists, an Arabian astrolabe, made of copper, 
has been lately found. It is supposed to 
have been brought to Warsaw by some re- 
ligious Piarists, who arrived thither from 
Spain in the year 1642. It nearly 
resembles those which are in the cabinet of 
Kircher, at Rome, and in the observatory at 
Paris. M. Chiarmi, Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University, rightly con- 
ceiving its importance for the history of 
letters, has made it the object of a disserta- 
tion presented to the Royal Institute of 
Sciences at Warsaw. Hipparchus, accord- 
ing to Pliny, was the inventor of the Astro- 
labe; Ptolemy and others, in succeeding 
uges, have laboured to bring it to perfec- 
tion. 

Russia.—The University of Moscow is 
now rebuilt on a better plan, and in a style 
of greater magnificence than before the 
conflagration. The Empevor, besides his 
other bounties, has consigned the sum of 
400,000 roubles for the erection of an hos- 
pital close to the University, for the pur- 
poses of a Clinical school, wherein at pre- 
sent, at this charge,are 200 medical students, 
besides others intended for the Academy of 
Chirurgery. The new cabinet of natural 
history is progressively augmenting, under 
the assiduous direction of Professor Fischer. 
During the two last years, the collection 
has acquired a number of minerals, con- 
chites, and birds, with the rich herbary of 
Dr Trinius, 

Greece.—M. Koumas, first professor in 
the Great College at Smyrna, and distin- 
guished by his learning among the Greeks, 
has just published, at Vienna, the two last 
volumes of his ‘* Course of Philosophy.” 
The whole work is a methodical abstract of 
all the best compositions of the German 
philosophers. Its object is to instruct the 
Greeks in modern phi y, and its cir- 
culation is likely to be very considerable. 

The printing-office established at Chios 
has commenced its operations, and is now 
in full activity. Its first production is an 
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excellent discourse of M. the Proiessor 
Bambas, read the year before last, at the 
opening of the course of the Great College 
ot Chios. This discourse is so elegant m 
its typography that it might seem to come 
from the presses of Parisor London. This 
office will gradually spread, throughout 
Greece, a number of valuable works, that 
may contribute to the regeneration of this 
once classical land. 

A college on a large scale is about to be 
founded at Zigori, in the province of Epi- 
rus. The voluntary donations for this es- 
tablishment amount already to 60,000 
francs. M. Neophytos Doucas, a learned 
Greek ecclesiastic, has contributed himself 
the sum of 10,000 franes. 

Egypt.—On the subject of subterranean 
researchesfor antiquities in Egypt, we learn 
from recent advices, that the objects dis- 
interred hitherto are very inconsiderable, 
in comparison with what remain to be dis- 
covered. A rivalship exists between the 
Arab inhabitants and the Europeans, as to 
the art of successfully excavating the moun- 
tains of sand, wherein have been buried, 
for ages, the porticoes, buildings, and sub- 
terraneous galleries of every description. 
The Arabs have pierced into the earth to 
the depth of several fathoms, and are con- 
tinually collecting vases, mummies, and 
other remains of antiquity; and, though 
ignorant enough in other matters, can now 
distinguish objects that are rare and in 
good preservation, from others ef an ordi- 
nary sort. ‘The Arabs of Gournon are zeal- 
ously attached to this occupation ; so much 
so, that, considering the address with which 
they execute these labours, it is thought 
the Europeans will have no occasion to un- 
dertake them, but for money may procure 
whatever the bowels of the earth shall dis- 
close. 

Chinese Literature. —Letters from Can- 
ton report the successful prosecution of 
Mr Morrison’s labours in the printing of 
his Chinese Teens The second part 
wus begun in April 1811: this volume 
consists of a thousand printed pages, in 4to, 
and contains above 12,000 Chinese charac- 
ters, the most in use, with numerous ex- 
amples. In Feb. 1819, 600 pages, com- 
prising near 8000 characters, were complet- 
ed. The printing of all the volumes of 
this —— work will eccupy a space of 
hardly less than ten years. 

_It appears that an official gazette is pub- 
lished in China, which is considered as the 
organ of government in every matter con- 
nected with the religion, laws, manners, 
and customs of the country. In its plan, 
it totally differs from the gazettes of Europe, 
wherein articles of a miscellaneous descrip- 
tion are inserted for money. No article 
appears in the gazette of China, which has 
not first been submitted to the inspection 
of the emperor, and having received his ap. 
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A deviation from this rule would incur a 
severe punishment. 

Compressibility of Water.—Mr Perkins, 
the ingenious inventor of the siderographic 


process of engraving, appears to have as- 
ned 


that water is compressible in a 
much greater degree than it appeared to be 
from the experiments of Canton and Zimmer- 
man. ** Having filled a cylinder,three feet 
long and four inches fiameter, with water, in- 
to which a rod or piston was passed through 
a stuffing box, and having a sliding ring 
upon the rod, the whole was lowered 50U 
fathoms into the sea, when it appeared, by 
the situation of the sliding ring, that the 
column of water which pressed upon the 
piston had sunk it so as to have compress- 


Werks Preparing for Publication. 
probation, not a syllable can be added to it. 
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ed the water onc hundredth part of its bulk 
The same apparatus was placed in a cannon 
filled with water, and secured very tight, 
when a pressure equal to 500 fathoms was 
forced in by means of the hydraulic press, 
and the same results as in the experiment 
in the ocean took place.”"—Journal of 
Arts. 
New South Wales.—At Sydney, in New 
South Wales, there are, at present, three 
public journals, and five other periodical 
publications. A second printing office has 
also been established lately at Port Jack- 
son. They now export cattle to the Isle of 
France, and the market at Sydney is con- 
sidered as plentiful in the different com- 
modities of Europe, as well as of India and 
China. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mr MI ts, author of the His. 
tory of the Crusades, is engaged in preparing 
for publication, Travels in Europe, during 
the Pontificate of Leo the Tenth,—a work 
similar in plan, but different in subject, to 
the Abbe Barthelemi's Travels of Anachar- 
sis. 

Letters written for the Post and not for 
the Press, small 8vo, will speedily ape 


Mrs Graham, author of an Account of 
a Residence in In¢ia, is now publishing an 
Account of a Residence during ‘lhree 
Months in the Mountainous Country East 
of Rome, with engravings of the Banditti 
and Peasantry of the Country. 

The author of the ** Widow of Nain” 
intends shortly to publish a new poem, un- 
der the title of The Outlaw of Taurus—to 
which will be appended a few specimens of 
a free translation of the ** Gdipus Colo- 
nos” of Sophocles. 

A translation is printing of Travels in 
England, Wales, and Scotland, in the year 
1816, by Dr Spiker, Librarian to his Ma- 
jesty the King of Prussia. 

Capt. Prior is printing in one volume, 
with one hundred Engravings, Narratives 
of all the Voyages round the World, from 
Magellan to Kotzebue. Such a volume 
must at once be interesting and popular. 

A Comic Poem js preparing for the press, 
on the Royal Coronation Claims, by J. Bis- 
set, Esq. author of The Descriptive Guide 
of Leamington Priors, &c. Kc. 

A Biographical Class- Book is announced, 
on the plan of Blair's well known General 
Class-Book. It will consist of 365 lives of 
eminent men, from Homer to Grattan. 

Speedily will be published, Popular Ob. 


servations on Regimen and Dict. 


— 


The Rey. William Snowden, perpetual 
Curate of Horbury, nesr Waketield, has 
in the press a volume of Sermons, Doctrin- 
al, Practical, and Occasional. — 

Mr Francis Lathom, author of many es- 
teemed novels and romances, will soon pub- 
lish The One Pound Note, a Tale of Mid- 
Lothian ; and also new editions of some of 
his works that have long been out of 
print. 

The author of Redmond the Rebel, who 
is a Scotch gentleman of rank, announces a 
new work, entitled St Kathleen, or the 
Rock of Dunnismoyle. 

Miss Stanhope’s (author of the Bandit’s 
Bride, Xc.) historical romance of the Cru- 
saders, on which she has been employed 
the last two years, will appear early in 
July. 

The Rey. H. K. Bonney will publish, in 
course of the Summer, Historic Notices in 
reference to Fotheringay, in an octavo vo- 
lume, with engravings by Storer. 

Memoiss of the Rey. Mark Wilks, late 
of Norwich, by his daughter, is printing in 
a duodecimo volume. 

The Rey. Dr J. P. Smith will soon 
mo the second volume of Scripture 
estimony to the Messiah. 

Shortly will be published, Outlines of 
Midwifery, developing its Principles and 
by J. T, Conquest, M. D. F. L. 


EDINBURGH. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Hu- 

man Mind; by the late Dr Thomas 

Brown, Professor of Moral Philosophy in 

pe University of Edinburgh. 4 vols. 

vo. 

Illustrations of Phrenology ; by Sir 

S. Mackenzie, Bart. F. R. S. L. &E. 
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8vo, with sixteen engravings. This work is 
undertaken for the purpose of giving a suc- 
cinct, and, as far as possible, a popular view 
of the new System of Philosophy, and of 
furnishing the Student with the means 
of satisfying himself of its truth by instruct- 
ing him in the art of observing. 

Elements of Geometry and Plane Trigo- 
nometry ; by John Leslie, Esq. formerly 
Professor of Mathematics, and now of Na- 
tural Philosophy, inthe University of Edin- 
burgh. Fourth edition enlarged and im- 
proved. 

Geometrical Analysis, and the Geo- 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


metry of Curve Lines; by Professor Leslie. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

ements of Natural Philosophy; by 
Professor Leslie. 3 vols. 8vo. , 

Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Vol. IX. Part J. 4to. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, 
Author of the Cherrie and the Slae. With 
a Prefatory Memoir and a Glossary. 

The Elements of Algebra in Theory and 
Practice, containing all the most useful 
Modern Improvements in the Science ; by 
Robert Sharp, Teacher of Mathematics in 
Edinburgh. 1 vol. 8vo, 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
ASTRONOMY. 

E1GuT Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
intenged as an Introduction to the Science ; 
by William Phillips, F. L. S. Second 
Edition corrected. 12mo. 7s. 

RIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part LV. of a General Catalogue of Old 
Books for the year 1820; by Longman, 
Hurst, and Co. 2s. 6d. 

Boosey and Son’s Catalogue of Books, 
in various Languages, ancient and modern, 
for 1820. 2s. Gd. 

Baldwyn and Co.’s Catalogue of Miscel- 
eee New and Second-hand Bodks. 1s. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collec- 
tion of Books, New and Second-hand, sell- 
ing by J. Biggs. 2s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Portraits re- 
presenting distinguished Persons in the 
History and Literature of the United King- 
dom. 4to. 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

No. I. Portraits of Eminent Foreign 
Composers, accompanied with Biographi- 
cal Notices. 7s. 

Biographia Curiosa; or, Memoirs of 
Remarkable Characters of the Reign of 
George the Third. No. I. and II. 2s. 6d. 
each. 

of President West ; by John Galt. 
vo. lds. boards—Part 2 se 7s 
parate. 

Memoirs of Grenville Sharpe ;_ by Prince 
Hoare. 

The Authentic Life of Augustus Von 
Kotzebue, from the German. 7s. 

Memoirs of Henry Hunt, Esq. No. I. 
written by himself. 1s. 

BOTANY. 
Rosarum Monographia ; or, a Botanical 


History of Roses ; by John Lindley, Esq, ; 


F.L.S. 16s. plain—21s. colo 
Hortus Suburbanus Londinensis ; or, a 


Catalogue of Plants cultivated in the neigh. 
bourhood of London ; by R. Sweet, F.L.S. 
18s. boards. 

CHRONOJ.OGY. 

Chronological Tables of Universal His- 
tory, broucht down to the end of the rei 
of George III.; by Major James Bel. 
royal folio. L. 1, 10s. half bound. 

CLASSICS. 

R. Porsoni Note in Aristophanem, qui- 
bus Plutum Comeediam, partim ex 
Recensione, partim e Manuscriptis emen- 
datam et variis Lectionibus instructam 
premisit et Collationum Appendicem Ad- 
jecit P. P. Dobree. L. 2, 2s. Imp. 8vo. 
L. 1, 1s. med. 8vo. 

DRAMA. 

New Sacred Dramas, for young Persons. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. bds. 

Ricciarda, Tragedia, di Ugo Foscolo. 8vo. 
7s. Gd. 

Virginius; a Tragedy, by James Sheri- 
dan Knowles, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

An Analysis of the Tragedy of Faust, in 
illustration of the outlines, and printed 
uniform with them. 6s.—large paper Bs. 

Too late for Dinner. 8vo. 2s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Ladies’ Arithmetic; by — Morrison. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. hulf bound. 

The Practice of Drawing and Painting 
Landscape, from Nature, in water colours ; 
by F. Nicholson. to. L. 1, ls. bds. 

Dialogues, chiefly intended to assist in- 
forming the Morals and Taste of Young 
Persons in the Middle Ranks of Life; by 
the Rev.,J. Bowden. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

A New Method of Studying the French 
Language, by the aid of which it may be 
] at Home, without a master, in the 
course of three or four months. 2 vols, 
12me. 10s: sewed. 

PINE ARTS. 

Retch’s Series of Outlines to Goethe's 
Tragedy of Faust, engraved from the Ori. 
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ginals ; by Henry Moses. Part I. contain- 
ing 12 plates. to. ‘2s. 6d.— imperial dto. 
with proof impressions, 10s 6d. 

A History of the several Italian Schools 
of Painting, with Observations on the pre- 
sent State of the Art; by J. T. James, 
M.A. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Part II. of Picturesque Illustrations of 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. to. 
}2s. 

Part I]. of a Picturesque Tour of the 
English Lakes. to. fis. 

Views of the Remains of Ancient Build- 
ings in Rome and its Vicinity, with plates, 
beautifully coloured to imitate drawings. 
L. 7, 7s. 

Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Royal Academy; by H. Fuseli. to. 
with engravings and a portrait. L. 1, lGs. 

Se 
LAW. 

The Attorney's Pocket Book. 18s. bds. 

An Abstract of the Laws of Jamaica re- 
lating to Slaves, with the Slave Law at full 
length; by John Lunan. 1 vol. 4to. 

MEDICINE. 

Exposition of Elementary Principles 
specially concerned in the Preservation of 
Healthiness, and production of Distempers 
among Mariners, &c.; by A. Simson. 
18s. 

The Mother's Medical Assistant ; con- 
taining Instructions for the prevention and 
treatment of the Diseases of Infants and 
Children ; by Sir Arthur Clarke, M. D. 
&c. &c. 12mo. 4s. Gd. 

A Treatise on Midwifery; by John 
Power. vo. 8s. Gd. bds. 

An Address to Persons afflicted with 
Deafness ; by W. Wright. 4s. bds. 

A Treatis¢ on Inflammation of the Mucous 
Membrane of the Lungs; by Charles 
Hustings. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Lacon; or, Many Things in a Few 
Words ; addressed to those whe think ; by 
the Rev, C. C. Colton. 8vo. Js. bids. 

Kssays and Sketches of Life and Charac- 
ter. 12mo. 9s. bds. 

Annals of Oriental Literature. Part I., 
to be continued quarterly. 8vo. Gs. 

The Italian Confectioner ; or, Complete 
Economy of Desserts; by G. A. Jarrin. 

Private Correspondence of David Hume, 
the Historian, with several distinguished 
Persons. 4to. L. 1, lls. 6d. 

Fragments of a Civic Feast; being a 
Key to M. Volney’s Ruins; or, the Re- 
volutions of Euypires. 2s. 

The Whole © dence of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford. 4 vols. 8vo. 
2, 8s. bds. 

Pick’s Annual Racing Calendar. 7s. 

The Improvement of English Roads 
urged, during the: existing dearth of em- 
ployment for the poor. 8yo. 2s, 


~ 


NOVELS. 

Pia Della Pictra; a Tale; by the Hon. 
Wm. Herbert Clerc. 3s. 6d. 

Tales of the Priory; by Mrs Hofland. 
4 vols. 12mo. L. 1, 8s. bds. 

Nice Distinctions. post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
bds. 

Gwelygordd ; or, the Child of Sin; a 
Tale ; by the Rev. Charles Lucas, author 
of the Infernal Quixote. 3 vols. 16s. bds. 

Tragic Tales ; by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. bds. 

Warbeck of Wolfstein; by Miss Hol- 
ford. 3 vols. 24s. 

Theban, and Carthagenian Tales; by J. 
Hifford, Esq. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Laura; a Tale; by Mrs H. Woodcock. 

POETRY. 

Select Works of the British Poets, with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces ; by Dr 
Aikin. 18s. bds, 

The Fudge Family in Edinburgh. 5s. 

Advice to Julia; a Letter in Rhyme. 
foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Picturesque Tour of Dr Syntax, 
No. VI. of Vol. IL. 2s. 6d. 

Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St Agnes 
and other Poems; by John Keats, author. 
of Endymion. 7s. 6d. 

A Queen’s Appeal. Dieu et mon Dreit. 
Bvo. 5s. 

Poems descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery ; by John Clare. 5s. Gd. bds. 

Sacred Leisure; Poems on Religious 
Subjects; by the Rev. F. Hodgson, A. M. 
f. cap. 8vo. Gs. bds. 

Eller? Fitz-Arthur ; a Metrical Tale, in 
five cantos. 7s. Gd. bds. 

Julia Alpinula, the Captive of Stambol, 
and other Poems; by J. H. Wiffen. 

Le Gesta d’Enrico TV. in two cantos; 
italian verse ; by G. Guazzaroni. 12mo. 
js. 6d. 

The Round Table. 8vo. 4s. 

The Stable Boy. 12mo. 5s. 

POLITICS. 

Further Observations on the Practicabi- 
lity and Expediency of Liquidating the 
Public Debt of the United Kingdom, with 
reference particularly to the Landed Pro- 
prictor; by R. G. Heathfield. 8vo. 5s. 
sewed. 

A Narrative of the late Political and 
Military Events in British India, under 
the administration of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings; by Henry T. Princep, Esq. 4to. 
L. 2, 10s. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Liverpool, on the means of extending 
and securing the Foreign Trade of the 
Country; with an Appendix, containing 
the official Accounts referred to in the 
Speech. 2s. 

An Inquiry into the Duty of Christians 
with respect to War. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

Reflections on the present Difficulties of 
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the Country, and on relieving them by 
opening new Markets to our Commerce, 
and removing all injurious restrictions. 
ds. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

A Treatise on Heat, Flame, and Com- 
bustion; by T. H. Pasley. 2s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Vindicia Geologice ; or, the Connec- 
tion of Geology with Religion explained ; 
by the Rev. W. Buckland. 4to. 4s. sewed. 

Village Sermons; by a Country Clergy- 
man; 2s. 6d. 

A Course of Lectures, containing a De- 
scription and Systematic Arrangement of 
the several Branches of Divinity; accom- 
panied with an Account both of the prin- 
cipal Authors, and of the Progress which 
has been made at different periods in Theo- 
logical Learning; by Herbert Marsh. Part 
V. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Hints to the Public and the Legislature 
en the Nature and Effect of Evangelical 
Preaching. 8vo. L. 1, 3s. bds. 

A second volume of Sermons, preached 
in the Parish Church of High Wycombe ; 
by the Rev. C. Bradley. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Sermons Illustrative and Practical; by 
the Rev. W. Gilpin, M.A. 12s. bds. 

Supplement to an Historical and Criti- 
cal Inquiry into the Interpretation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, with Remarks on Mr 
Bellamy’s New ‘Translation; by the Rev. 
J. W. Whitaker, M. A. 

The Nature and Obligations of Personal 
and Family Religion; by Dan. Dewar, 
LL.D. l2mo. 3s. Gd. bds. 

Sermons, comprising various matters of 
Doctrine and Practice ; by the Rev. D. W. 
Garrow, D.D. 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds. 

A Key to the Chronology of the Hindus ; 
in a Series of Letters, in which an attempt 
is made to facilitate the Progress of Chris- 
tianity in Hindostan, by proving that the 
protracted numbers of all Oriental Nations, 
when reduced, agree with the dates given 
in the Hebrew Text of the Bible. 2 vols. 
18s. 

The Works of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, 
with a Memoir of his Life; by Francis 
Wrangham. 2 vols, 8vo. L. 1, 4s. bds. 

_ Tributes to Truth; by N. Lyttleton. 
Vol. I. Part [. 4to. 7s. 

An Abbreviated Synopsis of the Four 
Gospels ; wherein all the Passages are col- 
lated ; and every Event or Saying, record- 
ed by any one or more of the Evangelists, 
1s briefly noted. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Geographical, Statistical, and Histori- 
eal Description of Hindostan and the ad. 
jacent Country ; by Walter Hamilton, Esq. 
with maps. 2 vols, 4to. L. 4, 14s. 6d. 

Italy and its Inhabitants in the years 
1816 and 1817, with a view of the Man- 
ners, Customs, &c.; by James A. Galiffe. 
2 vols. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Sicily, Greece and Albania ; 
by the Rev. *T. S. Hughes, Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Tllustrat- 
ed with Engravings of Maps, Scenery, 
Plans, &c. 2 vols. 4to. L. 5, 5s. 

No. 1V. Vol. III. of the Modern Voy- 
ages and Travels, contains Graham's Tra- 
vels through Portugal and Spain, with nu- 
merous engravings. 3s. Gd. sewed—4s. 
bds. 

Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land; with Excursions to 
the River Jordan, and along the Banks of 
the Red Sea to Mount Sinai; by William 
Turner, many plates. 3 vols. 8vo. L. 3, 3s. 

Sketches, Descriptive of Italy, 1817 and 
1818; with a brief Account of Travels in 
various parts of France and Switzerland. 
4 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 12s. 

Travels in various Countries of the East ; 
being a continuation of Memoirs relating 
to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. ; by 
Robert Walpole, M. A. 4to. L. 3, 3s. 

Journal of a Tour in the Levant; by 
Wm. Turner. 3 vols. 8vo. with 54 co- 
loured plates, maps, Ke. L. 3, 3s. 

A Narrative of a Journey into Persia 
and Residence at Teheran ; containing a 
Descriptive Itinerary from Constantinople 
to the Persian Capital; from the French 
of M. Tancoigne. 12s. bds. 

A Voyage to Africa: with some Ac- 
count of the Manners and Customs of the 
Dahomian People; by John M'‘Leod, 
M.D. 3s. Gd. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Spirit of the Gospel of Jesus unfold- 
ed, in a systematic arrangement of the 
Evangelical Records; by the Rev. W. B. 
Smith and John Fairbairn, 12mo. 5s. 
boards. 

The Principles of Moral and Political 
Philosophy; by William Paley, Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle New edition, with 
portraits, 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or General 
Geographical Dictionary, Vol. IV. Part 
Il. 8vo. 9s. sewed. 

The New Edinburgh Atlas. Part 1. 
Foolscap Folio, 4s. 6d. sewed. | 

The First Part, containing the Penta- 
teuch, or Five Books of Moses, of a New 
Edition of the Gaelic Bible in quarto: by 
the Society of Scotland for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge. to. 5s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review, July. 
8vo. 2s. Gd. sewed. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia, from the earliest ages to 
the nt time; by H Murray, 
F. R. §. EB. Author of Historical Account 
of Di.coveries in Africa. 3 vols. Syo. 
L. 2, 28. boards. 

The Ctitistian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns ; by Thomas Chalmets, D.D, 
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Minister of, St John’s Church, Glasgow. 
Now 4. sewed... 

A Charge delivered to the Grand Jury 
of the County of Stirling, on 243d June 
1820; by the Right Hon. Charles Hope, 
Lord President of the College of Justice, 
published by request of the Jury. 
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Duncan’s Itinerary of Scotland, with 
maps, &«. &c, Fourth edition, with im. 

rtant alterations. 1l2mo. 7s. 6d. bound 
in blue roan. 

Leslie’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. Se- 
cond Edition, improved and enlarged, 8vo. 


Ds. 
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EUROPE. 

FRANCE.—The Election Law, the 
discussion of which excited such interest 
throughout France, has at length passed 
both the Chambers, and received the Royal 
assent ; not, however, until its original 
tenor was considerably modified. An 
amendment on the law was proposed on 
the 4th June, by M. Bain, which was 
carried by a majority of 185 to 66, and 
which was afterwards agreed to by 
the Ministry. This amendment was to 
the following effect; ‘The Departmental 
Colleges are to consist of the electors pay- 
ing the most taxes, equal to a fourth of the 
whole number of electors of each depart- 
ment; these Colleges are to clect 172 
deputies ; the Electoral Colleges of Arron- 
dissement are also to elect each a deputy ; 
these Colleges are to consist respectively of 
all the electors having their political domi- 
cile in each arrondissement ; and the fifth 
of the present deputies that are to be re- 
moved are to be elected by the Colleges of 
Arrondissement. ‘The Chamber will thus 
consist of 430 instead of 258 deputies. 

_ By the amended plan 172 Deputies will 
be returned to the Chamber by only one 
fourth of the existing body of electors. 
By thus diminishing tis voters, a field is 
opened for the exerase of Ministerial in- 

ace, and if che Treasury succeed in ap- 
pointing 172 Deputies, they will only have to 
in over 44: of the Deputies chosen by the 
lectoral Colleges of the Arrondissement, 
* order to have a majority in the Cham. 

OTs 

The project, however, is totally differ- 
ent from. what. it was originally, It en. 
larges the number of Deputies to the Cham- 
ber, and it gives the Ministers considerable 
ane in controlling the elections of 
those additional members. But by the ori- 
ginal plan they would have had a control 
generally over the whole elections, and no 
member who was not acceptable to them 
could have been appointed without a hard 
struggle. The present plan infuses into 
the Chamber an aristocratical interest ; the 
former plan would have made it wholly aris- 
tocratical—it would have left no other ad. 


verse interest in the Chamber, but would 
have made it merely an engine to clothe with 
authority the views and wishes of the exe- 
cutive. 
During the discussions on this law, it ap- 
pears that Paris was the scene of most vio- 
lent contentions, to quell which the em- 
ployment of troops was found necessary. 
Whien the adoption of the first article be- 
came known without doors, the populace 
assembled in groupes, exclaiming, ** Long 
live the Charter,” marine at the same 
time menacing gestures to those who repli- 
ed to them, by exclaiming, ** Long live 
the King.” Between these opposite parties 
an affray quickly ensued, and the military 
interposing to restore order, they were in- 
sulted by the multitude. A law student 
attacked one of the soldiers, and endeavour- 
ed to disarm him: the latter fired, and 
the ball entered the stomach of the rash 
youth, who was conveyed to the house of a 
neighbouring surgeon. The pag’ 
pograne being compelled to retreat, fi- 
nally metin various parties at the Palais 
Koyal, the gate of which was ordered to be 
shut. The coffeehouse Lemlin was closed 
by authority, and peace was maintained 
throughout the night by patroles of gen- 
darmes. Marshal Oudinot, who directed the 
troops , received asevere contusion, which 
confined him some time to his chamber. 
Trial and Execution of Louvel.—The 
trial of Louvel, the assassin of the Duke 
de Berri, commenced before the Chamber 
of Peers on Monday 5th June. The pri- 
soner heard the indictment read with the 
utmost sang froid. He was then interro- 
gated by the Chancellor. When asked,his 
reason for stabbing the Duke de Berri, 
he answered, that he had taken his life 
away, with the intention of destroying the 
Bourbon race, which, in his opinion, was 
a misfortune to the nation. He denied 
that he had any motive of personal eniit 
towerds the Duke; and assigned as h 
reason for giving him the dreadful prefer- 
ence over all the other branches of the 
Royal Family, that he was a blockhead f 
He admitted, also, that he had entertained 
his horrid project since 1814, in whith 
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year he went to Calais, expecting to meet 
some of the Royal Dukes on their return to 
France. ‘To a question, Whether he had 
any religious principle ; and if 80, what re- 
religion he was? he replied,“ I am a 
Catholic; but 1 have — according 
to events; sometimes a Theophilanthro- 
pist, and sometimes a Catholic.” No one 
had promised to favour his escape, and if 
he had succeeded in getting away, he de- 
clared that he would have continued his 
project of assassination against all those 
who had borne arms against, and had 
betrayed the country. He repeatedly de- 
nied having had any accomplices. M. 
Bonnet, his advocate, endeavoured to prove 
that Louvel was suffering under mental 
alienation. It was not that he considered the 
accused a fool, but under the dominion of 
that species of madness called monomania, 
which confined the thoughts of the patient 
to one object only, and in Louvel’s case, it 
appeared that he had entertained the design 
of murdering the Bourbons for the last 
six years. Jouvel then read his defence. 
The Court was then closed, and on re- 
opening the President proceeded to read the 
sentence, which declared Louvel guilty, 
and condemned him to death. 

The execution of Louvel took place on 
Wednesday the 7th, at six Pp. M. He per- 
sisted to the last in denying that he had 
any accomplices. The spectators at the 
execution are calculated at upwards of 
200,000 persons ; but they separated with- 
out any disorder. At night, however, the 
usual tumultuous assemblages took place, 
and paraded the streets, exclaiming, Vive 
la Charte, &c. until they were dispersed 
by the military. Similiar scenes occurred 
on the nights of Thursday and Friday, 
end, on the latter o¢casion, several of the 
mob were wounded, and one man killed 
by the soldiers. ‘These events gave rise to 
a succession of stormy debates in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the Ministers and Ultra- 
Royalists representing them as the effect of 
® regular combination to overthrow the 
Bourbon Government, and their opponents 
recriminating, by asserting that the real 
authors of all the disturbances were police 
spies and emissaries, employed for the 
purpose of throwing odium on the popular 
party, and furnishing a pretext for a series 
of measures tending to the re-establishment 
of the ancient despotism. 

Some popular disturbances have, it 
seems, occurred at Brest, of a character 
similar to that of those which agitated the 
capital; but at Brest, as at Paris, the 
active zeal and energy of the troops quick- 
ly dispersed the rioters and restored tran- 
quillity. The towns of Caen and Rennes 
were also disturbed for some short time 
with the cries of Vive l’Empercur |—A 
Some persons have been arrest. 
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French Clergy.—During the sitting of 
the Chamber of Deputies, on Friday the 
22d June, the*state of the clergy in France 
was made the subject of discussion, The 
estimates for the established clergy of the 
Church of Rome amounts to 22,600,000 
francs, (L..941,000,) which was yranted by 
the Chamber. The minister of the interior 
then demanded the sum of 60,000 francs 
(L.2500) for the Protestant clergy, and 
further required that the estimate should. 
be augmented to the sum of 60,000 francs 
(L.2500) for the repair of Protestant 
Churches. He stated, that ‘* the Protest- 
ant religion is organized in 50 depart- 
ments of France: it is celebrated in 200 
churches or places of worship, the greater 
ere of which are in want of repair. 

here are many places where, for want of 
churches, the service of religion is celebrat- 
ed in the open air.” ‘This estimate was 
granted without the slightest opposition. 
AMERICA. 

BuENOS AYreEs.—Accounts have been 
received from hence up to the middle of 
April. At that time Mr Saratea continu- 
ed at the head of the Government, though 
things remained in a very precarious state. 
Albear, who some years ago was in the su- 
preme command, and after his dismissal 
resided at Rio Janeiro and Monte Video, 
forming plans to turn out his rivals, had 
arrived at Buenos Ayres, when another 
struggle for power took place. Me Saratea 
was, however, able to keep his seat, and 
the proceedings instituted against the late 
Adiministration continued going on. Car- 
rera was forming a _ to cause & re-ac- 
tion in Chili, where his friends are numer- 
ous. The British are generally in favour 
of Mr Saratea, and consider him as the on- 
ly man capable of restoring order, and 
conducting the affairs of the country with 
regularity. ‘The large naval force in those 
seas, and the efficient protection given by 
the Admiral, render their interests perfect- 
ly secure; but the interior was in too un- 
settled a state to afford, for the present, 
any extension of trade. ing 

The expedition ng nst Peru, 
under cant om! Martin, fixed the 

neral attention, which had been diverted 
from it during the struggles for ascendan- 
cy at Buenos Ayres. It was expected to 
sail from Valparaiso immediately after 
the arrival of Lord Cochrane from Valdivia. 
An offer, it is said, has been made to Lord 
Cochrane by the Viceroy of Peru, of a 
sum of money, amounting to three millions 
of dollars, as a condition of his abandoning 
the cause of the Patriots, but which was 
refused with indignation. The letter of 
the Viceroy and his Lordship’s oo 
and had greatly increased the popularity 
before enjoyed by the latter. © 
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Proposed New Monarchy in South 
America.—A singular story is in circula- 
tion of a plan for erecting the South 
American inces of Buenos Ayres, and 
others, into a monarchy, under a branch 
of the House of Bourbon. The Duke de 
Lucea, formerly the Prince Royal of Etru- 
ria, and son to a sister of Ferdinand of 
Spain, was the Prince first mentioned with 
a view to this new dignity ; but it is now 
said that the project was intended as an 
opening for one more nearly allied to the 
reigning Family of France. However 
this may be, there seems no doubt that 
some negotiation of this nature was going 
on, and that it had received the assent of 
some at least of the members of the late 
Government of Buenos Ayres, to the over- 


throw of which it seems to have led ; and 

ing to the documents lately received 
from Buenos Ayres, it a rs that judicial 
proceedings have been instituted against 
such of the Members of that — 
as have been ged in this project for 
overthrowing he pain established, and 
setting up a monarchy in its stead. 

_ The negotiations were carried on through 
the Duke de Cazes with the French Go- 
vernment, to whom M. Gomez was sent as 
an envoy from Buenos Ayres. An official 
dispatch from this envey has been publish- 
ed, along with various other documents, 
giving an account of the negotiation, and 
of the propositions of the French Govern- 
ment on the subject. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


[A considerable portion of the time of 
both Houses of Parliament for the last 
month has been taken up in discussions re- 
garding the charges brought by Ministers 
against the Queen. These proceedings will, 
for the sake of connection, be noticed at a 
ve part of this Number, in the 
Britsh Chronicle. ] 

House or Lorps.—June 13.—The 
Earl of RosEBERY rose to move the second 
reaiing of the bill for regulating the right 
of voting at the election of Peers to repre- 
sent the Peerage of Scotland.—His l.ord- 
ship observed, that neither in the acts of 
Parliament relative to the election of Scotch 
Peers, nor in any of the resolutions come 
to at different times on that subject by 
their Lordships, was there any provision for 
the evil which the present bill was meant 
to prevent.—The object of the bill was to 
guard against cases of unqualified persons 
assuming the right of voting, there being 
no paps to reject their votes at the time. 
~—He appealed to the Noble Lords who 
knew the practice, whether it was not the 
fact, that scarcely an election occurred in 
which persons did aot vote, who, in the 
opinion of every ane present, were not en- 
titled to give their suffrages. It was pro- 
posed by the bill to exclude from voting 
(with some exceptions) all persons who 
claimed as succeeding to deceased peers, 
until they had made out their titles. This 
would prevent the intrusion of individuals, 
who, from vanity or werse motives, often 
interfered in those elections. The right of 


- petition and redress would of course be 


open to those who might consider them- 
selves wronged. The inconveniences of 
which he had would not occur at 
the election for the Peers of Scotland, if 
the same provision had been made respect- 


ing them as exists with regard to the Irish 
Peers. No Irish Peer, not even the direct 
descendant of a deceased peer, is allowed 
to vote at the election of a to sit in 
that House, until he has fully made out 
his title. His Lordship, however, did not 
mean to interfere with the claim to vote 
where the right was obviously undoubted. 
The bill, therefore, as far as regarded di- 
rect descendants, left the practice as it now 
stood, and only required collateral descend- 
ants to make out their titles. Earl Catu- 
CART thought that the measure the Noble 
Lord had in view might be more conve- 
niently obtained by a resolution of the 
House. He concurred, however, in the 
necessity of some regulation being applied 
to the practice which at present prevailed. 
Lord MELVILLE did not rise to oppose 
the bill, which, under all the circumstan- 
ces connected with the elections of Scotch 
Peers, was entitled to. their Lordships’ ap- 
probation. How far the object could be 
obtained by a resolution he was not certain. 
He was afraid it could not; but if, on 
further consideration, their Lordships 
should think such a course practicable, it 
might hereafter be adopted. With regard 
to the clause of the bill allowing direct de- 
scendants to vote, he approved of it, but 
questioned whether it might not be advis- 
able to give the same right to brothers of 
peers as to sons of pecrs. ‘This he merely 
threw out for their Lordships’ considera- 
tion. The Karl of LauDERDALE approv- 
ed of the object of the bill. Such was the 

ice at the election of Scotch Peers, 
t he could at any time procure fifteen 
sixteen votes, wh i hwould be good for 
time, though ~votested inst. He 
not think it competent to the House to 
tain the object of the bill by a resolution. 
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He believed it would not be necessary to 
insert the word brothers in the bill, as the 
brother of a peer must be also the son of a 
peer. (Lord Melville signified his dissent 
from this.)—As Scotch Peers could not be 
created, it followed that the brother would 
be the son of a peer. It could not be 
otherwise, unless the deceased had 
succeeded collaterally. He was fully of 
opinion that peers should make out their 
claim before they assumed the right of vot- 
ing ; but there was another class of claim- 
ants beside those to which the bill ap- 
plied. Against two claimants of this z 
scription (he alluded to the cases of Ruther- 
ford and another) the House had passed 
a resolution, directing the clerk register not 
to receive their votes until they made out 
their claims. He should, perhaps, on a 
future occasion, take upon himself to pro- 
pose a resolution that no person should 
vote until they made ot their titles. 
Lord MELVILLE, in explanation, observ- 
ed, that the clause in the bill excepted the 
sons and grandsons of peers: but he still 
thought that brothers ought also to be ex. 
cepted, because it might happen, from col- 
‘ lateral succession, that the brother of a de- 
ceased peer was not the son of a peer, 
The Lorp CHANCELLOR approved of 
the bill. The provision in the law re- 
specting Irish Peers was extremely salutary, 
and he thought it might be extended to 
the Scotch. An English Peer must have 
a writ before he appears to take his seat in 
that House. It was also necessary to prove 
that he was the legitimate son of his father, 
to whom he succeeded; and, in cases in 
which there could not be the sliglitest 
doubt, this proof often required some time. 
—It might be worth their Lordships’ while 
to consider whether a similar proof ought 
not to be required of persons claiming to 
vote at the elections of Scotch Peers. The 
Earl of LAUDERDALE remarked, that 
such proof was not necessary in Scotland, 
from the nature of the law respecting mar- 
riage. The Noble and Learned Lord, he be- 
lieved, knew very well by what simple pro- 
ceeding marriage was conducted in Scot- 
land. The Lorp CHANCELLOR was 
aware that there were many modes of con- 
tracting marriage in Scotland. He had 
heard, he believed, three or four hundred 
ways pointed out by Counsel at their 
Lordships’ bar, who descanted on subjects 
as learnedly as if they had three or four 
hundred wives themselves. The bill was 
then read a second time. Lord HOLLAND 
rose to bring in a bill to re 
Parliament which passed in the 12th year 
of his late Majesty’s reign, commonly call- 
ed the Royal Marriage Act. According to 
the courtesy of the House, a bill was al- 
ways allowed to be brought in, and to be 
read a first time as a matter of course, re- 
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serving the period for observation or de- 
bate until Ge reading. On this 
occasion, however, he wished to say a few 
words. The Noble Lord then briefly al- 
luded to the several clauses of the act in 
question, arguing that it was calculated not 


py to create war abread, but dissensions 
at 


ome. If he was able to shew that the 
marriages of the descendants of George IT. 
had been unhappy, it would then become 
a question, whether some measure ought 
not to be adopted by which the incon- 
veniences of the Royal Act 
might be obviated. The Earl of LivEr- 
Poor had not any objection to the bill 
being brought in, but expressed his decid- 
ed intention to oppose it in its subsequent 
stages. The bill was then brought in and 
read a first time. 

House or ComMons.—June 1.—Lord 
CasTLEREAGH moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to continue the provisions of the 
Alien Act. The motion was strongly o 
posed by Sir R. Wilson, Mr Baring Wall, 
and Sir J. Mackintosh ; and defended by 
the Solicitor General. The motion was 
agreed to by a majority of 86. His Lord- 
ship then moved for, and obtained leave to 
bring in, a bill to continue the Act for pre- 
venting Naturalization by purchasing Stock 
in the Bank of Scotland. He stated that 
it was not intended that the bill should 
possess retrospective powers, but merely to 
prevent similar rights being so acquired in 
future. 

June 2.—The Lonp ApvocaTE ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill for the better 
regulation of the Court of Admiralty in — 
Scotland, and certain proceedings in the 

Yourt of Session. 

June 14.—The Budget.—The CHane. 
CELLOR of the EXCHEQUER brought for- 
ward his plan for providing for the public. 
service of the year. ‘The sum required is. 
L.. 20,723,000, of which the sinking fund 
supplies 12 millions—a loan five millions, 
aud the remainder is furnished by annual: 
taxes, and a grant on the produce of the 
temporary Excise duties, continued since 
the war. The interest on the funded and 
unfunded debt amounts to nearly fifty mil- 
lions per annum, which, with the current 
expences of the Government, amounting 
to above 20 millions, makes a sum_ of. 70 
millions. Deduct the money annually 
to the Commissioners for the sinking fund, 
amounting to 17 millions, and the remain-_ 
der, 53 millions, is nearly about the sum 
which must be annually raised in order 
that our revenue shall meet our ex ” 
ture—whatever we have above is the teal 
sinking fund which we have to trust to for 
the redemption of our debt. 

The following recapitulation, will per- 
haps more fully display the financial plan. 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman j— 
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SUPPLIES. annual expence at L. 100,000. After some 


imate for complimentary observations from Lord 

Sir J. MACKINTOSH, Mr 
L. 8,782,470 Army .  L.9,422,000 WILBERFORCE, and other leading Mem. 
6,436,781 Navy ; 6,686,700 bers, leave was given: to bring in a bill in 
1,191,000 Ordnance 1,204,600 farthcrance of the Learned Gentleman's 
2,078,197 Miscellaneous 2,100,000 benevolent views; with an understanding, 


18,488,448 Total Supplies 10,313,300 
1,570,000 Int. on Exch. Bills 1,000,000 
430,000 Sink. Fund on do. 410,000 
20,488,448 20,723,300 
10,500,000 Red. of Unf. Debt 9,000,000 
L. 30,988,448 L. 29,723,300 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Granted for Estimates for 
1819. 1820. 
L. 3,000,000 Annual Malt L. 3,000,000 


3,500,000 Ex. Duties con. 2,500,000 
240,000 Lottery 240,000 
334.000 Old Stores 260,000 

7,074,000 6,000,000 

12,000,000 Loan 5,000,000 


12,000,000 Sink. Fund Loan 12,000,000 
Fund, Exch, Bills 7,000,000 


L.31,074,000 L. 30,000,000 


UNFUNDED DEBr—1819. 
Exch. Bills, 59 Geo. IIL. c. 4 L. 20,000,000 
—— Do.—59 Geo. III. c. 131 16,500,000 


Irish Treasury Bills 2,000,000 
Bills issued for Aid to Manu- 
facturers, Fisheries, &c. 57 
Geo. III. c. 34 1,000,000 
L. 39,500,000 


UNFUNDED DEBT—1820. 
Exchequer Bills 


L.. 29,000,000 
Irish Treasury Bills _ 1,500,000 
30,500,000 
By Reduct. of Unfunded Debt 9,000,000 
L. 39,500,000 


June 17.—A discussion took place upon 
the third reeding of the Mutiny Bill, when 
Lord NUGENT moved that the army should 
be reduced from 92,586 to 77,224 effec. 
tive officers and men. To this amendment 
Colonel Davies moved another, that, in- 
stead of 92,586 officers and men, 80.479 
first amendment was ne- 

ya majority, and the second 
was disposed of tn 

June 28.—Mr Brovucu 
ward his p 
tion of the 
considerable 
of building 
teachers 


| AM brought for- 
romised motion on the educa- 
r, and detailed his plan at 
gth. He stated the expence 
schools and houses for the 


at about half a million, and the 


however, that it should be printed, and 
stand over till next session. 

June 30.—Lord CasTLEREAGH. then 
appeared at the bar, and delivered a mes- 
sage from his Majesty to the following ef- 
fect :—** G. R.—The King acquaints the 
House of Commons, that part of the pro- 
visions formerly made for the different 
branches of the Royal Family ceased on 
the death of his late Majesty; the King, 
therefore, now recommends to the House 
of Commons to adopt such measures as 
will enable him to make such provision for 
his royal brothers and sisters as would 
make their incomes equal to what they 
were during the lifetime of his late Ma- 
jesty.” On the motion of Lord CasTLE- 
REAGH, it was ordered that his Majesty’s 
message should be taken into considera- 
tion on Monday. 

July 5.—Lord A. HAMILTON moved 
the reduction of the present tax on malt in 
Scotland, and to regulate the duty on the 
principle of the act of 1789, which provid- 
ed, that only half the duty should be levied 
on Scots malt as was paid upon that article 
in England. The motion was supported 
by Sir G. Clerk, Sir J. Marjoribanks, Mr 
Kennedy, Mr Boswell, and Mr K. Dou- 
glas. ‘The CHaNCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER opposed the motion, but proposed a 
reduction of 6d. per bushel on bigg, which 
he thought would be of the greatest advan- 
tage to small distillers. On a division, the 
motion was lost by a majority of 10—there 
being 43 for, and 53 against it—On Fri- 
day evening the CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER proposed a duty of 2s. a bushel 
on malt intended to be brewed into beer in. 
Scotland, and made from a particular spe- 
cies of grain; also a duty of 2s. 6d.a 
bushel on malt made from barley and cer- 
tain other kinds of grain: both resolutions 
were agreed to. 

The House, in a Committee on the Scots 
Fisheries Act, agreed to a resolution for 
taking off the existing bounties on cod fish 
imported into Scotland, and granting others 
in lieu thereof. 
_ July 7-——Lord CastLEREAGH stated, 
in answer to a motion of Mr Beaumont re- 
specting the Coronation, that it had been 
determined to postpone that ceremony. for 
the present. The period to which’ it is 
postponed, or the motive for the postpone- 
ment, his Lordship did not explain; but 
he declared, that the delay was not in any 
respect connected with the prosecution of 
the charges against the Queen. = 
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JUNE. 
19.—High Court of Justiciary.—The 
Court met this day, and proceeded to the 
trial of James M‘Coul, alias Moffat, alias 
Martin, alias Wilson, accused of theft, in 
so far as he, along with other persons, his 
accomplices, did, on the night of Saturday 
the 13th, or early in the morning of Sun- 
day the 14th of July, 1811, forcibly enter 
the office occupied by the Paisley Banking 
Company in Glasgow, and break open the 
safe, and steal therefrom a number of bank 
notes of different banks, amounting to the 
value of L.19,753, 4s. and about L.100 in 
gold and silver. The prisoner pleaded Not 
guilty, A great body of evidence of a cir- 
cumstantial nature was produced. Most 
of the witnesses brought forward in the ci- 
vil action (see Vol. VI. p. 571) were 
again adduced to give evidence in this re- 
markable trial, particularly the smith that 
made the key, who was brovght to Edin- 
burgh in custody of two Bow Street officers. 
The Jury, after a short consultation, re- 
turned a verdict, finding the libel proven, 
with the exception of the aggravation of 
habit and repute’a thief not proven, The 
Lord Justice Clerk then passed the awful 
sentence of the law upon the unhappy man, 
which was, that he should be executed at 
the usual place of execution on the 26th of 
July. The prisoner was very attentive to 
the protracted proceedings, and preserved 
his fortitude after the verdict had left no 
doubt of his melancholy fate. Public in- 
terest had been strongly excited by this 
trial, and the avenues to the Court were 
crowded at an early hour. The trial was 
not over till past one o’clock next morning. 
JULY. 
3.—The High Court of Justiciary met 
for the trial of John M‘Callum, Daniel 
Cameron, and Alex. Robertson, accused of 
stealing a pocket-book, containing eighteen 
one pound or guinea notes, in the house of 
Robert Halliday, innkeeper at Queensferry, 
on the 22d of mber. Only Cameron 
appeared, M‘Callum and Robertson having 
absconded from their bail. Cameron 
leaded Not Guilty, and sentence of out- 
awry was pronounced against the others. 
After an examination of witnesses, the 
Jury, without leaving the Court, found 
the prisoner Guilty, and he was sentenced 
to be transported for fourteen years. 
Daniel Morrison, John Alexander, and 
Alex. M‘Bean, all young lads, wete next 
placed at the bar, accused of breaking in. 
to the house of Mr Wm. Smith, Gayfield 
Square, and stealing several hats and great- 
coats, on the Ist of April; of stealing a 
Coat and waistcoat from the house of John 


Sutherland, Moray Street, on the same 
night ; and being habit and repute thieves. 
The prisoners pleaded Not Guilty. The 
witnesses were then examined, when the 
Jury retired, and after a short consultation, 
returned with a verdict, finding the house. 
breaking in Gayfield Square proven against 
all the prisoners; the second charge, of 
the robbery in Moray Street, provenfagainst 
M‘Bean, and not proven against Morrison ; 
and the aggravation of habit and repute 
thieves proven against the whole of the 
prisoners. They were then sentenced to be 
transported for life. 

13. TREASON.—A special com- 
mission of Oyer and Terminer having been 
appointed for the trial of all treasons, 
and misprisions of treason, committed in 
Scotland, the commission was opened at 
Stirling on the 23d June, by the Lord 
President of the Court of Session, the 
Lord Justice Clerk, the Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, the Lord Chief Com- 
missioner of the Jury Court, and Lords 
Hermand and Gillies, attended by Mr 
Knapp, the Clerk of Arraigns, the Lord 
Advocate, Mr Home Drummond, Serjeant 
Hullock,'and a crowd of young Coun- 
sel. ‘The commission having been read, and 
some minor forms gone through, a Grand 
Jury wassworn in. The Lord President 
addressed them in a speech replete with 
ability and eloquence, in the course of which 
he gave a comprehensive view of the law of 
treason as established at the Union, and 
enlarged on the advantages which the sub- 
ject in Scotland has now acquired in ques- 
tions with the Crown by the institution of 
the Grand Jury, and other forms formerly 
unknown to us. His Lordship carefully 
avoided all allusion to the cases at issue, 
and to the circumstances of the 
country, and warned the Jury to retire un- 
prejudiced by what they might have seen 
or heard out of doors, and find their bills 
solely according to the evidence. The 
Grand Jury then retired into an adjoining 
room, followed by Lieutenants Hodgson 
and Davidson, and a number of other wit- 
nesses : and after sitting in deliberation 
for nearly three hours, returned into Court 
with true bills for High Treason against 
the following persons, being the Radicals 
who were apprehended on Bonnymuir im- 
mediately after the action on the 5th of 
April, with a detachment of the 10th Hus- 
sars and Stirlingshire Yeomanry Cavalry :-— 
J. Baird, weaver in Condorrat ; T. M*‘Cul- 


loch, stocking-weaver in Glasgow 


‘ Hardie, weaver there; J. Barr, Wweayer 


in Condorrat ; W. Smith, ‘weaver there ; 
B. Moir, labourer in Glasgow; A. Mur- 
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chie, blacksmith there ; A. Latimer, other- 
wise Lettimer, weaver there ; A. Johnston, 
(itt weaver there; A. White, bookbinder there; 
rs Anh D. Thomson, weaver there; J. Wright, 
e pig tailor there ; W. Clackson, alias Clarkson, 
J shoemaker there; T. Pike, otherwise Pink, 
aie muslin-singer there; R. Gray, weaver 
Hy. there ; J. Clelland, smith there; A. Hart, 

cabinct-maker there ; ‘T. M‘Farlane, wea- 
ver at Condorrat. 
' Next day true bills were found against 
nine other persons, from different parts of 
ee the county of Stirling—The prisoners on a 

subsequent day were brought up, and ar- 
raigned, when they all pleaded Not Guilty, 
‘a and their trials were appointed to take 
7 Bit place on the 13th July, (this day.) 

; The Commission afterwards proce 

to Glasgow, Dumbarton, Paisley, and 
Ayr. At Glasgow true bills were found 
gainst James Wilson, Peter M‘Intyre, 
William Campbell, and George Allan—at 
Dumbarton, against Patrick M‘Devitt, 
William Blair, Robert Munro, George 
it ie CE Munro, Richard Thomson, and William 
M*‘Phic—at Paisley against James Spiers 
and John Jang—at Ayr against Andrew 
Wyllie, Thomas Mackay, John Dickie, 
; rN and Hugh Wallace. Besides these, true 
Bie! bills were found against a number of other 
| individuals who have absconded. Those 
in custody were subsequently brought up, 
and all of them pleaded Not Guilty, and 
particular days appointed for their trials. 


CHARGES AGAINST THE QUEEN. 
Our last Number contained an account of 
the arrival of her Majesty the Queen from 
the Continent, and the proceedings which 
had been suggested in Parliament, in con- 
sequence of certain charges brought against 
her by his Majesty’s Ministers; stating 
also the wishes that had been expressed by 
certain members of the House of Com- 
inons, that the investigation of these charges 
should not be persisted in while any hope 
remained of effecting a compromise between 
the royal parties by negotiation. The feel- 
ings excited by the consequent proceedings 
have been such as to render every other 

subject of national policy uninteresting. 
The Queen having, as stated in our last, 
agreed to receive proposals from ministers, 
a correspondence took place between her 
Majesty and the Earl of Liverpool, the re- 
sult of which was, that two individuals on 
the part of ministers, namely the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Castlereagh, were 
serene to meet with Mr Broughain and 
Mr Denman on the part of the Queen. The 
varties accordingly held several conferences. 
t was demanded on the of her Ma- 
jesty, that her name should be restored to 
the Liturgy, or that, as ap equivalent, she 
should be recognized as Queen at foreign 
courts, This was refused on the part of Mi- 
nisters ; and here the conferences broke off: 
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The failure of this negotiation was an. 
nounced to both Houses of Parliament on 
Monday the 19th June, and the correspond. 
ence laid before it. In this situation, after 
some further delays, with the view of still 
leaving matters open for private arrange- 
ment, Mr Wilberforce brought forward 
tion on the subject on Thursday night in 
one of the fullest houses ever knowh, there 
being above 500 members jor Mr W, 
after adverting to the difficulties, which, 
from the papers on the table, appeared to 
have frustrated the object of the recent ne- 

rotiation, said, he was happy to observe 

at in those papers no angry feeling was 
to be found; and in the same spirit he en- 
treated the house not to consider itself as 
divided into two parties, but as called on to 
act in concert, if possible, in order to brin 
about an accommodation, of which the diffi- 
culties, although great, did not appear to 
him insuperable. The obstacle with regard 
to her Majesty’s reception at Foreign 
Courts might, he conceived, be got over, 
by agreeing to give her an introduction as 
Queen at the Court of such country as she 
might choose for her residence. _ If this ar- 
rangement should prove satisfactory, he 
trusted that the difficulty resulting from the 
omission of her name in the Liturgy 
would not prove an insuperable bar to an 
accommodation. He concluded with mov- 
ing a resolution for an address to her Ma- 
jesty, in the following terms ; 

* Resolved, That this House has Jearned, 
with unfeigned and deep regret, that the 
late endeavours to frame an arrangement 
which might avert the necessity of a pub- 
lic inquiry into the information laid before 
the two Houses of Parliament, have not 
led to that amicable adjustment of the 
existing differences in the Royal Family, 
which was so anxiously desired by Parlia- 
ment and the nation. : 

‘** That this House, fally sensible of the 
objections which the Queen might justly 
feel to taking upon herself the relinquish, 
ment of any points in which she might 
have conceived her own dignity and honour 
to be involved ; yet, feeling the inestimable 
importance of an amicable and fina] ad- 
justment of the present unhappy differen- 
ces, cannot forbear declaring its opinion, 
that when such large advances have been 
made towards that object, her Majesty, by 

ielding to the earnest solicitude of the 

louse of Commons, and forbearing to 
press further the adoption of those pro 
tions on which any material difference of opis 
nion is yet remaiming, would by no meang. 
be understood to indicate any wish to shrink. 
from inguiry, but would only be 1 
to afford a renewed proof of the desire 
which her Majesty has been gracio 
pleased to express, to submit her ow 
Wishes to the authority of Parliaments. 
thereby entitling herself to the grateful ate, 
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knowledgments of the House of Commons, 
and sparing this House the painful neces- 
sity of those public discussions, which, 
whatever might be their ultimate result, 
could not but be distressing to her Majes- 
ty’s feelings, disappointing to the hopes of 
Parliament, derogatory from the dignity of 
the Crown, ahd injurious to the best in- 
terests of the empire.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr 8, 
Wortley. Mr Brougham opposed the mo- 
tion, and declared that the insertion of her 
Majesty's name in the Liturgy would make 
every difficulty vanish. Lord Castlereagh 
had no objection to the address ; and con- 
tended that the omission or insertion of 
the names of any of the Royal Family was 
purely at the discretion of the King. Lord 
A. Hamilton then moved, as an amend- 
ment, a resolution, that the insertion of 
her Majesty’s name in the Liturgy was due 
to her as a matter of right, and was per- 
fectly consistent with the honour and dig- 
nity of the Crown. The original motion 
was carried by a great majority. The 
numbers were, for the original motion, 391, 
against it, 124; majority 267. The fol- 
lowing Members were then nominated to 
lay the resolution before her Majesty, Mr 
Wilberforce, Mr Stuart Wortley, Sir 'T. 
Ackland, and Mr Bankes. __, 

The address was accordingly presented 
by these gentlemen on Saturday ; and the 
House having met the same evening, prin- 
cipally for the purpose of receiving her Ma- 
jesty’s answer, it was brought up by Mr 
Wilberforce and read, in substance as fol- 
lows i— 

‘*T am bound to receive with gratitude 
every attempt on the part of the House of 
Commons, to in its high media- 
tion, for the purpose of healing those un- 
happy differences in the Royal Family, 
which no person has so much reason to de- 
plore as myfelf; and with perfect truth I 
can declare, that an entire reconcilement 
of those differences, effected by the autho- 
rity of Parliament, on principles consist- 
ent with the honour and dignity of all 
parties, is still the object dearest to my 
breast, 

‘** T cannot refrain from expressing my 
deep sense of the affectionate language of 
these resolutions. It shews the House of 


Commons to be the faithful representative’ 


of that generous people, to whom I owe a 
debt of gratitude that can never be repaid. 


I am sensible too that I expose myself to 


the risk of displ those who may soon 
be the Judges of my conduct; but I trust 
to their candonr, and their sense of Hanour, 
confident that they will enter into the feel- 
ings which alone influenced my deterthi- 
nation. 

“It would ill become mete question 
the power of parliament, Orsithe mode in 
which it may ‘at any titue be “exercised 
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But however strongly ¥ may feel the ne- 
cessity of submitting to its authority, the 
question whether [ will make myself'a par- 
ty to any measure proposed, must be de- 
cided by my own feelings and conscience, 
and by them alone. 

** As a subject of the state, I will bow 
with deference, and, if ible, without a 
murmur, to every act of the sovereign au- 
thority: But, as an accused and injured 
Queen, I owe to the King, to myself, and 
to all my fellow subjects, not to consent to 
the sacrifice of my essential privilege, or 
withdraw my appeal to those principles of 
public justice, which are alike the safe. 
guard of the highest and humblest indivi- 
dual.” 

While these proceedings were going on 
in the Commons, the sitting of the Secret 
Committee, appointed by the House of 
Lords, had been postponed from day to 
day ; but it was now proposed that the Com- 
mittee should meet on Tuesday the 27th, 
when, on the preceding evening, Lord 
Dacre presented the following petition from 
the Queen :— 

*¢The Queen having been informed 
that proceedings are about to be instituted 
against her by the House of Lords ; feels 
it necessary to approach their Lordships in 
the character of a petitioner, being advised, 
that, according to the forms of the House, 
no other mode of communication is per- 
mitted. 

** The Queen is ready to meet any 
charge brought against her affecting her 
character and honour, and challenges a 
complete investigation into her conduct, 
but protests against any secret inquiry, 
and against that proceeding which their 
Lordships adopted, contrary to all the 
principles of the constitution ; but even of 
such an inquiry she solemnly declares she. 
has nothing to apprehend, unless such in- 
vestigation took place before the arrival of 
her witnesses, by whom she pledges her- 
self to expose the whole business. 

** She anxiously desires that no delay 
whatever may take place of instituting the 
inquiry, and, as far as her Majesty is con- 
cerned, she wishes that it may be carried 
on immediately ; but the Queen cannot 
suppose that their Lordships will admit so 
gross an act of injustice, as an inquiry into 
her conduct in the absence of herself and 
her witnesses, who, for some weeks, would 
be unable to reach this country. epee 

“* Her Majesty therefore. prays, that be- 
fore thir Lordships institute farther 
cevdings, she'may Have the honour of be. 
ing heard by counsel this day at the bar of 
their Lordships” House.” 

On the motion of Lord Dacte, Messrs _ 

and Denman, her Majesty’s. 
counsel, were then heard at the barn sup. 
port of thi petition, Mr asked, 
in hey” Majesty’s namc, “ef two 
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months, for the purpose of procuring wit- 
nesses =. the Continent. After counsel 
had retired, the Earl of Liverpool moved 
that the meeting of the Secret Committee, 
which was to have taken place on the fol- 
lowing day, Tuesday, should be postponed 
till the day after, Wednesday—On Tues- 
day, Earl Grey brought forward a mo- 
tion, to discharge the meeting of the Se- 
cret Committee which was to meet next 
day at 12 o'clock. ‘This motion was sup- 
ported by Lord Holland, Lord Belhaven, 
and Lord Bulkeley, and opposed by the 
Earl of Donoughmore and Lord Lauder- 
dale. The motion e then negatived by 
jority of 102 to 47. 

"The Committee accordingly miet 
on Wednesday the 28th, and conunued its 
sittings till Monday the 3d instant. On 
the following day their report was laid be- 
fore the House, and was as follows: — 

‘+ By the Lords’ Committees, appointed 
a Secret Committee to examine the papers 
laid before the House of Lords on ‘Tuesday, 
the 6th of June last, in two sealed bags, by 
his Majesty's command, and to report 
thereupon as they shall see fit, and to 
whom have been since referred several ad- 
ditional papers in two sealed bags relative 
to the subject matter of his Majesty's most 
gracious message of the 6th of June last. 

+s Ordered to report, That the Commit- 
¢ee have examined, with all the attention 
due to so important a subject, the docu- 
ments which have been laid before them, 
and they find that those documents con- 
tain allegations, supported by the concur- 
ring testimony of a great number of per- 
sons in various situations of life, and Te- 
siding in different parts of Europe, which 
deeply affect the honour of the Queen, 
charging her Majesty with an adulterous 
connection with a foreigner, originally in 
her service in a menial capacity, and attri. 
buting to her Majesty a continued series of 
conduct highly unbecoming her Majesty's 
rank and station, and of the most licentious 
character. These charges appear be 
calculated so deeply to affect, not only the 
honour of the Queen, but also the dignity 
of the Crown, and the moral feeling and 
honour of the country, that, in their opi- 
nion, it is indispensable that they should 
become the subject of a solenin inquiry, 
which it appears to the Committee may be 
best effected in the course of a legislative 
proceeding ; the necessity of which they 
cannot but most deeply deplore.” 

On Wednesday the 4th, Lord Dacre pre- 
sented the following petition from the 
Queen :—** The Queen, observing the most 
extraordinary Report made by the Secret 
Committee of the House of Lords, now ly- 


“ing upon the table, represents to the House, 

“that she is prepared, at this moment, to 

"defend herself against it, as far as she can 

“undetstand its import. Her Majesty has 
10 
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also to state, that there are various 

matters touching the same, which it is ab- 

solutely necessary, with a view to her fu- 

ture defence, to have 
of the proceeding. The D, 

rend prays to be heard this day, by her 

Counsel, regarding such matters.” . 

Lord Dacre then moved that her Ma- 
jesty’s Counsel be called in, which was op« 
posed by the Earl of Liverpool on a point 
of form. Neither her Majesty, nor any 
person out of doors, (he observed,) could 
regularly have any knowledge of the report 
of the Committee ; and when a bill found- 
ed upon it was presented, it would then be 
the proper time to consider the petition. 
Lord Holland urged that it was wrong in 
the present case to attend rigidly to form ; 
and that all forms which broke through the 
law of substantial justice should be disre- 
garded. The motion was, however, ne- 
gatived without a division. 

After the petition had been thus disposed 
of, the Earl of Liverpool brought in a bill 
of pains and penalties, founded on the re- 
port of the Secret Committee, and of which 
the following is a copy: 

“* Whereas, in the year 1814, her Ma- 
jesty, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, then 
Princess of Wales, and now Queen Con- 
sort of this realm, being at Milan, in Italy, 
engaged in her service, in a menial situa- 
tion, one Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami, a foreigner of low 
station, who had before served in a similar 
capacity : 

** And whereas, after the said Bartolo- 
mo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Berga- 
mi, had entered the service of her Royal 
Highness the said Princess of Wales, a 
most unbecoming and disgusting intimacy 
commenced between her Royal Highness 
and the said Bartolomo Fergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami : 

‘* And whereas her Royal Highness not 
only advanced the said Bartolomo Perga- 
mi, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, to a 
high station in her Royal Highness’s house - 
hold, and received him into her service, 
and that in high and confidential situations 
about her Royal Highness’s person, but 
bestowed upon him other great and ex- 
traordinary marks of favour and distine- 
tion, obtained for him Orders of Knight- 
hood and ‘Titles of Honour, and conferred 
upon him a pretended Order of Knight- 
hood, which her Royal Highness had taken 
upon herself to institute without any just 
or lawful authority : 

‘** And whereas her said. R High- 
ness, whilst the said 
otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, was inher 
said service, further unmindful of her ex- 
alted aah and “rye and of her dutyto 
your Majesty, and wholl of iver 
own honour and her- 
self towards the said Bartolomo  Pergatii, 
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1920."] 
otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, and in other 
respects, both in public and private, in the 
various places and countries which her 
Royal Highness visited, with indecent and 
offensive familiarity and freedom, and car- 
ried on a licentious, disgraceful, and adul- 
terous intercourse with the said Bartolomo 
Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Bergam, 
which continued for a long period of time 
during her Royal Highness’s residence a- 
broad ; by which conduct of her said Royal 
Highness, great scandal and dishonour 
have been brought upon your Majesty’s 
family and this kingdom: Therefore, to 
manifest our deep sense of such scandalous, 
disgraceful, and vicious conduct on the part 
of her said Majesty, by which she has vio- 
lated the duty she owed to your Majesty, 
and has rendered herself unworthy of the 


_ exalted rank and station of Queen Consort 


of this realm, and to evince our just regard 
for the dignity of the Crown and the ho- 
nour of this nation, we, your Majesty’s 
most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in 
Parliament assembled, do hereby entreat 
your Majesty that it may be enacted, and be 
it enacted, by the King’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
Commons in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, 
that her said Majesty Caroline Amelia Eli- 
zabeth, from and after the passing of this 
Act, shall be and is hereby deprived of the 
title of Queen, and of all the prerogatives, 
rights, privileges, and exemptions apper- 
taining to her as Queen Consort of this 
realm; and that her said Majesty shall, 
from and after the passing of this Act, for 
ever be disabled and rendered incapable 
of using, exercising, and enjoying the 
same, or any of them ; and moreover, that 
the marriage between his Majesty and the 
said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth be and the 
same is hereby from henceforth for ever 
wholly dissolved, annulled, and made void 
to all intents, constructions, and purposes 
whatsoever.’ 

After the Bill was read a first time, the 
Earl of Liverpool moved, that copies should 
be sent to her Majesty, and her Majesty's 
Attorney-General, and also to the King’s 
Attorney-General, which was agreed to. 

Next day, Thursday, another petition 
was presented to the House from her Ma- 
jesty, which was read as follows: 

* CaROLINE REGINA, 

‘** The Queen has heard with inexpressi- 

ble astonishment that a Bill, conveying 

and intended to degrade her and 
dissolve her marriage with the King, has 
been brought by the first minister of the 
King into the House, of Lords, where her 
Majesty has no counsel or other officer to 
assert her rights. .The only alleged foun- 
dation for the Bill is the Report of a Secret 
Vol. Vit. 
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Committee, proceeding solely on 
submitted to them, before 
single witness was examined. The Queen 
has been farther informed, that her coun- 
sel last night were refused a hearing at the 
bar of the House of Lords, at that stage of 
the proceeding when it was most material 
that they should be heard, and that a list 
of the witnesses, whose names are known to 
her accusers, is to be refused to her. Un- 
der such circumstances, the Queen doubts 
whether any other course is left to her, but 
to protest in the most solemn manner 
against the whole of the proceeding; but 
she is anxious to make one more effort to 
obtain justice, and therefore desires that 
her counsel may be admitted to state her 
claims at the bar of the House of Lords.” 

The prayer of the petition was opposed, 
on the ground of its being too general and 
indefinite, and after some argument, it was 
at length agreed that her Majesty's counsel 
should, in their addresses to the House, 
confine themselves to arguments upon the 
mode of proceeding on the bill, and with 
regard to the time of proceeding. To these 
points Messrs Broughman and Denman 
accordingly confined themselves. On the 
latter point they demanded, in the Queen’s 
name, that not an hour should be suffered 
to elapse before her Majesty was afforded 
an opportunity of repelling the charges 
that had been alleged against her. Lord 
Liverpool intimated that he would, on 
Monday, apprise the House of the earliest 
day on which he should move the second 
reading of the bill, and for this purpose he 
movetl that the Lords should be summon- 
ed. Jord Grey moved, as an amendment, 
that the Lords be summoned for this day, 
and took the sense of the House on the 
point. The amendment, however, was ne- 
gatived op a division, in which there ap- 
peared for the original question 56, and 19 
against it. 

Accordinzly, on Monday the 3d instant, 
the Earl of Liverpool proposed, that, as the 
presence of the Judges was necessary dur- 
ing the examination of witnesses, and as 
they could not possibly attend before the 
17th of August, the second reading of the 
bill should be postponed till that day, 
which, after some discussion, was agreed 
to. It was proposed by several noble 
Lords, that a list of the witnesses who were 
to give evidence against her should be de- 
livered to the Queen, which, however, was 
refused. 

While the Secret Committee of the Lords 
was sitting, an important discussion was 

ing on in the Lower House of Parliamens. 

rd Castlereagh there proposed to postpone 
the adjourned debate on the appointment of 
Seeret Committee till Friday. the 7th of 
Jnly; but his Lordship intimated, at the 
game time, that it was possible, the House 


of Lords might institute some judicial pro- 
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ceeding, which would render it unneces- 
sary for the Commons to roceed further 
in the business. His Lordship at the same 
time stated, that he should, on Thursday 
the 6th, if no judicial proceeding should in 
the mean time be adopted by the Lords, 
submit a motion to the House of a distinct 
character, by which her Majesty, the 
House, and the Country, would be put in 
possession of the charges contained in the 
sealed bag. Mr Western expressed a wish 
to get rid of this business altogether, from 
a conviction that the House ought not to 
entertain charges which were at one mo- 
ment represented as of a highly criminal 
nature, and the next as capable of negotia- 


-_ tion; with this view he moved as an a- 


mendment upon Lord Castlereagh’s mo- 
tion, that the King’s message should be 
taken into consideration that day six 
months. After an animated debate, the 
amendment was negatived by a majority of 
195 to 100. 
Accordingly, on the 6th, the adjourned 
order of the day for taking into considera- 
tion the King’s message was moved by 
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[July 
Lord be postponed till the 
15th August. This motion was afterwards 
withdrawn, and his Lordship consented that 
the order should be discharged.—The 
House of Commons will now, therefore, 
proceed upon the bill, or whatever other 
measure may come down to it from the 
House of Lords. 

While these important discussions were 
going on, the Common Council and Livery 
of London, the inhabitants of Westminster, 
and the borough of Southwark, as well as 
several cities and towns, have 
presented addresses of condolence and en- 
couragement to the Queen. 

On the 7th instant eleven men and one 
woman arrived at Dover from Calais, wha 
were understood to have come over for the 
purpose of giving evidence against the 
Queen. They were, on landing, surround. 
ed on the quay, and very roughly handled 
by the mob; from whom they were with 
difficulty rescued, and sent off to London. 
They have since been embarked for Hol- 
land, there to wait till the judicial investi- 
gation shall commence. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the GOth Year of the Reign of George I11., or in the Second Session of 
the Sixth Purliament of the United Kingdom. 


Car. CXXXII. For raising Two Mil- 
lions by Treasury Bills in —Jully 
12, 1819. 

Cap. CXNXXIII. For applying certain 
monies to service of the year.—July 13. 

Cap. CXXXIV. To Amend an Act 
for building additional Churches.—July 
13. 

Cap. CXXXV. To repeal two Road 
Acts of the 55th of Geo, 1II. and to pro- 
vide more effectually for keeping in repair 
certain Roads and Bridges, and for the re- 

ulation of Ferries in Scotland.—July 
3. 

Cap. CNXXVI. For the better regu- 
lation of the Penitentiary at Millbank.— 
July 13. 

Cap. CXXXVII. To enable the Di- 
rectors of the Poor at Worcester to sell cer- 
tain lands.—July 13. 

Cap. I. To prevent the training of Per- 
sons to the use of Arms, and to the practice 
of military evolutions and exercise.—Dec. 
11. 1819. 

Cap. II. To authorize Justices of the 
Peace, in certain disturbed Counties, to seize 
and detain Arms collected or kept for pur- 


pees dangerous to the Public Peace.— 
c. 18. 


Cap. III. For continuing to his Majes- 
ty certain duties on Malt, Sugar, &c. for 
the year 1820. 


Cap. 1V. To prevent delay in the Ad- 


ministration of Justice in Cases of Misde- 
meanour.—Dec. 23, 1819. 

Cap. V. To amend an Act for Regu- 
lation of Cotton Mills and Factories, &c.-— 
Dee. 2: 

Cap. VI. For more effectually prevent- 
ing Seditious Meetings and Assemblies, to 
continue in force until the end of the Ses- 
sion of Parliament next after Five Years 
from the passing of. this Act.—Dec. 24. 

Cap. VII. ‘To amend an Act of the 42d 
year of the reign of his Majesty for Regu- 
lating the Trial of Controverted Elections 
for Ireland. Dec. 24. 

Cap. VIII. For the more effectual 
Prevention and Punishment of Blasphe- 
mous and Seditious Libels.—Dec. 30. 

_Cap. IX. To subject certain Publica- 
tions to the Duties of Stamps on News- 
papers, &c.—Dee. 30. 
Anno Primo Georgii IV. Regis. 

Cap. X. To indemnify persons who 
have omitted to qualify themselves for 
&c.—Peb. 28. 1820. 

ap. XI, For the Regulation of Elec« 
tions in Jreland.—Feb. 28. 

Cap. XII. To continue until 25th 

ap. XIII. To continue Mutin 
Desertion Act.—Feb. 22, 
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I. CIVIL. 


June 15.—George Earl of Galloway, to be Lord- 
Lieutenant of the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


May 31.—The Associate Congregation of Loch- 
winnoch gave an unanimous call to Mr George 
Wood, preacher of the Gospel, to be their pastor. 

June 2.—The Rev. Mr Green was ordained as- 
sistant and successor of the Rev. Mr Little of West- 
erkirk. 

12.—A call was moderated by the Relief Con- 
gregation of Hawick, and was unanimous, in fa- 
vour of Mr George Carson, preacher of the Gos- 

el, 

15.—Lord Douglas has presented Mr Alexander 
Stewart, preacher of the Gospel, to the church 
and vant of Douglas. 

— The tutors of Sir John Carmichael An- 
struther, Bart., have presented the Rev. Thomas 
Watson, preacher of the Gospel, to the united pa- 
rishes of Thankerton and Covington. 

22.—The Associate Congregation of Tranent 
gave an unanimous eall to Mr John M‘Gilchrist, 
preacher of the Gospel, to be their pastor. 

3U.—The King has been pleased to present the 
Rev. Thomas Macfarlane to the church of the 
united parishes of Dyke and Moy, in the presby- 
< of Forres, and eounty of Moray. 

July L.—The King has been pleased to present 
the Rev. John Fraser to the church and parish of 
Cluny, in the presbytery of Kincardine O'Neil, 
and county of Aberdeen, 

S.—The Magistrates and Town-Council of 
()ueensferry have unanimously presented the Rev. 
t a Dimma, A. M, to the church of that pa- 
rish, 


Ill, MILITARY. 


o- Bates, R. Art, to be Major in the 
my 12th Aug. 1519. 
ettlewell, R, Art. to be Major 
in the Army do* 
Fitz-Gerald, 12 F. to be Major in 
the Army do, 
4 Dr. Lieut. Pratt, Capt. by reh. vice 
Holmes, ret. °5th May 1820, 
Cornet Wilmot, Lieut. by purch. do. 
G. Robbins, Cornet by purch. do. 
Lt.-Col. Sir J. Browne, fim. 21 Dr. 
Lt.-Col. 9th do, 
15 Bt. Lt.-Col. Thackwell, Lt.-Col. vice 
a dead 15th June 
Capt. Whiteford, Major do. 
Lieut. Stewart, Captain do. 
W. F. Chetwynd, Cornet by pureh. do. 
19 Capt. Moultrie,. Major by purch, vice 
Geils, ret, 25th May 
Lieut. Ruddach, Capt. by purch, do. 

Cornet Jolliffe, Lieut. by purch. 
Gent. Cadet G. Duncombe, fm. R. Mil. 

Coll. Cornet by purch. 

21 Lieut, Wood, Capt. by purch. ‘Vice 
Hare, ret. 8th June 
Cornet Forward, Lieut. by purch. do. 
Gre. Gds. Ensign and Lieut. Hon. W. S. Lascelles, 


fm. h. p. Ensign and Lieut. by pureh, 


13 Dr. 


vice Bruce do. 
Cold, Gds. Hon. W. ‘TY Graves, Ensign and Lt, 
— Vice Fitz Clarence, Cape Co do, 


4F, Serj..Maj. Kelly, Adj. and Ensign, vice 


Graham, res. Adj. only Isth May 
Ensign Jackson, Lieut. viee Duthy, 
lead 24th do. 


ae 
Lieut. Cotton, fm. h. p. Ry Art. ‘Lieut. 
R. N. Shea, Ensign, vice Jackson 25th do. 
Ensign M‘Manus, Lieut, vice Drum- 
mond, dead 16th April 


95 


2 W. ER, Capt. Gell, fm. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e. 


Ensign Connor, Lieut. by purch. vice 
M‘ Manus, cane. 20th April 
Luxmore, Ensign by purch. vice 
M‘Manus ist June 
Lieut, Wildey, fm. h. p. 15 Dr. Paym. 
vice Nicholls, dead * 15th do. 
Ensign Nelson, Lieut. vice Fortescue, 


5 Vet. Bn. 25th May 
C. F. Neynoe, Ensign do. 
Bt. Maj. Faunt, Major, vice Worseley, 

dead do. 
Lieut. Ellis, Capt. do. 
Ensign Lax, Lieut. do. 

Burrows, fm, h. p. York Chass. 
Ensign do. 


Lieut. Fox, fm. h. p. 99 F. Qua. Mast. 
vice Blake, cane. 15th June 
——— Vassal, Ensign, vice Markham, 
Cape Corps ist do. 
Surg. Cowen, fm. 10 Vet. Bu. Surg. 
vice Waring, h. p. 5 Gar. Bn. do, 
Ensign Sutherland, fm. 76 F. Lieut. 
vice Orange, dead 15th do. 
Lieut. Mackay, Adj. vice Nicholson, 
res, Adj. only 8th do, 
Muller, Capt, vice Bowers, dead 


18th May. 
Ensign Bartlett, Lieut. do, 
A. M. J. Durnford, do. 
Lt. Bruce, fm. 1. F. Gds, Capt. by 
pureh. vice De Reynaud, ret. 25th do. 
Assist, Surg. Smith, fm. h. p. Assist. 
Surg. vice Simpson, dead do. 
Ensign Shaw, fm. h. p. 57 F. Ensign, 
vice Durnford, 2 Vet. Bn. 15th June 
Gent. Cadet P, Maitland, fm. R. Mil. 
Coll. Ensign do. 
R. Drewe, knsign, vice pas 
st do. 
Lieut. Mannin, Capt, by purch, vice 
Cargill, ret, do. 
Ensign Taylor, Lieut. by purch. do. 
Gordon, Ensign, by pureh. do. 
W. B. Bowen, Ensign, vice Suther- 
land, 46 F. 15th do. 
Ensign Delancey, Lieut. by purch, vice 
Harman, ret. 8th do. 
E. M. Wigley, Ensign by purch. do, 
Ensign O'Brien, Lieut. vice Maebean 


2 Ceylon R. do. 
R. F. R, Lisle, Ensign do. 
Lieut. Macdonald, Capt. by purch. vice 

Cook, ret. do. 


Ensign Wilson, Lieut, by purch. do. 
H,. H. Rose, Ensign, by purch. do. 

. p- 95 F, Capt. vice 
M‘Intyre, 2 Vet. Bat. 18th May 


1 Ceylon R. Qua. Mast. Kennedy, 2d Lieut. vice 


Gray, prom. 25th Dee, 1819. 
Lt. Fox, fm. Ceylon Pioneer Lascars, 
Qua. Mast. vice Kennedy do. 
Cape Corps. 
Capt, Somerset, fm. Infantry, Captain 
eut. Hon. J. Massey, fm. h. p. 20 Dr. 
Lieut. ” 95th May 1820, 
C, T. Bird, Cornet do. 
Lieut. Stuart, fm. 72 F. Captain 


25th Oct, 1819. 
Aitchison, fm. hh. p- R, Art. 


0. 
——— Fitz Clarence, fm, 2 F. G. Ca . 
Stockenstrom, fm. 2 F, G. vice 


trong, fm. Afr, Corps, 

vice Flecson, h. p. Afr. Corps do. 
Ensign Knight, Licut. 


do. 


-— Markham, fm. 58 F. Lieut. vice 
Stockenstrom 


do. 

Gent, Cadet H. Waitden, fm, R. Mil. 
College, Ensig do. 


College, Ensign 


Wat 
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J. Fielacher, Ensign - 22d Oct. 1819. 

3}. Humphreys, Qua. Mast 
25th May 1820. 

Kirkcudbright Militia. 

D. Maxwell, jun. Col, vice Fullarton, 
"FCB. 25th April 1820. 
Wood, Col. 1th M y 
4 Bt. Col. Sir G. A. Wood, Col. ay. 
wren x Bt. Lt. Col. A. Macdonald, Lt. Col, do, 
Major Caddy, fin. h. p. Major do. 


Ist Licut. Wood, 2d Capt. do. 
Wilson, fm. h. p. Ist Lt. do. 
2d LA. Mee, Ist Lieut. do. 


— O’Brien, fm. h. p. 2d Lieut. do, 
Ist Lt. Molesworth, fim. h. p. Ist Lt. 
12th do. 
2d Lt. Desbriaay, do. do, 
-~—— Mudge. fim. h. p. 2d Lt. _ do. 
Roy. Eng. Gent. Cadet T. A. Lareom, 2d Lieut. 
Ist June. 
Garrison. Maj. Gen. Grifliths, Captain Yarmouth 
Castle, Isle of Wight, vice Worsley, 
dead 25th May. 
Med. Dep. Inspector Hume, fm. h. p. Inspector 
~ of Hospitals 27th April. 


Exchanges. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Cathcart, fm. 2 Dr. ree. diff. between 
full pay Troop and full pay Comp. with Capt. 
’ Mackenzie, h. p. 92 F. 
Capt. Stracey, fm. 5 Dr. G. with Capt. Stewart, 


Liewellyn, fm. 12 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Fitzgerald, h. p. 85 F. 

Hobbs, fm. 92 F. with Capt. Mitchell, h. 

: Sidaway, fm. R. Wagg. Train, with Capt. 
Jackson, h. p. 

Amiel, fm. 27 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Bogue, h. p. 94 F. 


—— Dick, fin. 1 Ceylon R. with Capt. Ander 


son, h. p. 7 F. 

———— Wharton, fm. Sub. Insp. Mil. Ionian Isl, 
with Capt. Carrol, h. p. 45 F. 

——- Sir C. Payne, fm. 9 Dr, rec. diff. with 
Capt. Blakiston, h. p. 25 Dr. 

Nickson, Gren. Gds, with Capt. Bruce, 60 


F. 

Lieut, fm. 76 F. with Lieut. Taylor, h. 
p. F. 

-——— Scholey, fm. 7 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Moises, h. p. 9 F. 

—— Lang, fim. 19 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Metholkd, h. p. 25 F. 


he Law, fm. 11 Dr. rec, diff. with Lieut. Trit- 
ton, h. p. 24 Dr. 


fm. Gren. Gds. rec, diff, with Lieut. 
aftus, h. p. 
Christian, fm. 19 F. with Lieut. Chambers, 
= Orange, fm. 89 F. with Lieut. Freer, Rif. 


Comet Enery, fm. 2 Dr. G. with Ensign Stewart, 


2d ‘Lieut. Kennedy, fm. 1 Ceylon Regt. with 2d 
Lieut. Mylius, h. p. Bourbon Regt. 
Ensign Hurst, fin. 72 F. with Enelgn Rainsford, 


Register.—Appointments, Promotions, §c. ‘duly 


, —— F. P, Drummond, h. p. 98 F. 4th do. 


Ensiga Shaw, fin. 8 F. ree. diff. with Ensign Pick. 
wick, h. p. York Ra. 

— fm. 86 fF. with Ensign Murphy, 
h, p. 40 F. 

presen fm. 46 F. rec, diff. with Ensign 
Drew, h. p. 78 F. 

Fraser, from Cape Inf. with Ensign La. 
voine, h. p. 60 F, 

Paym. Hart, fm. 32 F. with Paym. Eager, h. p. 
York Ra. 


Qua. Mast. Tyrrell, fm. 61 F. with Qua. Mast, 
Clarke, h. p. York Ra. 

Surg. Punshon, fm, 85 F. with Surg. Todd, h. p. 
52 F. 


Resignations and Retirements, 


Col. Fullarton, Kirkcudbright Mil. 
Maj. Geils, 19 Dr. 

— De Reynaud, 60 F. 

— Cooke, 95 F. 

Capt. Holmes, 4 Dr. 

——- Cargill, 74 F. 

Hare, 2) Dr. 

Lieut. Harman, 82 F. - 


Appoiniment Cancelled. 
Qua. Mast. Blako, 37 F. 


Deaths. 


Lt. Col. Dalrymple, 15 Huss. 15th June 1820, 
Mole, h. p. 3 Gar. Bn. Scarborough 

Major A. M‘Lauchlan, R. Mar. June. 

Barnes, h. p. Newfoundland Fene. eae, 

Isle of Man 23d Mar. 

Capt. Bowers, 1 Bn. 60 F. Quebec Ist Apr. 

Fullarton, h, p. 1 F. Edinburgh 21st June. 


ee h. p. W. I. R. off Cork 2ist Apr. 
—— Hall, ret. 4 Vet. Bn. Stavely, 


Lieut. Jordan, 11 Dr. Dinapore, ay 
7 ov, 


1819. 
—— Drummond, 16 F. 
Smith, 46 F. Madras 2ist Jan. 1820, 
Baynham, 67 F. Bombay Sth Dee. 1819. 
Bolton, 68 F. Amherst burgh, Upper Cana- 
da Feb, 1820. 
M‘Adam, h. p- 98 F, 
——— W. Campbell, h. p. 38 F, 5th do. 
—— Jack, h. p. 60 F. as Fort Adj. at St Vin- 
cent’s 50th Mar. 
tain 27th May. 
Ret. Invalids 20th Apr. 
O’Hea, late Irish Invalids, Cork May. 
Hunter, 67 F. Bombay 
Ensign Dunlop, 58 F. 19th do. 
——--— Janns, 67 F. Bombay 30th Nov. 1619. 
Roskrow, 75 F. 
Quar, Mast. Randall, 2 Vet. Bn, 
Assist. Surg. Hamilton, 48 F. Hobart’s Town, 
Van Dieman’s Land 18th Jan. 1820. 
Staff Surg. Thompson, h. p. Calais 17th Apr. 
Hosp, Assist, Farquhar, Africa, 


h. p. 66 F, 
IV. NAVAL. 
Promotions. 
Names, Names, Names. 
Captains, John Balfour Maxwell 
Henry Forbes B. W. Walker 
Wm. Walpole Wm. Sherwood Ibert Langdon 
Frederick Abraham Smith 
Commanders. Robert Gregory Welch Ist Lieut. 
Robert Tait Henry Ashfield William Calamy 
s Fran jodfrey ipleigh Wolley 2d Lieut. 
Thomas George Wills William Honyman Henderson codmeston 
Joddrell Leigh William Worfold 
Hames Paton 
Sent Howe Freemantle Augustus Barrette Tarn 
George Pred. Hotham John Billingsley Joseph M“Lean 
Gress Parker (c) Assist. 


Arthur Savage 
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Appointments. 
Names. Ships. Names. Ships. 
Captains. ‘ _M 
a Henry Alacrity Phillip Miller Active 
4 Joddrell Leigh Bann S. Douglas Alacrity 
Frederick Marryat Beaver Fd. Hankin Beaver 
yi Basil Hall Conway Wm. Read Cameleon 
' Adam M‘Kenzie Creole S. T. Taylor Cherokee 
G. C. Gambier Curlew Geo. Hannaford, (act.) Clinker 
Robert Tait Larne F. P. Bentley Conway 
Cc. M, Schomberg Rochfort Rob. Thompson Creole 
J. W. Roberts Shearwater Chas. Brown Iphigenia 
John Phillimore & Mary yac. 
isher ye as. Letheney imr 
Peter Wim. Beach 
Lieutenants. Geo. Smith Redwing 
D. J. Dickson Alacrity Alex. Louthian Rochfort 
¥ Alex. Shairp Beaver Jos. Ramsay R. Charlotte yac. 
Rob. Gregory Welch Confiance Joseph Oakey Shearwater 
H, D’E. Darby Conway Rob. Seott Wasp 
W. Robertson (b.) Ditto John Willis Will. & Mary yac. 
Hon. C. Legge Ditto Peter Black Wye 
T. E. Hoste Creole 
Gabriel Christie Ditto 
Hon. W. Waldegrave Ditto Su 
William Mills Curlew Andrew Barrie Alacrity 
Henry Dundas Glasgow Robert Dunn Beaver 
Ms E, 8, Clerkson Harlequin George Birnie Conway 
Cc, S. Cochrane Icarus William Shoveller Creole 
\ Chas. Parker (c.)} Iphigenia Ham. Baillie Dover 
iy John Billingsley Ditto John Laird Pandora 
he Henry Jenkins Liffe Evan Davies (act.) Pheasant 
r. Geo. F. Hotham Minden A. Gilfellan (act.) Rosario 
| Fred. A, Smith Myrmidon R. Tobin R. Charlotte yac. 
d. M. B. Jones (act.) itto Rob. Williams (2.) Sappho 
i. B. W. Walker Nautilus Joseph M‘*Lean Serapis 
J.E. Griffith, F. L. Newcastle James Browne Chatham, ordinary 
7 M. J. Currie Nimrod 
Wm. Maxwell Ontario Su umeraries. 
, A. G. Barrette Parthian Douglas Kirk Sybille 
Thomas Hills pemy Alexander Stewart (2.) Ditto 
Edward Handficld Revolutionnaire 
), Edward Sparshott Rochfort 
a- Richard Anderson Ditto Assistant Surgeons. 
», Peter Wyberg Ditto P, H. Scott Alacrity 
Chas. H. Fremantle Ditto John Patton Beaver 
D. Henry Eden, F. L. Ditto John Houston Conway 
Wm. Doveton Rosario C. R, Schumaker |Dwart 
r. Thomas Gregg Sapphire Joseph Gay Leven 
i- G. L. Wolley itto Peter: Lothian Northumberland 
Augustus Arabin John Wilson (1.) Rochfoat 
r. W. R. Ward tto Stephen Mason Severn 
J. M. H. Sweney Severn Arthur Savage Snapper 
Amos Plymsell Shearwater 
», R. J. Nash (act.) Snapper Su umeraries. 
d. Wm. Blackford Tamar Thomas Conolly Sybille 
Charles Bentham Topaze George Robertson Ditto 
N. Gould Drake, Rev. Cut. 
1, G. F. Herbert Harpy, ditto 
D. J. R. R. Webb Hind, ditto Pursers. 
r W. H. Miller Active, ditto Ja. Lambert Alacrity 
James St John Fox, ditto Wm. Paul Beaver 
G. A. Field R. Charlotte, ditto]/ Andrew Inderwick Conway 
George Read Hardwick, ditto R. G. Didham reole 
J.C. Morris Richmond, ditto . B. Soden, (act.) Icarus 
Henry Beatson Wickham, ditto [John Ore Shearwater 
G. V. Oughton Tribune 
Royal Marines. 
Capt. Robert White lasgow 
—— Edward Jones Rochfort Chaplains. 
lst Lieut. Joseph Walker Ditto D. Lioyd een Charlotte 
2a Edmond Hearle Ditto ohn Luby (act.) ribune 
~——— A. Beeston way . W. D. Carter (act.) igo 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 


George Vance, Surgeon of Greenwich Hospital. 
John Mortimer, Surgeon of Haslar Hospital 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Rept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. , 


\Wind.| Weather. Ther. | Baro. — Wind. Weather, 


S. W.|Heavy rain 16{ M. 385}/29.728|M. 57 Coble. at but 


mod E, 53 595 |mod 

Cble. [Rain morn || 403] .657]M. 60) morn. 

mod day 53° | .657/E. 59$}mod jsunsh, day 

N. Pair day M. 39 | .719)M. 59) [Pair foren. 
jorisk jrain night 18} E, 53 | .ZsiE. }mod. jrain aftern. 
VW. Pair tof 59 | -296]M. 60) }Dull foren. 

nod |Dull foren. 9 le, 55 S9S|high jrain aftern. 


W.  |rain aftern. M. 42 |] .542)M S58) Warm forn. 
mod |Heavy rain 204 56] .GUS/E. 38h nod jrain aftern. 
Cole. |mn. fair day!} 9; |M. 434} .685|M. 59) /Cble, |Fair, with 


mod E. .712/E. jsunshine 
W.  |Fair, but oo |M. 453] .688/M. 59 Dull day, 
mod jdull ““\IE. 60 -602)/E. 61) }mod frain even, 
W. |Fair foren. |M. 50] .771]M.  |D. day, with 
mod frein aftern. E. 65 | .S52/E. 635 jshrs, of rain 

yjCole. |Showery 24 M. 49 | .O52/M. 69) clear 
mod |day lke. 65 | .910/E. 69f)}mod sunshine 
Cble. Fair foren, 25 M. 53 30.117 M. rit) W. Ditto 


brisk aft. E. 70 


E. Mild, with ow) |M. 55 77) Ditto 

mod sunshine 70 jbrish 

Cole. |Dull day, og 48 | -126)M, 69 E.  |Foggy forn. 
mod jwith showrs, E. 58 675) jsunsh., after. 
Coble. |Mild morn, M. 47 j29.927|M. 64 Ditto 


54 6LS }mod 

M, 42 .880)M. 59 JE. Fair, with 

E. 52 575 |sunshine. 
Quantity of rain, 5.400, 


mod jrain day 
Chle. but 
mod ‘dull. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tur rain that fell between the 17th May and the 14th June amounted in depth to 
nearly five inches. ‘The cloudy and moist weather which prevailed during that period was 
succecded by dry weather with warm sunshine. On the 27th June the mercury in Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer rose to 85° in the shade, but on the evening of the 4th July it fell as 
low as 41°, and in some of the higher districts it approached near to the freezing point. 
From the 4th the temperature became gradually more eleyated, and on the 10th and Lith 
the mercury in the thermometer rese to 76° and 78"; but there has been little or no rain 
for these four weeks past, and vegetation now begins to languish for moisture, of which 
many of the growing corns indicated superabundance at the date of our last report. 
W heat, indeed, seems little in want of rain; it is for the most part quite luxuriant, shews 
a fine ear, and is at present in full tlower, and till the flowering is past, washing rains 
for that species of grain is much to be dreaded. Oats, however, are much in want of 
rain, as they begin to come in the ear on a rather stinted stock. The a pearance of 
barley is middling, and would improve by a shower. The turnip fields in particular 
have an arid appearance, the seed was latcr than usual in being committed to the soil 
and the Black fly has been very destructive, in many instances occasioning a second sow- 
ing. On dry soils potatoe stems begin to spindle, and shew a premature disposition to 
come in flower. Beans and pease have improved considerably since our last report. The 
weather has been uncommonly favourable for hay making, and the crop is in general 
weighty ; on poor clays or thin soils, however, it may be observed, that no sort of cro 
will reach a common average, wheat excepted, while on rich black loams every § cin 
of crop is luxuriant. —Pasture, and the second cutting of clover, would improve tee 
by a shower. Cattle have met with rather a dull sale at the midsummer markets, and 
the sale of grain for these two weeks past has not been quite so brisk as in June. Farm 
servants have been engaged on the same terms as last year. 


Water plants continue to come in flower about six days earlier th season. 
Wheat came in the ear about five days later, perhaps from, its wrt in being SOWN 5 
in the progress of other plants there has not been any difference through the month, so 


that turning up to the last year’s report will : 
necessaty.— Perthshire, 12th July render a table in the present Number un- 
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June | Ther, [Baro. The 
VE. 55 O2 
iy 38 | .359)M. 55 
UE. 50] 54 
(iM. 39 | .554)M, 52 
(iM. 38 56) 4 
50} .633)E. 555 
39} .910/M. 59 
iH 50} .805/E. 56 i 
42] .652)/M. 59 
nt $3.) .660/E. 56 
af |M. 38 | .a27)M. 55 
M. 42 | .445/M. 55 
104 48 220)E. 50 = 
IM. 37 }28.998|M. 
(iM. 37 | 57) 
40} .€52)M. 55) 
| 49 | .795/E. 535 
(iM. 38 S57) 
Mile. 54] 555 4 
49 | .68OIE. 5551 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh, 
“Wheat. Oatme > 
atmeal. 
1820, Barley. | Oats. } Pease. }Potat.} 1820, i 
Boll] Prices. | Av. pr. Bls.|Peck. |]Bls.} Peck . 
June 21) 400)37 7 24027 0 250/190 226) 11 1 2 20} 1 5 82,1 0 
28} 4191540 400137 5 1124.0 28 0]200 95 226] Lt 30 2TH SAO LS 0 
July 506)35 0 590157 O28 0/190 20} 200220) Lt 26 iiJuly 4 14} 72; 1 0 
12] 450)59.6 100157 240 28 0 250/20 0220) Lh 20 15] 65; 1 0 
Glasgow. 
1820. Wheat, 240 Ibs. Oats, 204 Lbs. Barley, 520 lbs. Pse, Flour. | 
Dantzic.)For.red.| British. || Lrish. British. ||English.| Scots. } fea.|| 140 Ibs, 4] + 
June 21/57 38 50 56/52 58 O20 022 6] 56 58 || — — [25 27 23 0 62 
8157 38 0150 56}56 58 01200250) 18 26 9 |] — — 27 Oza 22 0 [20022 62 
July 5/57 38 0150 56/52 58 020023 0) 18 26 || — — [25 27 23 6/60 
58 O50 56/52 58 200229) 18 26 0 |} — — [27 27 25 6 122022 62 
Haddington. Dalkeith. 
1820, Barley.| Oats. | Pease. | Beans. |) 1920. Vatmedl 4 
Bolls. Prices. Av. pr. Per Boll. \Per Pek. 
s. d.s.d.Js. dips s djs. djs. s. dd. s. a. 
June 25 566 135 39 O56 1L 1/25) 28 O}ly 18 25.0) 19 24 June 19/19 6G 20 0) 4 
50} 36L | 55 38 56 9 [25 28 O}i9 25 18 25.0) 18 250 3 20 5) 4 
July 6} 398 | 50.6 58 O] 56 10 HE2 290118 25 6117 220118 25 OllJuly 6 ZO 1 4 
| 14) 375. | 54 0 38 6] 37 0 28 25 18 226) 18 226 10/18 O19 1 
London. 
Wheat. Oats. Beans. Pease, Flour, 2501b.] Quar 
1820. | qr. & Potat.|| Pigeon. Tiek.|| Boing.) Grey.]} Fine.| 2d. 
3. 8. 8. S. 8. 5. Ss. S. & 8.) 5° ad. 
June 78 )52 36) 28 358 18 26/24 58 42 150 356 60 65155 
4 26)58 78132 38) 24 36) 18 26)24 21) 358 42150 36% 60 65155 1), 
July 76|58 42] 26 36 |} 20 40 42 [54 40 60 65/55 1; 
10} 60 78454 40] 26 38 |) 20 42 44156 42 GO 65/55 TP 4 
Liverpool. 
1820. | Wheat. | Oats. | Barley. | Rye, | Beans, | Pease, 
45 |b. 601b. | per qr. per qr. | per qr Irish. 1) tp, Eng. {Irish. 
d. 8. d. 8. d, s. d. 8. d, 8. d. 8. 8. 8. 8. 8. Be 8. 8. 8. Se &. 5. 5. 
June 208 6110/3 33 10/42 5 6] 58 40] 43 50 | 56 56 [147 48/44 47126 40155 3526 Sz 
2714 611013 331042 5 40 42143 50] 56 56 1147 48/44 16/26 38153 35126 Se 
July 48610913 53310142 5 40 42] 45 50 | 56 56 47 48/44 46/26 38155 55126 52) 
118 610913 34 5 40 42] 43 50 | 36 56 |] 47 48/44 46/26 5627 Sz} 
All England and Wales. Muritime Districts, 
1820, |Wht.| Rye. |Brley.| Oats. | Beans, Wht. | ye Barley, | Oats. |Beans.|P ease 
s. de | dis. 4. dle dis dis. dia dds. d. 
June 10169 9] 43 11435 106 44 3 70 8/44 11] 5a 9 125 B42 
17/70 0] 43 10455 5/25 9145 7l O44 54 5 125 Sd 5 
24/69 8/43 11/35 1 70 44 5411 125 445 1) 
4 July 1/69 6} 42 9155, 11/25 11 tes 10 2) 54 25 4 
4 Aggregate Average of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and Wales for the Bix Le eh. 
Weeks succeeding Mith May 1820. 
Wheat, 70s, 10.—Rye, 445, Ss, it 25s, 46s. bed 
Average Prices of Grain in, Scotland fe the Four Weeks immediately 
15th Jiine 1820. 


Wheat, 67s. 6d.—Rye, 37s. 4d.—Barley, 50s. 


7d.~Oata, 24s. 5d.—Beahs, 35s, 6d.—Poare, is. 74. 


Oatmeal, per boll, 19s, 10d,—Bear or Big, 27s. 2d. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Tu¥ month of June was distinguished by rather more activity in the demand for 
West India produce than the preceding one.—Coftes have more particularly been affect- 
ed by it, od prices have experienced a considerable degree of improvement, as well in 
our own markets as abroad; it appears that an actual diminution of stock, more than 

ation by which an article only changes hands, has been the immediate consequence. 
e stocks in London have lately been greatly diminished, notwithstanding a large im- 
portation has taken place. At Liverpool, the stocks are lighter than at this period of 
the last two years; the stocks at that port, on the Ist January 1820, were estimated at 
1260 tons ; the imports to the Ist July were 1130 tons; the deliveries have been 930 
tons for exportation, and 410 tons for home consumption, leaving the present stock 1050 
tons. The stock in London of West India Coffee is 4120, being ten tons less than at 
this time last year ; prices are about 7s. higher.—The deliveries of Sugar for home con- 
sumption, in the last six months, are estimated at 86,000 casks, besides 2000 tons of 
Kast India Sugar; at Liverpool there remained on the Ist January 6400 hhds. and 
tierces, to which were added during the last six months 15,300. The sales during the 
same period have amounted to 18,100, leaving the quantities in first hands 3600 hhds. 
and tierces.—Notwithstanding the almost total interruption in the imports of Cotton 
from the East Indies, the large supplies received from the United States have tended to 
keep prices down; the increase of imports from the United States, when compared 
with last year, being 77,000 bags and 28,500 frum the Brazils, whilst 83,600 bags less 
were imported from the East Indies. ‘The stock of Cotton in the Kingdom— 
America. Brazil. EE. Indies. W. Indies. Total. 
On the 30th May, . 89,500 58,800 274,700 14,500 437,500 
The imports in June, 64,000 13,000 3,200 3,600 83,800 


153,500 71,800 277,900 18,100 521,300 
The quantity taken out of the 
port is rated at . 21,000 8,000 5,200 2,800 37,000 


Leaving the present stock 132,500 63,800 272,700 15,300 484,300 
The present average weekly consumption is estimated at 4900 bags, and the stock 
equal to two years consumption.—The stock of T’obaccos in the warehouses at Liverpool 
were, on the $ist of May, 5784 hhds. since which 380 hhds. were imported from New 
Orleans, and 171 from Virginia, &c. The deliveries for home consumption and Ireland 
have amounted there to 935 hhds. leaving the present stock 5400 hhds. The deliveries 
of Tobacco from the Ist January to the Ist instant have been as follows in London : 
: Jan. Feb. March. April. § May. June. 

Kor exportation,  - 796 496 567 356 339 875 
Home Trade, - 310 359 330 343 323 325 


---— 


London, July 4. 1159 855 897 699 662 1200 

Course of Exchange, London, July 14.—Amsterdam, 12 : 6. . Ditto, at sight, 
12:3. Rotterdam, 12: 7. Antwerp, 12: 8 Hamburgh, 37: 4. Altona, 
37: 5. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 80. Bourdeaux, 26: 10. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 155). Madrid, 344. Cadiz, 34}. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 47. Genoa, 44. 
Oporto, 49]. Rio Janeiro, 55. Dublin, 74 per cent. Cork, 84 percent. 
per oz—-Foreign gold in bars, L. 3:17:10}. New Dollars, 

34: 
Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 12s. 6d.—Cork or Dublin 


10s. 6d.—Belfast 10s. Gd.—Hamburgh 10s. 6d.—Madeira 20s.—Jamaica 30s.—Green- 
land out and home 4 gs. to 5 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from June 21 to July 12, 1820. 


June 21.) June 28.| July 5. | July 12. 

3 per cent. reduced 

3 per cent. consols, ya 

34 per cent. do. _ 77 
-4 per cent. do. 863 86 aot 

5 per cent. navy annuities 

India Stock, _ — — | 216 
—— Bonds, — 19pr.| 24pr 
Exchequer bills, 2d. lad. | 1 5 

for account, JO} 704 70 

reuch 5 per cents. » | 796 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Juxy 8, 1820. 


LEITH. GLascow. | Lonpon. 
TEA, Bohea, perlb. « — @ @ 324 
Congou, « — — 9 3 2 
Souchong, |= —|— 143 4 6 
Sucar, Musc. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown, «| 60s 65 | 58 62 | 57 61 | 59 61 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.| 76 86 | 63 83 | 62 75 | 63 7i 
Fine and very fine, . | 84 96 | — == | 76 82 | 75 83 
Brazvil, Brown, — | 28 38 | 29 
Refined, Double Loaves, . [130 145 | —~ 12 db) 14 
Powder ditto, . . {108 112 | — | — | 94 
Single ditto,. . 112 | — — |100 105 | 91 109 
Small Lumps, . . | 94 98) — — | 98 102 | 88 Bo 
Large ditto, | 92 96 | — — | 90 98 | 95 97 
Crushed Lumps, . « | 47 60 | — — | 48 50 | — — 
Mo tassEs, British, . . .| 30 31 | 29 29 6 } 30 | 25 tones 
CorrErk, Jamaica, * . 
Ord. good, and fine ord./112 124 | 114 125 |108 121 128 
Fine and very fine, . | — 136 142 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.) 93 16)— — | 92 115 | — _ 
Ord. good, & fine ord. |118 129 | — — 126 | — ose 
St Domingd, « « «+ « {120 123 | — — |120 123 | — 
PiMENTO (in Bond), Ib. .| 7 | 8} 84) 8 BL 
SrinttsJam. Rum160.P.| 3s 34 36/210 3 0} 28 31/28 48 
Brandy, gal. . 40 46|— —|33 40 
Geneva, « |2 9 3O] — 24 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. | 60 64) — | —|350 65 0 
Portugal Red, pipe, . | 35 46) — —| 500 540 
Spanish White, butt. . | 34 55 |— — | 300 650 
Teneriffe, pipe, . | 30 35 | — 
Madeira, . . »| 60 |— — | 35 45 
LoGwooD, Jamaica, ton, «| £7 —|510 515/16 0 6 5 610 
Campeachy, . 8 7 017 0 710|— 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . 7 wi710 OT7'O aw | 
Cuba, 9 1}91010 5 815} — 
{xp1G0, Caraccas fine, Ib.| 9s 64 11617 6 8 618 6 9 G10 106 
Timber, Amer. Pine, foot,| 1 7 1 | — 
Ditto Oak, . 3 2 | — | 

Honduras Mahogany, | 1 4 18/1 2 3 8/1 0 0 12 
Tar, American, brl. . . | 20 —f210 
Archangel, « «| 22 23 —|— —}220 _ 
TALLow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 60 — | 59 60 | 6% —|550 — 
Home melted, cwt. . | 63 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, 50 52) — — | 46. 
Petersburgh Clean, . | 44 45 | — — | 45 — {4110 — 
Fiax, Riga Ta. & Dr. Ra.| — | — | 63 €5 
Dutch, « 58 100 | — | 65 75 
Mats, Archangel, . | 75 80 | — | 75 
BristLes, Peters. Firsts,| 13 10 — | — am | amp 
ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, | 34 35 | — — | _ 
Montreal ditto, cwt. 41 46 | 37 38 | 38 | 43. 
FSB 44 | 35 36 | 30 33 | 
On Whale, tun, 33 —_ | | 33 
Tosacco, Virg. fine; Ib. . | — 84; 9 9410 640 8 0 
Sea Island, fine, "2 412 of 2 

Pernambucco, 4. | — 1.64.1. 3h 1 
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Ackroyd, M. Leeds, earthenware manufacturer 
Ainley, R. Doncaster, haberdasher 
Ainley, J. Blackmoor Foot, Yorkshire, clothier 
Ainsworth, T. and R. Bolton, J, Thornley, War- 
rington, and P, Cort, Turton, Lancashire, 
whitsters 
Ansell, W. Cambridge, upholsterer 
Archer, T. Hertford, butcher 
Austin, R. T. Rotherhithe, merchant 
Ashby, W. M. Albury, Surrey, paper manufac- 
turer 
Askey, W. Oxford Strect, tailor 
Bage, T. South Shields, joiner 
Bailey, J. Watling Strect, merchant 
Baker, E. Pope's Head Alley, Corphill, broker 
Ball, &. R, Albury, Sussex, paper manufacturer 
Batters, J. Southampton, grocer 
Barter, H. Bishops’ Waltham, grocer 
Bell, J. R. and W, Wilkinson, Old Broad Street, 
merchants 
Bentley, R. Liverpool, 
Bibby, R. Liverpool, merchant 
Bleasdale, T. Chorley, ironmonger 
Boullen, P, Norton Falgate, hosier 
Bradley, J. Manchester, cotton manufacturer 
Bramall, J. .Saddleworth, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spinner 
J. Whitehaven, thread-manufacturer 
Brunn, S. Charing-cross, sword-cutler 
Bulpin, It. Bridgewater, draper 
Butts, T. C. Nag’s Head Court, Gracechurch- 
street, wholesale perfumer 
Butt, I. Southampton, shoemaker 
Caig, P. Liverpool, tailor 
(Cadogan, J. Water-street, St Clement's, carpenter 
Chalker, R. North Walsham, Norfolk, scrivener 
Chester, J. Doneaster, grocer 
Chaplin, D. Haverhill, Suffolk, maltster 
Clively, C. Lamb’s Conduit-street, linen-draper 
Cooper, J. Eagle-street, Red Lion-square, coal- 
dealer 
Cryer, T. Siston, Gloucestershire, dealer 
Davis, T. jun, Little Baddow, Essex, pig-dealer 
Davison, +. Hinckley, mercer 
Dickinson, J, Churel-passage, Guildhall, ware- 
houseman 
Dorrington, W. Town Malling, Kent, collar-mak- 


er 

Downing, F. Huddersfield, grocer 

Edieston, J. Blackburn, shopkeeper 

Edwards, C, Gough-square, furrier ; 

Edwards, R. and J. Hales Owen, Worcesteishire, 
ironmongers 

Eliet J. Crispin-street, Spitalfields, coach-spring- 
maker 

Froggott, J. Lejcester, brandy-merchant 

Frost, G. Wigan, shopkeeper 

Garlick, M. Halifax, bookseller 

Gartad, A. Downham Market, Norfolk, tanner 

Gibbins, J. jun. Fint, Gloucestershire, master- 
mariner 

Gill, T. Little Tower Street, hydrometer-maker 

Gilson, T. Nottingham, laceman 

Giedston, G. South Blyth, Northumberland, ship- 
owner 

Green, E. Leeds, earthenware-manufacturer 

R. Newport, Isle of Wight, spirit-mer- 
chant 

Haigh,.J. Ley Moor, Yorkshire, cloth-merchant 

Hanne, J. Bath, cabinet-maker 

Mardwick, W. Poynings, Sussex, farmer 

Hargreaves, S. Liverpool, woollen-draper 

Hatfield, W.sen. Huntingdon, ironmonger 

Hays, P. Little ‘Thames-street, biscuit-baker 

Henderson, J. Rotherham, groecr 

Henshaw, F. E. Derby, eurrier 

Henzelt, J. Neweastle-upon -Tyne, linen-draper 

Hitchoa, J. H. Kidderminster, factor 

Holden, J. Blackburn, druggist 

Honymaa, J. Churel-street, Spitalfields, silk-ma- 

nufacturer 


Register—Commercial Report. 


ALPHABETICAL of Excrisn BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
May and 20th June 1820; extracted from the Loadon Gazette. 


H t, T. Bermondsey-street, grocer 

Hu , B. Bristol, victualler 

Izod, J. Holborn-bridge, 

Jackson, J. Liverpool, sail-maker 

Jarman, T. Bristol, money scrivener 

King, C. M. Upper East Smithfield, wine and 
spirit merchant 


Lancelitt, W. Liandilo, Carmarthenshire, drug- 


gist 
Langhorne, H. and W. Brailsford, Bucklersbury, 
merchants 


Lindop, R. W. et dealer 

Littler, W. L. Eccleshall, schoolmaster | 

Lowes, J. Commercial Buildings, Mincing-lane, 
wine-merchant 

Macknair, J. jun. and J. Atkinson, Cornhill, mer- 
chants 

Martleet, T, Broad-street, Ratcliff, oilman 

Marlton, J. Strand, engineer 

Maitland, A. and J.Adderley, Brentford, iron- 
mongers 

Mars, J. Snow’s-fields, Bermondsey, leather-dres- 
ser 

Martin, J. Live 1, merchant 

Mason, G. Chard, clothier 

Miles, W. Oxford-street, linen-draper 

Middlehurst, J. Blackburn, grocer 

Morris, T.jun. Wing, Rutlandshire, baker 

Moses, L. Great Prescott-street, merchant 

Nathan, M. and A. Abram, Old-street, tallo 
chandlers 

Needham, C. jun, Liverpool, merchant 

Newton, M. Newecastle-upon-Tyne, Coo 

Park, T. King’s Stanley, Gloucestershire, wool- 
stapier 

Pilling. J. Rochdale, woollen-manufacturer _ 

Prentice, A. and T. Shelly, Manchester, muslin- 
manufacturers 

ay. T. Tipton, Staffordshire, iron-manufac- 

urer 

Robertson, A. Grosvenor Place, builder 

Runcorn, R, Manchester, plumber 

Sadler, S. Birmingham, pump-maker 

Savory, F. Bristol, insurance-broker 

Searle, J. Lower Grosvenor Street, s 

Seward, A, Salisbury, grocer nena 

Shaw, J. Wem, victualler 

Shaw, W. Brough, Westmoreland, cattle-dealer 

Silbeck, J. Leeds, linen-draper 

Skrine, C, Bath, groéer 

Smith, G. Leicester Square, tailor 

Smith, J. Coln, St Aldwyn’s, Gloucestershire, tal- 
low-chandler 

Snowdon, B. Harrow, grocer 


Newfoundland Street, Bristol, cabinet- 


er 
Sugden, J., and W. Mitchell, Dorking, carriers 
Sugden, R. Halifax, bookseller © 
W. New Woadstock, mercer 
Triphook, T. St James's Street, bookseller 
Trudget, W. Bury St Edmund's, miller 
Tupling, B. Strand, silversmith 
Vau han, W. Pall Mall, tailor . 
Wace, J. Keynsham, Somersetshire, and J. Wade, 
_ Leeds, woolstaplers 
Watson, R. Leyland, Lancashire, farmer 
Welsford, F. W, Size Lane, merchant 
West, W. Bredenbury, Herefordshire, dealer 
Whitehead, J. Saddieworth, Yorkshire, clothier 
Wilby, D. Ossett, Yorkshire, merchant 
Wilby, B. Dewsbury, clothier 
ukinson, W, Old Broad Street ip-broker 
Wills, G, Hatton Garden, broker 
Withers, W. Cheltenham, coa 
Wood, G. Gloucester, marble mason 


Worth, T. Tal 
bot Court, Gracechurch Street, 
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ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcu Bankruptcies and DivipENDs, announced 
June 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Adie, Robert, and John Maequeen, Dallirie, near 
Cneff, woo)len-man ufacturers ‘ 

Carmichael, J. Litthe Tullylumb, near Perth, 
road contractor and merchant 

Dunean, Robert, Glasgow, shoemaker and spirit- 
dealer 

Ferguson, James and Co. Glasgow, drysalters and 
merchants 

Fleming, John, Cupar Fife, merchant : 

Hamilton, John and William, Lanark, wrights 
and 

Harper, George, Edinburgh, mercantile agent 

Robert, Glasgow, merchant 

Keith. Malcolm and Donald, Greenock, merchant 
tailors 

Jeffrey, James, and James Jeffrey and Ce. Edin- 
burgh, merchants 

Jeffrey, James, Edinburgh, draper 

Johnstone, William, and Co. w, merchants 

and soda-manufaeturers 
wis, Francis, Seiennes, near Edinburgh, mer- 
t 


M‘Ruer, James, and Sons, Glasgow, wrights and 
timber-merchants 

Page, Geddes and David, Edinburgh, merchants 

Porteous, David, Crieff, brewer and distiller 

Roger, James, Greenock, cloth-merehant 

Roxburgh, Andrew and John, Kilmarnock, car- 
pet-nanufacturers 

Sclanders, Andrew, Glasgow, baker and grain- 

merehant 


an 
Scott, Hugh, Greenock, haberdasher, &c, 


Toshach, John, Calton, Glasgow, wright and ca- 


DIVIDENDS. 


Anderson and Macdowall i bookse 

ir, Wi » Edinburgh, printer and - 
er; by J. Balfour, wes 

Forrester, Anderson, and Jarvie, Glasgow, hard- 
ware-merehants ; by D. Cuthbertson, aceount- 
ant there 

Gorbals Spinning Company, Glasgow; by the 
trustee there 

Graham, Alex. and Co, oe, and Graham, 
M‘Nicol, and Co. Newfoundland; by D. 
Smith, merchant, Greenock 

Alexan- 


Hay, John, senior, Kinross, flesher; 
der Hogg, Sheriff-clerk of Kinross-shire, there 

Hunter, Burt, and Marshall, Cromwell Park, near 
Perth, eali rinters; by H. Lindsay, mer- 
chant in Pert 

Kay, Archibald, and Son, Glasgow, wrights and 
cabinetmakers; by H. Grant, accountant there 

M‘Allaster and Duncan, Glasgow, merchants ; by 
W. Rose, merchant there 

M‘Donald and M‘Phail, Glasgow, merchants; by 

ewbigging, Archi Co. Glasgow, mer- 

chants; by W. Brock, merchant there 

Paul, Danial, Greenock, merehant; by the trus- 


tee re 

Ross, Thomas, Montrose, merehant ; by J. Brand, 
banker there 

Soutar and Walker, Dundee, wood-merchants, 
&e. ; by J. Symers, banker there 

Scott and Balmanno, Glasgow, merchants; by J. 
M‘Gavin, aecountant there 

Steele, John, Edinburgh, carver and gilder; by 
D. M‘Gibbon, wright there. 


THE LATE HUGH WARRENDER, ESQ. 


Diep at Edinburgh, on the 8th June, 
WARRENDER, Esq, of Burntsfield, 
his Majesty's Agent for Scotland, and De- 
puty Keeper of the Signet. | 

We do not take notice of the death of 
Mr Warrender for the purpose of saying 
that his loss will be regretted by all who 
knew him, although on this occasion these 
would not be words of course. To his im- 
mediate friends and relatives, to whom we 
know he was affectionately attached, the 
loss is irreparable, and we sincerely sympa- 
thizein their. sorrow. But we thus parti- 
cularly advert to the melancholy occurrence 
for w different purpose, and with the warm 
desire of bestowing a much higher praise, 
of recording to his honour, that, while hold- 
ing, as he did for along period, the office 
of Agent for the Crown, which in some 
hands would have inflamed party spirit, he 
uniformly evinced, in the discharge of his 
official duties, a superiority to every little 
or party feeling. ‘To the Crown he did his 
duty faithfully and honourably, while :to 
the subject he was uniformly accommodat- 
ing, kind, and charitable. Where the law 
Was rigorous, he took pleasure in softening 
its severity; where it prohibited intereourse, 
he was anxious to make the privations felt 
4s little as possible; and in his breast the 
confidential family secrets of a state prisoner 
were as safe as in that of a father. LMasy 


of access, plain and unaffected in his man- 
ner, the poor could approach him without 
embarrassment, whilethe overflowing good- 
ness of his heart irresistibly led him to 
take an interest in their sufferings. Many 
instances might be given of his high honeur 
and unceasing benevolence; but it is 
enough for the present to allude to them. 
“ The good we do lives after us;” and we 
recollect of few names that have a stronger 
claim to general esteem and regret than 
that of Hugh Warrender,—-Scotsman. 

As a mark of esteem and respect for the 
memory of the deceased, the Society of 
Writers to the Signet, of which Mr War- 
render was so long a distinguishec member, 
attended his funeral, in full mourning, 
with their gowns, and walked before the 
hearse, four abreast, the junior members 
first, Sir George Warrender, one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, chief mourner, 
supported by his brother, and other rela- 
tions and friends of the family, among 
whom were several of the Judges of the 
Court of Session,,followed the hearse on . 
foot. The procession was solemn and im- 
pressive. , 


THE LATE LORD DUNDAS. 

Died. at .seat,at Aske, in Yorkshire, 
on the, J4th June, aged Tuomas 
His, Lordship was Lord 
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92 Register—The late Baron Norton.—Baron Cockhurn. [July 


tenant and Vice-Admiral of Orkney and 
Shetland, and President of the Society of 
Antiquaries in Scotland. He was the only 
son of the late Sir Lawrence Dundas, by 
Margaret Bruce, sister of the Honourable 
Robert Bruce, Lord Kennet, one of the 
Lords of Session and Justiciary. He mar- 
ried Lady Charlotte Wentworth, only sister 
of the present Earl Fitzwilliam, by whom 
he has left four sons and five daughters 
living, viz. Lawrence, now Lord Dundas, 
lately elected Member for the city of York ; 
George, a Captain in the Royal Navy ; 
Thomas, in holy orders ; and Sir Robert, 
a Colonel in the army; Margaret, matried 
to Archibald Spiers, Esq.; Charlotte, to 
Viscount Milton; Frances, to Robert 
Chaloner, Esq. ; Mary, to the Rev. Wil- 
liam Wharton; and Isabella, to T. C. 
Ramsden, Esq. His Lordship was created 
a Peer in 1794. He was well known in 
this city, where he often resided in the 
early part of his life, and represented Stir- 
lingshire in several Parliaments.—£din- 


burgh. 
THE LATE HONOURABLE BARON 
NORTON, 


Died at his house, Abbey Hill, Edin- 
burgh, on the 19th June, the Honourable 
FLETCHER NoRrtON, senior Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland, one of the 
oldest Judges in the three kingdoms. On the 
death of Baron Wynne, in 1776, he was ap- 
pointed English Baron of the Exchequer in 
Scotland, having officiated as such, at the 
time of his death, forty-four years. The 
Honourable Baron was second son of 
Fletcher, first Lord Grantley, and was 
born in 1744. He married Miss Balmain, 
daughter of James Balmain, Esq. Commis- 
sioner of Excise, by whom he has left four 
sons and four daughters. The eldest son 
is presumptive heir and successor to the 
titles and estates of his uncle, the present 
Lord Grantley. 

There has seldom appeared a stronger 
instance of the influence of manners and 
conduct, that is, the manners and conduct 
which spontaneously arise from the best 
feelings of our nature, when combined with 
‘the soundest judgment, in acquiring the 
esteem and afiection of all ranks of persons 
in society. Baron Norton took up his re- 
sidence in Scotland at a time when the 
prejudices between that country and Eng- 
land, which had been gradually subsiding 
after the rebellion in 1744, were revived b 
the pericdical publication of the North Bri- 
ton. But these prejudices were converted 
into sentiments of regard for him as soon as 
he was known. 

In a judicial capacity he was eminently 
«listinguished for a precision and soundness 
of opinion, a calm-unruffled temperance of 
manoer, and an aceuracy of judgment 
which have seldom, if ever been surpassed. 
His personal appearance on the Bench was 


icularly noble and dignified, and will 
ong be remembered by those who have had 
an opportunity of observing him engaged 
in the official duties of his station. These 
qualifications, combined with a conscien- 
tious and unremitting attention to every 
department of the office with which he was 
intrusted, an integrity which could not be 
shaken, and an attractive urbanity of man- 
ners, rendered him a bright ornament of 
that Court of which he was so long a mem- 
ber, and secured him at once the respect 
and esteem of every individual with whom 
he was associated in discharging its im-~ 
portant functions. His cordial and gene- 
rous hospitality will be universally acknow- 
ledged ; and the charms of his easy and 
refined conversation will ever dwell in the 
memory of a wide circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. ‘To the sportsman he may 
be represented as a perfect model ; a con- 
stitution by nature firm and vigorous, was 
in him established by habits of unwonted 
activity and exertion ; and to the last year 
of his life he retained that juvenile ardour 
and energetic elasticity of mind which en- 
deared him even to the youthful enthusiast 
in the sports of the field. To the poor, and 
those who have none to help, his loss will 
be irreparable. By them his approach to 
the various districts in which he was accus- 
tomed to reside, was ever hailed with the 
liveliest joy and acclamation, and his de- 
parture deplored with the mingled homage 
of blessings and tears. 

In domestic life, the effects of his amiable 
qualities were most interesting. Asa hus- 
band, a father, a friend, and a master, he 
was equally revered. His fund of infor. 
mation—of anecdotes, admirably well told 
—his social disposition, and the gentleman- 
ly pleasantness of his manners, made’ his 
society universally coveted. 

Resentinent had no place in his bosom. 
He seemed almost insensible to injury, 80 
immediately did he pardon it. Amongst 
his various pensioners were several who had 
shown marked ingratitude; but distress 
ae him covered every offence against him- 
self. 

His attention to religious and moral 
duties was uniform and constant. Nota 
‘Sunday passed, either in town or country, 
when he was prevented from going to 
church, that the service of the Church of 
England, and a sermon selected from the 
works of the best English and Scots divines) 
were not read to his family; and so inviola- 
ble was his regard to truth, that no argu+ 
ment could ever prevail upon him to devi+ 
ate from the performance of a promise, 
poy obtained contrary to his interest, 
and, by artful representations, imperfectly 


THE LATE BARON COCKBURN. * 
Died on the 20th June, at Caroline Park} 
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ear Edinburgh, Cock. 
sunt Esq. late of Cockpen. Mr Cock- 
burn entered into the Faculty of Advocates 
in 1762, and was long Sheriff Depute of 
the county of Edinburgh, which office he 
filled greatly to the satisfaction of the pub- 
lic. He was afterwards made Judge Ad- 
miral, and in 1790 was appointed a Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer, in room of 
Baron Stewart Moncrieffe, which he resign- 
ed in 1809, and was succeeded by Baron 
Clerk Rattray. 

~ THE LATE DR MURRAY. 

Died at his house in Nicolson Street, 
Edinburgh, on the 22d June, Dr Jonn 
Murray, Lecturer on Chemistry in Edin- 
burgh. 

The death of this distinguished philoso- 
pher, snatched from us in the prime of life, 
and full vigour of his faculties, will long be 
felt as a national loss. His works, now of 
standard celebrity at home and abroad, 
have, from the spirit of profound and. aecu- 
rate analysis, which they everywhere dis- 
play, and from the force, clearness, and 
precision of their statements, most essen- 
tially contributed to advance chemistry to 
the high rank which it now holds among 
the liberal sciences. His very acute, vi- 
yorous, and comprehensive mind has been 
most successfully exerted in arranging its 
numerous and daily multiplying details, de- 
fining its laws, and, above all, in attaching 
to it a spirit of philosophical investigation, 
which, while it lays the best foundation 
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successful in the performance of his ex- 
periments, which were selected with great 
judgment, his manner had a natural ease 
and animation, which showed evidently’ 
that his mind went along with every thing 
he uttered, and gave his lectures great free- 
dom and spirit. But his peculiar excel- 
lence as a teacher was a most uncommon 
faculty, arising from the great perspicuity 
and distinctness of his conceptions, of lead - 
ing his hearers step by step through the’ 
whole process of the most complex investi- 
gation, with such admirable clearness, that, 
they were induced to think that he was 
following out a natural order which could 
not be avoided, at the very time when he 
was exhibiting a specimen of the most re« 
fined and subtle analysis. With him the 
student did not merely accumulate facts, 
note down dry results, or stare at amusing 
experiments: he was led irresistibly to 
exercise his own mind, and trained to the 
habits of accurate induction. To those so- 
lid attainments which entitled Dr Murray 
to stand in the first rank as a man of 
science, was united a refined taste, and a 
liberal acquaintance with every subject of 
general interest in literature. His man- 
ners were easy, polite, and unpretending, 
regulated by a delicate sense of propriety, 
with much of that simplicity which so often 
accompanies strength of character and ori- 
ginality of mind. He rose to eminence by 
the intrinsic force of his talents; he was 
above all the second-hand arts by which so 
many labour to attract attention; and a 


for extending its practical application, tends native dignity of sentiment, and manly 
at the same time to exalt its character,and spirit of independence, kept him aloof 
dignify its pursuit. As a lecturer on che- from all those petty intrigues which are so 
mistry, it is impossible to praise too highly often employed with success to bolster up 
the superior talents of Dr Murray; always inferior pretensions, 
perfectly master of his subject, and very | 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

January 17, At Calcutta, the lady of 
llugh Hope, Esq. of the Hon. East India 
Company’s civil service, a son. ben 

May 23. At Hatton Castle, Mrs Duff 
of Hatton, a son. 

27. At Redecastle, the lady of Patrick 
Grant, Esq. a son. 

31. At Melville Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of B. B. S. Stafford, Esq. a daughter. 

— In Upper Harley Street, I.ondon, the 
lady of Mr Stuart, a son. : 

June 1. At Edinburgh, the lady of 
John Street, Esq. of the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery, a daughter. 

2. At Rochdale, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macgregor, 88th regiment, a gon. 

— The lady of Godfrey Meynell, Esq. 
of Meynell Langley, Derbyshire, ‘a son. 


3. At Dumblané, Mrs Malloch, a son... 
- 4. Mrs Blackwell, York Place, Edin- 
burgh, « daughter. 

5. At Portland Place, London, the lady 
of Alex. Macgregor, Esq. of Balhaldies, 
a daughter. 

— At Hollybent Cottage, the lady of 
Andrew Hunter, Esq. younger of Bonny- 
toun, son. 

7. At Bishop’s Court, Isle of Man, Lady 
$. Murray, a son. 
~ 9. Mrs Young, Palmer’s Buildings, 17, 
West Nicolson’s Street, a son. a 

10. At Canaan, near Edinburgh, Mrs 
James Ballantyne, twin daughters. 

11. At Marshall Place, Perth, Mrs 
Gloag, a son. 
13, Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Orange, a boy. “This is her third son. 
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13..In Heriot Row, Edinburgh, Lady 
Douglas, a son. 

— At Stirling, Mrs Fraser of Farraline, 
a daughter. 

16.. At Barjarg, the lady of William 
Francis Hunter, Esq. a son. 

22. At Cavers. Manse, Mrs Strachan, a 
son. 

=— The Duchess of Rutland, a son. 

24. At Perth, Mrs Caw, wife of Thomas 
Caw, Esq. Collector of the Customs, a son. 

-— - The lady of Michael Stewart Nicol- 
son, Esq. of Carnock, a son and heir. 

25. Mrs Patison, Abercrombie Place, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

27. At Hill Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Graham, a son. 

28. At Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Sir James Montgomery, Bart. 
M. P. a daughter. 

Lately, At her Grace’s House, in Upper 
Grosvenor Street, London, the Duchess of 
Richmond, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

June 1. At St Mary-la-bonne Church, 
London, Admiral James Douglas, second 
son of the late Admiral Sir James Douglas, 
Bart. to Miss Blathwayt, of Braynston 
Square. 

- At Aberdeen, John Fraser, Esq. of 
London, to Jane, eldest daughter of George 
Stull, Ksq. of Millden. 

2. At Arbroath, David Scott, jun. Esq. 
of Newton, to Margaret, daughter of the 
Rev. George Gleig. 

4. At Edinburgh, Warren Hastings 
Sands, Esq. W. S. to Miss Harriet Linde. 
say, youngest daughter of the late Henry 
Bethune, Ksq. of Kileonquhar. 

— Mr Donald Campbell, merchant, 
Glasgow, to Miss Margaret Campbell, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr Alexander 
M‘Pherson of Achriach, Argyleshire. 

— At Eastwood Manse, William Moffat, 
Fsq. surgeon, Glasgow, to Jean, second 
daughter of the Rev. G. Logan, Minister 
of Eastwood. 

— At Tillywhandland, James Walker, 
Esq. writer, Forfar, to Catherine, daughter 
of Mr Wm. Michie of Carseburn. 

— At Bellfield, George Fulton, Esq. 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James 
Stalker, Esq. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mr J. Brewster, Ge- 
neral Post Office, to Magd.lene Strachan, 
daughter of the deceased Mr Daniel Lizars, 
engraver. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Maclachlan, 
bookseller, to Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Mr John Steele, merchant. 

— At Chapelton of New Kilpatrick, 
the Rev. Peter Currie, Cumbernauld, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Mr Robert Aitken 
of Chapelton. 

7. At Edinburgh, Charles Guthrie, Esq. 
to Jane Campbell, daughter of the late Sir 


[July 
John Hunter, his Majesty's Consul Gene. 


ralin Spain. 

7 at George Fineh, Esq. M.P. 

son of the Earl of Winchelsea, to Jane, 
hter of Admiral and Lady Elizabeth 
Halliday. 

8. At London, the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, M. P. eldest son of Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart. to Miss Julia Floyd, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late General Sir John Floyd, 
Bart. 

— At Camberwell — near ape 
George Warden, Esq. of Glasgow, to Sally, 
eldest daughter of Vincent Wanostrocht, 
Esq. of Alfred House, Camberwell. 

— At Lybster, in Caithness, David 
Laing, Esq. surgeon, to Susan, only 
daughter of the late Lieutenant-General 
Sinclair of Lybster. 

— At Glasgow, A. F. Gray, Esq. Comp- 
troller of his Majesty’s Customs, Irvine, 
to Margaret, second daughter of the late 
Benjamin Barton, Esq. Commissary Clerk 
of Glasgow. 

10. At St Martin’s Church, London, 
James Imlach, Esq. of Banff, to Isabella 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev, William 
Leslie, of Balnegeith, county of _Moray. 

— At Cousland, John Bonar, Esq. of 
the Grove, to Jessie, youngest daughter of 
Mr George Dickson, Cousland. 

12. Michael Ramsay, Esq. of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, to Helen, 
fourth daughter of the deceased Wm. 
Richardson, Esq. late of Keithock. 

— At Edinburgh, Walter Cook, Esq. 
writer to the signet, to Mary, second 
daughter of the late Alex. Chrystie of Bal- 
chrystie, Esq. 

«-— At Edinburgh, James Anderson, 
Esq. younger of Stroquhan, to. Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr Anderson, 
George’s Square. 

— At Falkirk, James Thomson, Esq. 
of Reddoch, to Agnes, youngest daughter 
of the late Alex. Boyd, sq. 

13. Josiah Howard, Esq. Stockport, 
Cheshire, to Janet Buchanan, youngest 
daughter of James Provand, sq. merchant, 
Glasgow. 7 

16. At St James’s Church, London, 
Peter Rose, Esq. of Demerara, to Huntly 
third daughter of Wm. Gordon, Esq. of 
Aberdeen. 

-— At Bathgate, Mr James Thomson, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to “Elizabeth, ‘third 
daughter of the deceased Henry ‘Torrence, 
Esq. late of Kirktonhill. 

19. At Montrose, Captain George Bell, 
to Margaret Addison, second daughter of 
Thomas Dougal, Esq. banker in Mon- 


20. At Kinfauns Castle, the seat of thé 
Right Honourable Lord Gray, John Grant, 
Esq. of Kilgraston, to the Honourable 
Margaret Gray, his Lordship’s second 
daughter. 
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20, At..London, the Hon. and Rev. 
George Pellew, third son of Admiral Vis- 
count Exmouth, to the Hon. Frances Ad 
dington, second daughter of Lord Viscount 
Sidmouth. hivall jo oitw 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. W. M.S. 
Preston, A» M. of Stratforth Vicarage, 
Yorkshire, to Margaret, only daughter of 
Charles Moyes, Esq. of Lumbenny, Fife- 
shires. 

21.. At Kdinburgh, Charles Lennox 
Cumming, Esq. of Roseisle, to Miss .Mary 
Elizabeth Bruce of Kinnaird. 

23. At Edinburgh, Stair Hawthorn 
Stewart, Esq. of Physgill, to Miss John- 
ston, only daughter of the late James 
Johnston, Esq. of Stratoun. 

28 At Edinburgh, William Jardine, 
K'sq. younger of Applegarth, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr D. Lizars, 
at her brother’s house, No. 6, George 
Street. 

DEATHS. 

August 26, 1819. At sea, on his voy- 
age to Calcutta, Mr. William Farnie, sur- 
geon on board the Abberton Kast. India- 


man, son of Mr Thomas Farnie, Kilcon- | 


quhar, Fifeshire, 

September 14, At Purnea, Captain Wil- 
liam Macpherson. 

24. Captain William Dallas, formerly of 
the Country Service. . 

October 20. At Peddy Gurral, the lady 
of G. Meikle, Esq. surgeon to his Highness 
the Nizam’s Russel Brigade... 

21. At the Presidency, Captain Thomas 
Douglas, 5th native infantry. 

-— At Sankerrydroog, Captain J. T. 
Kettle, 4th N.V. 

December 27. At Colombo, island of 
Ceylon, Charles Hay, Esq- son of the late 
Alexander Hay, of Mordington. 

January 23, 1820. In Jamaica, in the 
prime of life, James Wallace, Esq. of May- 
field, (only son of the late Mr John Wallace, 
teacher, who died at Glasgow, on the Ist 
of the same month.) : 

25, Of palsy, at Atcherrypaukum, on 
the route to Trichinopoly, Lieutenant G. C. 
Royal Scots. 

ebruary 9. On. his home from 
India, Mr Robinson sdatenbe son of the 
late Mr George Murray, Edinburgh. - 

March 10. Suddenly, while walking in 
his garden, near. Tangier, in the 73d year 
of his age, James Simpson, Esq. American 
Consul to the Emperor of Morocco, for- 
merly Russian Consul, at Gibraltar, -and 
partner in the house of Anderson and 
Sunpson, merchants there. 

17. On board the Surrey, homeward- 
bound East India ship, Eliza’ Susanna 
Foulis, infant daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel David Foulis, of the Madras 
Cavalry. 

$1. At Jamaica, Miss Popham, daugh- 
ter of Sir Home Popham. sities 


April. At St Croix, in the West Indies, 
George Allan, Esq. nephew of the Rev. 
Alex. Allan, late Episcopal minister in 
Edinburgh. 

l. In Jamaica, of a fever, Charles 
Wight, son of Alex. Wight, W. S. 

G. At Old Harbour, Jamaica, Chas, 
Copland, Esq. late of Aberdeen. — 

May 3. At London, Mrs Christian 
Davidson, wife of Mr Thomas Hay. 

— At Ratisbon,. the Rev. James‘ Re- 
bertson, through whose perilous exertions 
the gallant Romana, with his ten thousand 
Spaniards, effected their escape from: the 
north of Germany, and soon after joined 
their countrymen who were then struggling 
for their independence. 

5. At Perth, Captain Archd. Campbell, 
on the half pay of the 56th regiment. 

— AtSmart’s Buildings, London, in her 
105th year, Ann Henley. She used to sit 
at various doors in Holborn, to sell-her 
cushions; was short in stature, always 
wearing a grey cloak, and. was as mild 
and modest in her deportment as she was 
cleanly in her person. 

7. At the Manse of Assynt, Helen, 
wife of the Rev. Hugh Mackenzie, D. D. 
minister of that parish. 

9. At Aberdeen, in the prime of life, Dr 
James Simpson. 

— At Covington Manse, the Rev. Bryce 
Little. 

— At his house, Craignestock, John 
Ure, Esq. late merchant in Glasgow. 

10. At Cheltenham, in the 57th year of 
his age, Major-General Sir Haylett Fra- 
minghain, Knight Commander of the Bath, 
and of the Royal Uanoverian Guelphic 
Order, Colonel of the Royal Horse Artillery, 
and Commanding Officer of the Royal Ar- 
tillery in Ireland. 

— In Norfolk Street, Strand, London, 
Captain John Anderson, late in the sea ser- 
vice of the Hon. Kast India Company. 

— At his house in George Square, Edin- 
burgh, Captain James ‘lod, late of the 
Honourable Kast India Company’s naval 
service. . 

— In Wimpole Street, London, Henry 
John, second son of the Hon. John Thorn- 
ton Leslie Melville, 

— At London, Captain John Anderson, 
late in the sea service of the Honourable 
East India Company, second son of the late 
Dr Thomas Anderson, Leith. 

11. At Tobago Street, Edinburgh, M 
Jean Hepburn. 

— At Rineton, the Rev. James Mac- 
donald, chaplain to the late 76th regiment 
of foot, son. of the late James Macdonald, 
Esq. of Rineton. 

‘B. At Biggar, Mrs Margaret Noble of 
Baddingsgill, at the advanced age of 82. - 
_ = At Braehead Manse, Mrs Sommer- 
ville, widow of the late Mr Samuel Som 
merville of Ampherlaw. 
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12. At Auchtermairny, Fifeshire, Mar- 
garet Marianne Lundin, third daughter of 
the deceased Christopher Lundin, Esq. of 
Auchtermairny. 

— At Ine , near Forfar, after a 
long illness, Mrs Elizabeth Ure, spouse of 
the Rev. John Skinner, and daughter of 
the late John Ure, sq. Sheriff-clerk of 
Forfarshire. 

— Suddenly at Nairn, in the 70th year 
of his age, the, Rev. Isaac Kitchen, up- 
wards of 40 years minister of the Secession 

ation there. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mr James Sawers, 
bookseller. 

— At Airth Castle, Mrs Graham, wi- 
dow of William Graham of Airth, Esq. 

— At Newport, Isle of Wight, Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Worsley, senior 
Major of his Majesty's 34th regiment of 
‘infantry, Captain of Yarmeuth Castle. 

— At Hamburgh, Mrs Mary Cunning- 
ham, eldest daughter of the late Mr John 
Cunningham, Dirleton, ard spouse of 
Alexander M‘Laren, merchant, Ham- 


burgh. 


15. At Lyons, Michael, second son of 


Robert Bogle, Esq. of Gilmorehill. 


— At Pitnacree, Archibald Menzies, 
Esq. of Pitnacree. 

16, At Aberdeen, Patrick Milne, Esq. 
of Crimonmogate. 

— At Montrose, Mrs Jean Straton, 
daughter of the late Patrick Straton, Esq. 
of Montrose, in the 85th year of her age. 
A lady, whose highly benevolent disposi- 
tion must long endear her nffmory to her 
relatives, and the inhabitants of Montrose. 
She possessed both the means and the will 
to do good, and was always ready to alle- 
viate the wants and distresses of the poor. 
Devoid of all ostentation and vanity, she 
lived the life of a true Christian, and pos- 
sessed her mental faculties (which were 
very acute) to the last. Besides leaving 
handsome legacies to her relatives, she has 
bequeathed the following sums :— 

To the poor within the town of 

Montrose, - - L. 1000 
For the education of poor children, 1000 
Kor the benefit of decayed gentle- 


women in Montrose, : 1000 
To the Episcopal Chapel of Mon 
rose, - 1000 
‘Lo purchase a house for the officiat- 


ing Clergyman of the Chapel, 600 
To the Seamen’s Box, = - - 240 

— At Airblas, near Hamilton, Gavin 
Alston, Esq. W. 8. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Cockburn, 
lately of the Linen Hall, Edinburgh, aged 
87. 

— At Dunrobin Mains, Sutherlandshire, 


[July 1820, 


Mr Alex. Stewart, manager for the Most 
Noble the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Stafford. 

16. At Hopeville, Caithness, Mrs Helen 
Sinclair, wife of David Brodie, Esq. of 
Hopeville—A few hours afterwards, at 
Stanstill, her sister, Mrs Henrietta Sinelair, 
of Southdun, both daughters of the late 
James Sinclair, Ksq. of Harpsdale. Also, at 
Hopeville, on the 22d, Jean, second daugh- 
ter of David Brodie, Esq. of Hopeville. 

17. At Bourdeaux, Margaret, only daugh- 


‘ter of James Lamont of Knockdow, Esq. 


— At Inverness, aged 17, Catharine, 
third daughter of Mr James Suter, mer- 
chant. 

— At Sillwood Park, Sunninghill, Berk- 
shire, Mary, the wife of George Simson, 
Esq. aged 48. 

— At Dunfermline, Mr Alexander Reid, 
merchant there. 

18. At Laurieston,-Miss Anne Erskine, 
eldest surviving daughter of the late John 
Erskine of Carnock, D. D. one of the mi- 
nisters of Edinburgh. 

19. At Livingstone’s Yards, after a few 
days illness, Mr James Combe. aad 

— At her house, Baxter’s Place, Mrs 
Smith, widow of the late Mr Thomas 
Smith, merchant, Blair Street. 

20. At Broughton Place, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Wallace, widow of the late James 
Benjamin Wallace, Esq. Bombay. 

— At Tranent Lodge, Miss Margaret 
Inglis, daughter of the late Claud Inglis, 
Esq. merchant in Edinburgh. 

21. At the Manse of Portmoak, Christina 
Drummond Riddell, third daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Laird, minister of that parish. 

— In Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
Alex. Hendras Sutherland, Ksq. 
A. 

22. At Milton, the lady of Sir David 
Hunter Blair, Bart. 

— At Linkfield, Musselburgh, Anna 
Maria Angel, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr Alex. Pew, Leith. 

— At Ardoch, Mrs Moray Stirling, wi- 
dow of Charles Moray Stirling, Esq. of 
Abercairney. 

—— At Banff, James Gardiner, Esq. late 
of the Island of Jamaica. 

— At Bath, the Right Hon. Lord 
Sherborne. 

23. At Pinkieburn, near Musselburgh, 
Lindsay, Esq. late physician in Dub- 

— James Patri - of Knowhead 
Stirlingshire. 

— At the residence of her father, Clap- 
ham Common, of a rapid decline, in her 
22d year, Matilda, eldest daughter of ‘Thos. 
Newton, Esq. Warwick Square, London. 


Printed by George Ramsay and Company, Edinburgh. 
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